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MADAME  DE  SEYIGNis. 

[Boston  Miscellany,  Feb.  1842.3 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  best  books  of  all 
sorts  have  been  written  by  persons,  who  at  the  time  of 
writing  them,  had  no  intention  of  becoming  authors. 
Indeed,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  systematize  and 
exaggerate,  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  maintain  the 
position,  —  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  blush 
appear,  —  that  no  good  book  can  be  written  in  any  other 
way ;  that  the  only  literature  of  any  value  is  that  which 
grows  indirectly  out  of  the  real  action  of  society,  intended 
directly  to  efect  some  other  purpose ;  and  that  when  a 
man  sits  down  doggedly  in  his  study,  and  says  to  himself, 
*  I  mean  to  write  a  good  book,'  it  is  certain,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  result  will  be  a  bad  one. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples :  Shakspeare,  the 
Greek  Dramatists,  Lope  and  Calderon,  Corneille,  Bacine» 
and  Moli^re, — in  short,  all  the  dramatic  poets  of  much 
celebrity,  prepared  their  works  for  actual  representation,  at 
times  when  the  drama  was  the  favorite  amusement.  Their 
plays,  when  collected,  make  excellent  books.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  drama  had  in  a  great  measure  gone  out 
of  fashion,  Lord  Byron,  a  man  not  inferior,  \>erhaQs^  in. 
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poetical  genius  to  any  of  the  persons  jnst  mentioned, 
undertakes,  without  any  view  to  the  stage,  to  write  a 
book  of  the  same  kind.  What  is  the  result  ?  Some- 
thing which,  as  Ninon  de  TEnclos  said  of  the  young 
IMbtrquis  de  S^vign^,  has  very  much  the  character  of 
fricasseed  snow.  Homer,  again,  or  the  Homerites,  a  troop 
of  wandering  minstrels,  composed,  probably  without 
putting  them  to  paper,  certain  songs  and  ballads,  which 
they  sung  at  the  tables  of  the  warriors  and  princes  of  their 
time.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  Pisistratus  made  them 
up  into  a  book,  which  became  the  bible  of  Greece. 
Voltaire,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  Homerites,  attempted  in  cold  blood,  to  make  just 
such  a  book;  and  here,  again,  the  product,  called  the 
Hmriadej  is  no  book,  but  another  lump  of^ fricasseed  snoio. 
What  are  all  your  pretended  histories?  Fables,  jest 
books,  satires,  apologies,  any  thing  but  what  they  profess 
to  be.  Bring  together  the  correspondence  of  a  distin- 
^guished  public  character,  a  Washington,  a  Wellington, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  you  have  a  real  history.  Even 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  common  letter  to  a  friend,  if  you 
write  one  for  the  sake  of  writing  it,  in  order  to  produce  a 
good  letter  as  such,  you  will  probably  fail.  Who  ever 
read  one  of  Pliny*s  precious  specimens  of  afectation  and 
formality,  without  wishing  that  he  had  perished  in  the 
same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  destroyed  his  uncle? 
On  the  contrary,  let  one  who  has  any  thing  to  say  to 
another  at  a  distance,  in  the  way  of  either  business  or 
friendship}  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  them,  and  he  will  not  only 
effect  his  immediate  object,  but,  however  humble  may 
be  his  literary  pretensions,  will  commonly  write  some- 
thing that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  an  indifierent 
third  person.  In  short,  experience  seems-  to  show  that 
every  hook,  prepared  with  a  view  to  mere  book-making,  is 
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necessarily  a  sort  of  counterfeit,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  book,  which  the  juggling  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  did  to  the  miracles  of  Moses. 

But  not  to  push  these  ideas  to  extravagance,  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  without  intending  to  become  an  author,  has,  in 
fact,  produced  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  really 
valuable  books  that  have  ever  been  written.  Her  letters 
are  not  sermons,  or  essays  in  disguise,  but  were  composed, 
without  any  view  to  publication,  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  on  paper  to  a  beloved  daughter,  with  whom  the 
writer  had  in  a  manner  identified  her  existence.  They 
are,  therefore,  a  genuine  thing  of  their  kind,  and  besides 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
written,  may  be  expected,  as  was  just  now  remarked, 
to  possess  an  accidental  value  for  the  public,  which  will 
be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  character  of  the 
writer.  In  the  present  case,  this  accidental  value  is  very 
high,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and 
talent  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  the  elevated  sphere 
in  which  she  moved.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  that  the  private  life  of  almost  every 
individual,  properly  treated,  would  furnish  materials  for 
an  interesting  romance.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore, 
that  a  collection  of  letters,  covering  a  period  of  half  a 
century  in  the  domestic  history  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  accomplished  families  in  France, — 
written  throughout  in  a  manner  which  is  admitted  by  all 
to  be  the  perfection  of  the  epistolary  style,  —  must  have 
the  charm  of  a  first-rate  novel.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  have  another  value,  of  a  perfectly  distinct,  if  not 
much  higher  kind,  as  a  picture  by  a  master-hand,  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Madame  de  Sevign^  was  placed  by  birth  and  marriage 
in  the  highest  circles  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
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maintained  a  constant  personal  intercourse,  more  or  less 
intimate,  with  all  the  prominent  political  men,  from  the 
King  downwards.  Her  superior  intellect  and  literary 
tastes  and  habits  also  gave  her  an  interest  in  the  current 
literature.  The  popular  authors  and  their  books  are 
among  her  regular  topics.  These  new  books,  of  which 
she  notices  the  publication  and  first  efiect,  are  no  other 
than  the  acknowledged  masters-pieces  of  modem  art ; 
their  authors  are  Comeille,  Eacine,  Moliere  and  La 
Fontaine,  De  Ketz  and  La  Kochefoucault,  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  Fl^chier  and  Massillon. 

Again ;  her  fascinating  manners  and  splendid  conversa- 
tional powers,  —  for  she  seems  to  have  excelled  as  much 
in  conv^sation  as  in  writing,  —  rendered  her  a  universal 
favorite,  and  the  Ufe  of  every  circle  in  which  she  appeared. 
She  is  constantly  surrounded,  —  abroad  and  at  home,  in 
town  or  in  the  country,  —  by  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  refined  and  cultivated  classes.  Thus,  the  varied 
mnd  brilliant  panorama,  exhibited  at  the  Court  of  Versailles 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  reflected  in  her  letters 
with  a  perfect  truth  to  nature,  and  a  magical  grace,  vivac- 
ity and  elegance  of  style.  Finally,  these  remarkable 
letters  derive  their  last  and  highest  charm  from  the  ex- 
cellent moral  tone  that  pervades  the  whole  collection. 
Living  in  a  society  where  licentiousness  had  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  criminal,  and  was  countenanced  by  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  the  Court,  Madame  de  S^vign^, 
though  continually  wrought  upon  by  influences  of  the 
most  seductive  kind,  maintained  the  purity  of  her  personal 
character  unsullied  by  blemish  or  suspicion.  At  a  time 
when  there  was,  generally  speaking,  no  medium,  in  the 
circles  in  which  she  moved,  between  the  avowed  volup- 
tuary and  the  ascetic,  she  avoided  both  extremes ;  and 
following  with  firmness,  or  rather  without  any  apparent 
efBort,  the  impulse  of  a  naturally  sound  judgment  and 
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affectionate  heart,  united  a  sincere  interest  in  religion  and 
a  scrupulously  correct  course  of  practical  conduct  with  a 
cheerful  and  genuine  enjoyment  of  life.  She  habitually 
read,  thought  and  conversed  on  religious  subjects,  and 
of^en  makes  them  the  topic  of  her  letters.  She  hangs 
with  rapture  upon  the  lips  of  the  great  pulpit  orators, 
Bossuet,  Fl^chier,  and  particularly  Bourdaloue,  who 
seems  to  be  her  especial  favorite.  She  has  even  at  times 
a  slight  leaning  towards  a  severe  system  of  morals,  from 
her  strong  attachment  to  Messieurs  de  Port-Roycd,  whose 
works  she  regularly  devours  as  they  come  out ;  and  she 
now  and  then  pleasantly  laments  that  she  cannot  be  a 
dSvote,  that  is,  that  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  retire 
into  a  convent  and  give  herself  up  to  religious  exercises, 
meditation  and  solitude.  In  these  regrets,  however,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  she  is  not  more  than  half  in 
earnest.  Her  good  sense  and  cheerful  temper  prevent 
her  from  yielding  to  these  momentary  impulses,  sustain 
her  steadily  in  a  uniform  line  of  conduct  through  a  life  of 
threescore  and  ten  years,  diversified  by  many  painful 
scenes,  and  shed  a  sunny  glow  over  her  whole  correspon- 
dence. Her  pictures  of  life  have  none  of  the  false  color- 
ing, sometimes  called  romantic,  and  yet  we  know  no 
book  that  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  more  agreeable  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  the  author  and  of  human 
nature  in  general.  We  see  that  here  are  real  men  and 
women,  fashioned,  in  all  respects,  as  we  are,  and  provided 
with  an  ample  allowance  of  faults  and  weaknesses,  but 
of  whom  the  better  portion  sincerely  love  one  another, 
and  cheerfully  make  sacrifices  for  each  other's  welfare : 
this  is  the  true,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  improving 
and  edifying  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  view  of  human 
life. 

Carlyle,  in  his  review  of  BoswelFs  Johnson,  represents 
that  work  as  the  best  that  was  published  in  England  during 
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the  last  century.  Madame  de  S^vign^  is  a  sort  of  French 
Boswell ;  and  without  going,  in  regard  to  her,  to  the  full 
length  of  Carlyle's  rather  extravagant  eulogy  upon  the 
Johnsoniad,  as  he  calls  it,  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we 
hardly  know  any  French  literary  work  of  the  last  century 
for  which  we  would  exchange  her  letters.  In  reality, 
however,  the  letters,  though  puhlished  during  the  last 
century,  helong  to  the  preceding  one  by  character,  as  well 
as  date ;  and  display  the  vigor  of  thought,  and  the  pure 
taste  in  style,  which  characterized  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  of  which  we  find  so  few  traces  even  in  the 
best  French  productions  of  subsequent  times.  It  is 
amusing  to  remark  the  complete  contrast,  in  other 
respects,  between  two  works  of  which  the  general  scope 
and  object  coincide  so  nearly  as  those  of  Boswell  and 
Madame  de  S^vign^.  The  stolid,  blundering,  drunken 
self-sufficiency  of  poor  Bozzy,  united  ridiculously  enough 
with  a  most  grovelling  subserviency  to  the  literary  levia* 
than  whom  he  had  made  his  idol,  sets  off  in  high  relief 
the  airy  though  finished  elegance  of  the  heUissima  Madre, 
and  the  graceful  ease  with  which  she  handles  every 
subject  and  character  that  comes  in  her  way.  The 
narrative  form  adopted  by  Boswell,  and  the  entire  sac- 
rifice of  all  the  other  characters  to  the  redoubtable  Doctor, 
increase  the  unity  and  with  it  the  interest  of  the  work ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  they  make  it,  what  it  indeed 
professes  to  be,  a  biographical  rather  than  a  historical 
pne.  In  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^.,  the  charac- 
ters all  appear  in  their  just  proportions ;  the  vast  canvass 
is  not  the  portrait  of  an  individual,  but  the  panorama  of 
an  age. 

These  letters  are  so  perfect  in  their  kind  that  the  good 
natured  generation  of  critics  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  tp  find  fault  with  them,  f^^p  only  objection 
that  ha?  ever  been  made  to  the  style,  is,  th^t  the  writer 
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uses,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  her  twelve  volumes, 
two  or  three  words,  which,  though  considered  polite  in  her 
time,  are  now  obsolete.  As  regards  the  substance,  there 
is  no  unfavorable  judgment  of  much  authority,  excepting 
that  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  pronounces  the 
letters  to  be  mere  tittle-tattle,  and  the  author,  something 
between  a  fine  lady  and  an  old  nurse.  When  will  rival 
wits  and  belles  learn  to  do  each  other  justice  ?  Without 
disparagement  to  her  Ladyship's  taste  and  judgment,  we 
incUne  to  the  opinion  that  the  tittle-tattle  of  circles  in 
which  Conde  and  Comeille  conversed  with  Louis  XIV., 
Turenne,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Fenelon  and  S^vign^,  will  be 
thought,  hereafter,  at  least  as  interesting  as  descriptions 
of  Turkish  manners  and  scenery,  agreeable  as  these, 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  Lady  Mary,  undoubtedly  are. 

Madame  de  S^vign^  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
Babntin-Chautal,  and  was  bom  in  1626.  Her  grand- 
mother, the  Baroness  of  Chautal,  was  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary piety.  She  instituted  the  order  of  Sisters  of 
the  Visitation^  of  which  she  estabhshed  eighty-four 
-convents  in  France.  In  the  year  1767,  she  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  as  one  of  the  saints  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  son,  and  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
father.  Baron  Chautal,  though  essentially,  as  it  appears,  a 
good-natured  person,  seems  to  have  practiced  a  singular 
frankness  in  his  epistolary  style,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  specimen  which  is  preserved  in  the  letters  of  his 
daughter.  On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  de  Sdiomberg  to  the 
dignity  of  Marshal  of  France,  Chautal  addressed  him 
the  following  laconic  letter : 

^Monseignewry 

Qaalili :  Barbe  noire :  famUiaritL 

Chautal.' 

In  this  rather  enigmatical  despatch,    the    Baron    is 
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understood  to  have  intended  to  reproach  his  correspon- 
dent with  being  indebted  for  his  promotion  to  his  high 
birth,  his  beard,  which  was  black  like  that  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  King.  Baron 
Ohautal  commanded  the  French  forces,  which  were 
stationed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhd  to  repulse  the  attack  of  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1627.  On 
this  occasion  he  sustained  himself  heroically  for  six  hours 
in  succession,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
received  twenty-seven  wounds,  — the  last,  as  is  said, 
from  the  hand  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  proved  fatal. 
His  widow  died  in  1632,  leaving  their  only  daughter, 
afterward  Madame  de  Sevign^,  an  orphan  six  years  old. 
She  owed  her  education  chiefly  to  her  uncle,  the  Abb^ 
de  Livry,  of  the  Coulanges  family,  who  took  a  paternal 
care  of  her  through  hfe,  and  left  her  his  property.  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  figures  constantly  in  the 
letters  under  the  title  of  le  bien  hon. 

Madamoiselle  de  Ohautal  was  presented  at  the  Oourt 
of  Louis  XIIL,  at  the  age  of  about  seventeen.  At  this 
time  she  is  described  as  having  been  remarkably  hand- 
some. She  was  of  middling  stature,  with  a  good  person, 
a  profusion  of  light  colored  hair,  an  uncommonly  fresh 
and  brilhant  complexion,  indicating  luxuriant  health,  a 
musical  voice,  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  skill  in  the  elegant  accomplishments  that 
belong  to  a  finished  education.  Her  cousin,  the  notorious 
Count  de  Bussy-Eabutin,  in  a  sort  of  satirical  portrait  of 
her,  written  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  amused  himself  at  the 
expense  of  her  square  nose  and  parti-colored  eye -lashes, 
to  which  she  occasionally  alludes  herself  in  her  letters. 
Bussy,  however,  in  his  better  moods,  does  justice  to  her 
appearance,  as  well  as  character,  and  repeatedly 
pronounces  her,  in  his  letters,  the  handsomest  woman  in 
France.     Her  beauty,  which  seems  to  have  depended  on 


good  health  and  a  happy  temperament,  rather  than  mere 
regularity  of  features,  improved  with  age,  and  she 
retained  to  a  very  late  period  of  life  the  titles  of  belUssima 
Madre,  and  the  Mother  Beauty,  (mere  beaute,)  which 
were  conferred  upon  her  by  her  cousin  Coulanges,  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  society  in  which 
she  lived.  The  year  following  her  appearance  at  Court 
she  married  the  Marquis  de  S^vign^,  who  was  killed  in 
a  duel  six  years  later,  leaving  her  a  wealthy  and  attract- 
ive widow  of  about  four-and-twenty,  at  a  Court  where, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  licentiousness  was  nearly 
universal,  and  where  the  women  of  fashion  passed, 
almost  without  exception,  through  the  two  periods  of 
gallantry  in  early  life,  and  ascetic  devotion  after  the  age 
of  pleasure  was  over.  It  is  no  slight  merit  in  Madame 
de  S^vign^,  considering  the  circumstances,  that  she 
steered  clear  of  both  these  opposite  excesses,  and  stood 
by  general  acknowledgment  above  suspicion.  This  is 
fairly  admitted  even  by  her  enemies,  or  rather  enemy,  for 
her  cousin  Bussy  was  the  only  person  who  ever  openly 
found  fault  with  her.  In  order  to  have  some  apology  for 
refusing  her  the  credit  she  deserves,  he  ascribes  her 
correct  conduct  to  coldness  of  temperament,  as  if  every 
line  of  her  correspondence  did  not  prove  that  her  heart 
was  overflowing  with  kindness,  and  that  she  was  habitu- 
ally under  the  influence  of  impulse,  quite  as  much  as  of 
calculation.  No  better  proof  of  this  will  be  wanted,  at 
least  by  the  ultra-prudent  generation  of  New  England 
parents,  than  that  she  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  her  large 
fortune  in  establishing  her  son  and  daughter,  and  found 
herself,  in  her  later  years,  reduced  to  comparatively  quite 
narrow  circumstances.  It  was  her  felicity,  or  rather  her 
merit,  that  her  afiections,  strong  as  they  were,  flowed  in 
healthy  and  natural  channels,  instead  of  wasting  them- 
selves on  forbidden  objects.     The  evident  ill-humor  with 
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which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagae  speaks  of  her  and 
her  writings,  was  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  superiority  in  this  respect  of  the  character 
of  JNladame  de  S^vign^  to  her  own. 

Madame  de  S^vign^  not  only  kept  herself  aloof  from 
the  almost  universal  licentiousness  of  her  time,  but 
steadily  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself 
with  exemplary  assiduity  to  the  education  of  her  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  are  addressed.  The 
same  authorities  which  represent  the  mother  as  the 
handsomest  woman  in  France,  describe  the  daughter  as 
the  handsomest  young  lady,  {la plus  Joke  jUle. )  She  was 
married  at  eighteen  to  the  Count  de  Grignan,  a  nobleman 
of  high  consideration  and  apparently  excellent  character, 
who  was  called  on  soon  after  to  act  as  governor  of 
Provence.  His  lady  naturally  accompanied  him,  and  the 
separation  that  took  place  in  consequence  between  the 
mother  and  daughter,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
correspondence,  which  has  given  them  both,  and  partic- 
ularly the  former,  so  extensive  a  celebrity.  After  a  few 
detached  letters  of  an  earlier  date,  the  principal  series 
commences  with  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Grignan 
for  Provence,  and  is  kept  up  at  very  short  intervals,  — 
excepting  when  the  parties  were  occasionally  together, 
sometimes  for  years  in  succession,  —  through  the  whole 
life  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ ;  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
died  at  her  daughter's  residence,  of  small  pox,  brought  on 
by  excessive  care  and  fatigue  in  attending  upon  this 
beloved  child  through  a  severe  and  protracted  illness  of 
several  months :  — -  thus,  finally  sacrificing  her  hfe  to  the 
strong  maternal  love  to  which  she  had  already  sacrificed 
her  fortune,  and  which  had  been  the  absorbing  passion 
and  principal  source  of  happiness  of  all  her  riper  years. 
This  deeply  affecting  catastrophe  crowns  with  a  sort  of 
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poetical  oonsistency,  the  beaatiful  and  touching  romance 
of  real  life,  which  it  brings  to  a  close. 

The  letters,  considered  merely  as  a  sketch  of  the  pri- 
vate adventures  of  the  parties,  revolve  round  the  circle  of 
incidents,  which  made  up,  at  that  time,  the  history  of 
every  family  of  the  same  class.  The  son's  achievements 
in  the  wars, — the  marriage  of  the  daughter,  —  her  health 
and  the  birth  of  her  children,  —  her  husband's  affairs, 
which  became  embarrassed  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  an  immense  household  as  governor  of  Provence,  with- 
out  any  adequate  allowance  from  the  King  to  cover  the 
expense ;  —  the  estabUshment  of  her  daughter's  children, 
—  tc^ether  with  the  adventures  of  other  more  remote 
branches  of  the  family,  compose  the  ontUne  of  the  plot, 
which  is  of  course  simple  enough.  The  characters  of  the 
corresponding  parties,  and  their  immediate  connections, 
are  also,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
herself,  rather  common  place.  The  son,  who  was  placed 
at  great  expense  to  his  mother  in  the  army,  seems  to 
have  made  little  or  no  figure,  and  retired  early  to  a  life  of 
inactivity.  The  daughter,  Madame  de  Grignan,  in  the 
few  of  her  lettera  which  are  preserved,  says  nothing  to 
justify  the  unbounded  admiration  with  which  she  is 
constantly  spoken  of  by  her  mother  and  the  whole  family 
circle.  Count  de  Bussy  is  an  original,  but  of  an  unpleas- 
ant kind ;  and  is  never  entertaining,  excepting  when  he 
makes  himself  ridiculous,  which  happens  rather  often. 
The  Coulanges  are  mere  votaries  of  fashion,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  But  the  test  of  genius,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
is,  proprie  comrnunia  dicere,-^^  to  produce  great  effects 
with  common  materials,  —  to  tell  the  story  of  life,  as  it 
really  passes,  in  a  lively,  original,  and  entertaining  way. 
The  brilliant  imagination  and  magical  pen  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^  threw  an  air  of  novelty  over  all  these  every-day 
characters  and  incidents,  and  we  follow  the  development 
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of  their  fortunes  with  an  interest  that  neTer  flags  throogk 
the  whole  twelve  volumes. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  these  letters,  though 
highly  agreeable  as  a  picture  of  domestic  Ufe  in  France 
at  the  period  when  they  were  written,  are,  from  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  that  period,  still  more 
valuable,  as  a  record  of  contemporary  events  and  char- 
acters. It  may  be  amusing  to  the  reader  to  cast  a  glance, 
—  of  course  exceedingly  rapid  and  cursory, — over  some 
of  the  scenes  that  are  successively  brought  before  the 
eye  in  traversing  this  long  and  well-stored  gallery. 

The  collection  opens  with  two  or  three  letters  to 
Manage,  a  sort  of  pedant,  who  then  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wit  He  had  some  share  in  the  education  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  He  is  quietly 
taught  to  keep  his  distance,  and,  taking  the  hint,  soon 
retires  into  silence,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  liim. 

The  next  personage  that  occupies  the  stage  is  the 
eccentric  cousin,  Bussy-Rabutin,  now  in  the  full  flow  of 
youthful  impertinence  and  self-sufficiency,  sowing  his 
wild  oats  with  a  profuse  hand  in  all  quarters.  The  great 
Turenne,  who  combined  with  transcendent  military 
talents,  an  almost  childish  simplicity  of  character,  could, 
nevertheless,  at  times  say  a  good  thing,  and  one  day 
informed  the  King  that  Bussy  was  the  best  officer  in  the 
anny — at  a  song.  The  King  pretty  soon  had  occasion  to 
kftow  by  experience  the  extent  of  Bussy's  talent  in  this 
way,  the  latter  having  in  one  of  his  ballads  introduced 
the  following  highly  complimentary  epigram  upon  Louis 
XIV.  and  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  —  who,  it  appears,  had 
a  rather  wide  mouth : 

<  Que  Deodatus  *  est  heureux 
De  baiser  ce  bee  amoureux 
Que  d'une  oreille  k  I'autre  va 

HaUelaia!'    • 

*  Deodatiu,  (Dieu-donn^,)  was  one  oC  the  tu&me«  Q(\ic»mlLVT . 
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'  What  a  fortunate  man  is  our  gracious  sovereign  in  being 
permitted  to  salute  a  mouth  that  stretches  so  invitingly 
from  ear  to  ear ! '  The  epigram,  which  is,  after  all  none 
of  the  best,  cost  poor  Bussy  pretty  dear.  Louis,  though 
not  very  intolerant  in  similar  cases,  thought  this  a  little 
too  bcLdf  or  was,  perhaps,  set  on  by  the  lady,  who  was 
probably  not  much  gratified  by  seeing  the  longitude  of 
her  mouth  so  nicely  calculated,  and  sent  Bussy  to  the 
Bastile.  After  doing  penance  there  for  a  few  months, 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estates,  where  he 
remained  an  exile  from  the  Court  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  appears,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  letters,  affecting  much  philosophy  and  resignation, 
but  always  engaged  in  some  new  effort  to  recover  the 
King's  favor.  It  is  not  very  easy,  however,  for  a  singed 
moth  to  get  back  his  wings.  All  these  efforts  successively 
failed,  and  Bussy  died  at  an  advanced  age,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  exile.  Madame  de  S^vigne  never  entirely 
forgave  him  for  his  wanton  and  malignant  attack  upon 
her  in  the  portrait.  She  receives  his  apologies,  though 
conceived  in  the  most  fulsome  strain  of  flattery  and 
devotion,  for  a  time  with  bitterness;  and  though  at 
length  apparently  softened,  maintains  a  constrained  and 
formal  tone  in  her  correspondence  with  him  to  the  last. 

The  personage  next  in  order  is  one  of  higher  political 
importance,  the  celebmted  Superintendent  Fouquet,  the 
Wolsey  of  France.  His  history  is  well  known.  The 
immense  fortune,  which  he  had  amassed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  and  the  ostentatious  display  which  he  made 
of  it,  were  the  real  causes  of  his  ruin.  He  had  assumed 
for  his  arms  a  squirrel,  pursued  by  a  snake,  which  was 
the  device  of  Colbert,  with  the  motto,  Quo  non  ascendam  1 
This  was  emblazoned  in  every  form  upon  the  walls  and 
furniture  of  his  splendid  residence  at  Vauxle-Vicomte. 
The  picture .  wsks  prophetic  of  his  fortune.     The  wily 
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enemy  was  too  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  his  indiscreet 
prey.  Colbert,  a  statesman  much  superior  in  conduct  to 
Fouquet,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Le  Tellier,  after- 
ward Marquis  de  Louvois,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
King  by  representations  of  the  inordinate  wealth  of  the 
Superintendent.  Shortly  after  an  entertainment  which 
he  had  given  to  the  King  and  Court  at  Vaux,  and  which 
had  exceeded  in  magnificence  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  France,  he  was  arrested,  and  his  papers  were 
seized.*  Among  these  was  unfortunately  found  the  draft 
of  some  plot  against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  formed  many 
years  before  during  the  ministry  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
the  different  members  of  the  royal  family  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  when  it  was  rather  difficult  for  any 
one  to  say  what  the  government  was,  or  who  was  in 
possession  of  it.  This  project,  which  had  never  been 
acted  on,  had  lain  forgotten  among  the  papers  of  Fou- 
quet, and  was  now  made  the  pretext  of  his  ruin.  After 
having  been  kept  in  confinement  three  years,  he  was 
tried  for  his  life  by  a  special  commission,  as  the  author  of 
the  paper  alluded  to.  The  Court  made  the  strongest 
efforts  to  procure  a  sentence  of  death,  but  could  only 
obtain  one  of  perpetual  banishment,  which  the  Bang 
commuted  into  the  severer  one  of  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  fate  of  Fouquet,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  vain, 
ambitious,  and  corrupt  man,  now  excites  little  sympathy ; 
but  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about  were  not  very 
creditable  to  the  character  of  Louis.  The  Superinten- 
dent had  made  himself  a  general  favorite  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  and  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  his  case  called  forth  at  the  time  much 
commiseration  among  the  better  part  of  society.  Tu- 
renne,  in  particular,  took  a  strong  interest  in  his  favor. 
One  day,  when   some  one   was    commending    in    his 
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presence  the  moderation  of  Le  Tellier,  and  blaming  the 
violence  of  Colbert :  *  Why,  yes/  replied  Turenne, 
'  Colbert  is  rather  more  eager  to  get  him  hung  than  Le 
Tellier,  but  Le  Tellier  is  much  more  afraid  that  he  will 
escape  than  Colbert/ 

Madame  de  S^vign^  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
Fouquet,  and  had  written  him  some  letters  during  his 
prosperity.  They  were  found  among  his  papers,  and 
without  throwing  any  imputation  upon  her  chamcter,  made 
known  to  the  Court,  for  the  first  time,  the  graces  of  her 
epistolary  style.  She  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Fouquet, 
and  gives  in  several  letters  a  minute  and  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings.  Fouquet  passed  a  number 
of  years  in  close  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol ; 
was  finally  released  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  and  died  a  few  months  after  his  liberation. 

The  death  of  Turenne  furnishes  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
with  a  subject  for  several  of  her  finest  letters.  This 
great  commander  was  killed  nearly  in  the  same  way 
with  General  Moreau.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Campaign  of  1675;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding, one  day  after  dinner,  to  examine  from  an  em- 
inence the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  were  retreating 
before  him.  He  had  with  him  a  large  suite,  including  his 
nephew,  the  Count  d'Elbeuf,  Count  Hamilton,  and  M.  de 
St.  Hilaire.  As  he  approached  the  eminence,  he  said  to  M. 
d*Elbeuf,  *  You  are  too  near  me,  nephew.  You  will 
make  me  known  to  the  enemy.*  Immediately  after, 
Count  Hamilton  said  to  him,  *  Come  this  way,  sir,  they 
are  firing  on  the  point  where  you  are.'  To  which  Tu- 
renne replied,  *  You  are  right.  I  shonld  not  like  to  be 
killed  to-day,  when  matters  are  going  on  so  well.*  He 
had  scarcely  turned  his  horse  when  St.  Hilaire  came  up 
to  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  begged  him  to  take  a  look  at  a 
battery  which  he  had  just  been  constructing,  a  little  in 
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the  other  direetioiL  Turenne  returned,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  ball,  which  also  carried  away  the  arm  of  St 
Hilaire,  struck  him  in  the  body.  His  horse  started  at  the 
shock,  and  conveyed  the  rider  back  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  nephew.  The  hero  had  not  yet  fallen,  but 
was  bowed  down  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  when  the 
animal  stopped,  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  attendants, 
convulsively  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  expired.  The  ball  had  carried  away  a 
portion  of  his  heart. 

Funeral  orations  were  delivered  in  honor  of  Turenne 
by  the  great  pulpit  orators,  Mascaron  and  Fi^chier,  upon 
both  of  which  we  have  commentaries  from  Madame  de 
S^vign^.  The  former  seems  to  have  attracted  rather  more 
of  her  attention  than  the  latter ;  and  this  preference  has 
been  considered  as  a  proof  of  bad  taste,  but  was  probably 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
oration  of  Fl^chier,  having  been  at  the  time  ill  in  the 
country.  In  general,  as  we  said  before,  she  speaks  fre- 
quently of  the  pulpit  orators,  particularly  Bourdaloue. 
The  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  his  audiences  seems  to 
have  been  very  great.  One  day,  while  he  was  delivering 
a  sermon,  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  truth  of  a  particular  passage,  that  he  expressed 
his  approbation  aloud,  on  the  spot,  in  the  not  very  ed- 
ifying ejaculation,  Mon  IHeu,  U  a  raison!  The  prin- 
cesses, who  were  present,  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  it  was  sometime  before  order  could  be  restored. 

Madame  do  S^vign^  does  full  justice  on  various  occa- 
sions to  Bossuet.  The  magnificent  funeral  oration  which 
he  delivered  upon  the  great  Cond^,  beginning  with  the 
well-known  Dieu  seid  est  grand,  contains  a  parallel  be- 
tween Cond4  and  Turenne,  which  did  not  at  the  time 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Court.  As  Cond^  was  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  it  was  thought  rather  indecorous 
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that  any  mere  nobleman,  however  elevated  in  rank,  (and 
Tiirenne  himself  was  a  prince,)  should  be  brought  into 
competition  with  him.  Count  de  Grammont,  a  nephew 
of  the  Marshal,  said  to  the  King  after  hearing  Bossuet, 
that  he  had  been  listening  to  the  funeral  oration  of  M.  de 
Turenne ;  and  Madame  de  S^vign^  herself  remarks  that 
M.  de  Meaux,  in  comparing  tvithoiU  necessity  these  two 
great  captains,  gave  credit  to  Cond^  for  talent  and  good 
fortune,  but  allowed  to  Turenne  the  higher  praise  of 
prudence  and  good  conduct.  This  brilliant  aristocracy 
little  thought,  at  the  time,  how  soon  a  Corsican  adven- 
turer, with  very  doubtful  pretensions  to  nobility  of  any 
kind,  was  to  seat  himself  in  triumph  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis. 

Louis  XIV.  figures  frequently  in  the  letters,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  makes  a  good  figure  wherever  he  appears. 
Like  his  contemporary  and  pensioner,  Charles  II.,  he 
possessed  the  apropos  in  discourse,  and  a  remarkable* 
happiness  in  repartee.  Thus,  when  he  was  taking  leave 
of  the  unfortunate  James  II.,  at  his  departure  for  Ireland 
on  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  he  said 
to  him,  *  I  shall  always  be  proud  and  happy  to  receive 
your  Majesty  in  my  kingdom,  but  the  greatest  compliment 
that  I  can  pay  you  at  parting  is  to  wish  that  I  may  never 
see  you  again.'  When  the  Marquis  of  Uxelles,  who  after 
a  gallant  defence  had  been  compelled  by  want  of  powder 
and  provisions  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Mentz,  returned 
to  Paris,  he  was  hissed,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
theatre.  The  King,  by  way  of  compensation,  received 
him  at  Court  with  great  favor,  and  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  you 
defended  your  post  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and  surrendered 
like  a  man  of  sense.'  One  day  at  the  King's  Lev^e,  the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  loss  of  a  recent  battle  by 
the  Marshal  de  Cr^qui,  some  one  of  the  courtiers  inquired 
of  his   Majesty,  why  the  Marshal  fought  this  battle? 

2* 
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*  Your  question/  said  the  King,  in  reply,  '  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  one  which  was  addressed  to  the  fa- 
mous Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  during  the  thirty  years* 
war,  by  a  veteran  officer  in  a  blue  riband  named  Parabere : 

*  You  ask  me  why  I  fought  the  battle,'  said  Weimar  in 
reply,  '  why,  sir,  I  fought  it  because  I  thought  I  should 
win  it ; '  and  then  turning  to  one  of  his  aids,  *  Pray,'  said 
he,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  circle,  *  who 
is  this  old  fool  in  the  blue  riband  ? ' '  Bourdaloue  in  his 
sermons  lashed  the  licentiousness  of  the  Court  at  times 
with  a  good  deal  of  freedom.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
the  courtiers  made  some  complaint  to  the  King.  '  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  in  answer,  '  Bourdaloue  has  done  his 
duty ;  it  remains  for  us  to  do  ours,  and  I  wish  we  may 
succeed  as  well.'  At  another  time,  Massillon  had  been 
preaching  upon  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  described  by  St  Paul,  which  he  represented  figu- 
ratively as  an  internal  struggle  between  two  persons  con- 
tending for  the  mastery.  The  King  went  forward  to  meet 
him  as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  said  to  him,  *  Ahy  monpere  !  queje  conncds  bien 
ces  deux  homines  la  ! ' —  Ah,  my  good  father !  T,  for  one, 
am  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  two  gentlemen  you 
have  been  speaking  of! 

In  the  satirical  portrait  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  by  her 
cousin,  Count  de  Bussy,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  he 
charges  her  with  being  too  much  dazzled  by  the  pagean- 
try of  the  Court,  and  too  much  elated  by  any  little  per- 
sonal attention  from  the  King  or  Queen.  '  One  evening,' 
says  he,  *  after  the  King  had  been  dancing  a  minuet  with 
her,  on  resuming  her  seat,  which  was  by  ray  side,  she 
remarked, '  Well,  cousin,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  King 
has  great  qualities ;  I  think  he  will  eclipse  the  glory  of 
all  his  predecessors.'  I  could  not,'  says  Bussy,  '  help 
laughing  in  her  face  at  the  singularity  of  the  apropos^ 
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and  replied,  *  After  the  proof  of  heroism  which  he  has 
just  given  in  dancing  with  you,  my  fair  cousin,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it'  She  was  on  the  point,'  adds 
Bussy,  'of  crying  out  Vive  le  Roi,  before  the  whole 
company/ 

There  would  be  no  great  harm  in  all  this,  if  it  were 
literally  true ;  but  as  Bussy  afterwards  disavowed  and 
retracted  the  whole  portrait,  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  attach  any  importance  to  this  passage.  There  is  no 
appearance  in  the  letters  of  excessive  admiration  of  the 
King.  The  tone,  whenever  he  is  mentioned,  is  evidently 
guarded,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  all  letters 
passing  through  the  post-office  were  subject  to  inspection ; 
but  the  language,  though  commonly  laudatory,  does  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  justice,  for  Louis 
XIV.  did,  in  fact,  possess  great  qualities,  combined  with 
some  great  weaknesses,  and  did  eclipse  the  glory  of  most 
of  his  predecessors.  Madame  de  S4vign^  repeatedly 
gives  her  opinion,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  upon  the  insane 
passion  for  war,  which  was  the  prominent  vice  in  his 
character ;  and,  when  she  praises  him,  generally  does  it 
with  discrimination.  She  commends  particularly,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  his  felicity  in  reply,  and  the  correctness  of 
taste  with  which  he  kept  up  the  deconim  of  his  station, 
or,  as  the  Empress  Catherine  would  have  said,  enacted 
the  part  of  king. 

The  chapter  of  the  King's  mistresses  is  treated  in  the 
letters  with  great  discretion ;  a  fact  which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  refute  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  charge  of 
tittle-tattle,  since  a  lover  of  mere  gossip  would  have  made 
this  topic  the  principal  one  throughout  the  whole  correspon- 
dence. It  is  touched  upon  by  Madame  de  S^vign^  very 
sparingly,  and  always  in  the  most  proper  manner.  She 
seems  to  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  King's  successive  favorites,  excepting  Madame  de 
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MainteDon,  to  whom  he  was  privately  marriecL  With  I 
her  Madame  de  S^vign^  had  been  somewhat  intimate  in 
earlier  life,  and  had  sometimes  visited  her  after  her 
marriage  to  the  Eang.  Madame  de  Montespan  is  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  and  also  Madamoiselle  de  Fontanges, 
who  was  much  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for  wit 
'The  Fontanges/  said  Madame,  'though  her  hair  is 
rather  red,  is  beautiful  from  head  to  foot ;  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  thing  prettier,  and  she  is,  withal,  the  best 
creature  in  the  world ;  but  she  has  no  more  wit  than  a 
kitten/  The  Abh6  de  Choisy  said  of  her  that  she  was 
as  '  handsome  as  an  angel,  and  as  silly  as  a  basket,' — 
(belle  comme  un  ange,  et  sotte  comme  un  panier.)  The 
latter  similitude  is  new  to  us ;  we  have  sometimes  heard 
a  smihng  face  compared  to  a  basket  of  chips. 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  Court  out  of  her  own  family, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
intimate  companion  of  Madame  de  S^vign^.  She  was 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  distinguished  friend  of  Amer- 
ica, and  was  celebrated  in  her  day  as  the  author  of 
several  very  popular  novels.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
modem  writers  of  fiction  who  had  the  good  taste  to  rely 
for  efiect  on  the  use  of  natural  incidents  and  characters. 
Her  Princess  of  Cleves  forms  the  transition  from  the 
romance  of  chivalry  to  the  modem  novel,  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  picture  of  real  life.  Madame  de  Comuel 
is  often  mentioned  as  the  wit  of  the  circle.  Several  of 
her  hons  mots  are  quoted,  which,  however,  in  general,  are 
not  very  marvellous.  One  of  the  best,  and  that  is  merely 
a  play  on  words,  was  occasioned  by  a  negotiation  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Pope,  which  was  expected  to 
terminate  in  the  publication  of  certain  papal  bulls.  While 
the  matter  was  in  progress,  the  Abb^  de  Polignac  arrived 
at  Paris  from  Rome,  bearing  despatches  which  it  was 
generally  thought  must  be  the  wished-for  documents,  but 


which  proved  to  be  merely  preliminary  articles.  *  Ces  ne 
sontpas  des  huMes  qiCil  apporte^  said  Madame  de  Comuel, 
' mats  des  preambides* 

The  men  of  wit  and  letters  constituted  the  favorite 
society  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  of  these  she  was 
particularly  intimate  with  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucault, 
Cardinal  de  Eetz,  and  the  Abb4  Amanld.  Among  the 
poets  her  passion  was  for  Comeille,  whom  she  praises 
throughout  the  letters  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  and 
quotes  upon  all  occasions.  She  preferred  him  to  Hacine, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said,  —  though  the  remark  does 
not  appear  in  her  letters,  —  that  the  taste  for  Bacine  was 
a  mere  whim,  which  would  pass  away»  like  the  taste  for 
coflfee.  Both  have  now  stood  the  test  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, and  seem  to  be  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground 
in  the  public  favor.  Madame  de  S^vign^  herself,  at  a 
later  period,  became  more  just  to  the  merit  of  Eacine ; 
nd  after  witnessing  the  representation  of  his  Esther  at 
Court,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  that  must  satisfy  his  warmest 
admirers.  Her  account  of  this  affair  is,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  a  specimen  as  can  be  given  of  her  letters : 

'  We  went  to  St.  Cyr  on  Saturday,  —  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
Madame  de  Bagnols,  the  Abbe  Tita,  and  myself.  On  arriving 
we  found  that  places  had  been  kept  for  us.  An  attendant  told 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  ordered 
a  seat  to  be  reserved  for  her  next  to  herself.  Think  what  an 
honor !  '  As  for  you,  Madame,'  said  he  to  me,  ^  take  your  choice.' 
I  placed  myself  with  Madame  de  Bagnols  on  the  second  bench 
behind  the  duchesses.  Marshal  Bellefonte  came  and  took  a 
seat  by  my  side.  We  listened  to  the  piece  with  an  attention  that 
was  remarked,  and  occasionally  threw  in,  in  a  low  lone,  some 
complimentary  expressions,  which  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
hatched  imder  ihefontanges*  of  all  the  ladies  present.    I  can 

4f  Madame  de  Fontanges  had  given  her  name  to  a  particiilar  head-drest . 
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give  you  no  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  piece.  It  is 
something  which  cannot  be  described,  and  can  never  be  imitated. 
It  is  a  combination  of  music,  poetry,  song,  and  character,  so 
complete  and  perfect,  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.  The 
young  ladies,  who  act  the  kings  and  great  men,  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  purpose  for  their  parts.  The  attention  is  fixed, 
and  no  other  regret  is  felt  than  that  so  charming  a  piece  should 
ever  come  to  an  end.  It  is  throughout  at  once  simple,  innocent, 
touching,  and  sublime.  The  plot  agrees  entirely  with  the 
Scripture  narrative;  the  choru^ses,  of  which  the  words  are 
borrowed  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  are  so 
exquisitely  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  be  heard  without  tears. 
I  was  perfectly  charmed,  and  so  was  the  Marshal,  who,  leaving 
his  place,  went  and  told  the  King  how  much  he  was  delighted, 
and  that  he  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  just  such  a  lady  as 
ought  to  be  present  at  a  representation  of  Esther.  The  King 
then  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  I  understand,  Madame,  that  yoa 
have  been  pleased.'  I  replied  without  confusion,  '  Sire,  I  have 
been  charmed.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  been 
delighted.'  '  Racine,'  replied  the  King, '  has  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  talent.'  '  That  he  has.  Sire,'  said  I ',  '  and  these  young  ladies 
have  certainly  a  great  deal,  too.  They  play  their  parts  as  if  they 
had  never  done  any  thing  else.'  '  It  is  true  enough,'  replied  the 
King.  His  Majesty  then  retired,  leaving  me  an  object  of  general 
envy.  As  I  was  almost  the  only  person  who  had  not  been 
present  at  any  preceding  representation,  the  King  was  probably 
pleased  with  my  sincere  though  quiet  expressions  of  satisfaction. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  came  to  say  a  word  to  me ;  Madame 
de  Maintenon  gave  me  a  look  as  she  retired  with  the  King.  I 
was  ready  with  answers  to  every  one,  for  I  was  in  good  luck. 
We  retired  in  the  evening  by  torch-light,  and  supped  vrith 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  to  whom  the  King  had  also  spoken 
with  great  familiarity  and  kindness.  I  saw  the  Chevalier,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  little  success,  for  I  see  no  necessity 
for  making  a  mystery  of  these  things,  as  some  persons  do.  He 
was  highly  gratified.  So  there  you  have  the  whole  story.  Mr. 
de  Meaux  (Bossuet)  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  so 
did  the  Prince,  (Cond^.)  I  regret  that  you  were  not  present, 
but  we  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.' 
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This  is  certainly  very  pleasant  tUde'tatUe.  On  fit 
occasions  Madame  de  S^vign^  can  discourse  in  a  higher 
and  more  serious  mood.  Her  letter  to  M.  de  Coulanges 
on  the  death  of  the  minister  Louvois  is  an  example : 

'  I  am  so  much  shocked  hy  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  de  Lou- 
vois, that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  it  He  is  dead,  then !  — 
the  great  minister,  —  the  powerful  man, — who  held  so  high  a 
place,  — whose  mot,  as  M.  Nicole  says,  was  so  widely  expanded, 
— who  was  the  centre  of  so  many  interests.  How  much  business 
has  he  not  left  unsettled !  How  many  plans  and  projects  but 
half  executed !  How  many  webs  of  secret  intrigue  to  be  unrav- 
elled !  How  many  wars  just  begun  to  be  brought  to  a  close ! 
How  many  moves  still  to  be  made  upon  the  great  political 
chess-board !  In  vain  he  begs  for  a  short  respite :  '  Oh,  my 
God !  allow  me  a  little  more  time ;  let  me  only  say  check  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  mate  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.'  '  No,  no, 
you  shall  not  have  a  moment,  —  not  a  single  moment.'  Is  it 
possible  to  talk  on  such  matters  ?  Alas,  no !  we  must  reflect 
upon  them  in  the  silence  of  the  closet.  This  is  the  second 
Minister  that  has  died  since  you  went  to  Rome,  both  bound  by  a 
hundred  million  ties  to  the  world :  how  unlike  their  characters ! 
and  yet  how  similar  their  fates ! 

'  As  to  your  faith  in  religion,  which  you  say  is  shaken  by 
what  you  see  going  on  around  you  at  Rome,  permit  me  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  are  altogether  wrong.  I  have 
heard  a  person  of  the  best  judgment  draw  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion  from  what  passes  in  that  city  at  the  election  of  a 
Pope.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Christian  religion  must  be  of 
divine  origin  to  be  able  to  sustain  itself  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  disorders.  This,  my  dear  cousin,  is  the  proper  view 
of  the  subject.  Recollect  how  often  this  very  city  has  been 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  —  that  in  the  earHer  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  intrigues  of  the  Conclave  always  terminated  in 
electing  from  among  the  priests  the  one  who  appeared  to  have 
the  greatest  share  of  fortitude  and  zeal  in  the  cause; — that 
thirty-seven  Popes,  undismayed  by  the  certainty  of  martyrdom, 
and  that  in  the  most  cruel  form,  accepted  the  place,  and  were 
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ccmduoted  successively  to  the  stake.  If  you  will  only  read  the 
history  of  the  Church,  you  must  be  satisfied  that  a  religion  which 
was  established  and  continues  to  subsist  by  a  perpetual  miracle, 
cannot  be  a  mere  imagination  of  men.  Men  do  not  imagine  in 
this  way.  Read  St.  Augustine's  Truth  of  Religion;  read  Ah- 
badie, — inferior  it  is  true  to  the  great  saint,  but  not  unworthy 
to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  him.  Ask  the  Abb^  de 
Polignac,  by  the  by,  how  he  likes  Abbadie.  But,  my  dear 
cousin,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  collect  your  ideas  on  this  great 
subject,  and  not  to  permit  yourself  to  be  led  away  so  lightly  into 
&lse  conclusions.' 

We  call  this  pretty  good  sermonising  for  a  lady. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  efiect  in  di£l[erent 
parts  of  the  letters.  It  will  be  remarked  What  there  is 
here  nothing  of  the  bigotry  to  particular  forms  and 
phrases,  which  constitutes  the  religion  of  so  many  per- 
sons. Madame  de  S^vign^  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
corruptions  existing,  not  merely  in  other  forms  of  religion, 
but  in  that  to  which  she  was  herself  by  birth  and 
education  attached.  Her  correspondent  Conlanges,  who 
like  his  cousin  Bussy  was  one  of  the  best  heads  in 
France  —  at  a  song — witnessed  the  same  corruptions, 
and  concluded  from  them  that  religion  must  be  a  mere 
fable.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  following  century,  who  thought  that 
because  St.  Denys  did  not  really  carry  his  head  under 
his  arm  from  Paris  to  his  own  Abbey,  this  universal  frame 
must  be  without  a  mind, — as  if  there  were  Xjie  most 
remote  connection  between  the  two  propositions.  Mad- 
ame de  S6vign6  reasons  differently.  She  sees,  through 
the  clouds  of  error  and  corruption,  that  disfigure  its 
external  forms,  creeds,  and  ceremonies,  the  beauty  of 
religion  itself,  and  feels  that  a  faith  which  subsists  and 
triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  these  corruptions  must  have 
the  essential  characteristics  of  divinity.  Having  fortified 
herself  in  this  conviction,  she  does  not  permit  it  to  carry 
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her  ont  of  the  world  into  convents  and  penitentiaries ; 
nor  does  she  leave  it  at  home,  when  she  goes  into  the 
world,  and  disgrace  her  principles  by  joining  in  the  fash- 
ionable vices  of  the  day.  She  takes  her  religion  with 
her  into  society,  where  it  enables  her  to  hold  up  to  a 
licentious  and  frivolous  Court  the  edifying  example  of  a 
moral  purity,  which  even  foes  could  not  venture  to 
impeach,  and  a  cheerful,  consistent,  intelligent  piety, 
graced  and  made  attractive  by  a  union  with  the  highest 
accomplishments  and  most  exquisite  refinements  of 
civilized  life. 

We  do  not  quite  sympathize  with  Madame  de  S^vigne 
in  her  admiration  of  Nicole,  the  Amauds,  and  the  other 
*  gentlemen  of  Port-RoyaL*  This  establishment,  which 
was  a  sort  of  monastery,  acquired  a  high  reputation  from 
having  served  for  a  time  as  a  retreat  and  residence  of  the 
great  Pascal.  His  name  threw  a  kind  of  celebrity  over 
the  whole  community,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  sus- 
tained by  any  of  their  published  works.  The  Arnauds 
kept  up  the  controversy,  which  he  had  commenced  in  his 
famous  Pfovinciah  between  the  Molinists  and  the 
Jansenists,  —  the  loose  and  strict  moralists  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  being  no  longer  vivified  by  his  genius,  it 
degenerated  into  a  caput  nwrtuum  of  bitter  and  angry 
pamphlets,  which  were  never  much  read,  and  are  now 
forgotten.  From  her  great  partiality  for  the  Amauds, 
and  personal  intimacy  with  them,  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  Jansenist;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  worldly  fortunes  of  her  family,  which 
were  not  very  brilliant,  were  injured  by  this  connection ; 
for  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful  at  Court  during  the 
whole  period  of  Louis  XIV.  But  even  on  this  subject 
she  exhibits  her  usual  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and, 
with  all  her  admiration  of  the  Amauds  and  of  Pcwrt-Royal, 
never  meddles  in  her  letters  with  the  Jansenist  contro- 
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versy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it,  whenever  she 
aUudes  to  it,  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry  as  a  matter  in  which 
she  felt  no  interest. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Madame  de  S^vigne, 
having,  we  trust,  said  enough  to  recommend  her  to  the 
attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  were  not  before 
particularly  acquainted  with  her  merits.  We  cannot  but 
notice  in  couclusion,  —  if  we  may  venture  to  tack  a  trite 
moral  to  a  tedious  tale,  —  the  strong  impression  that  re- 
mains upon  the  mind  after  a  glance  at  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  the  prodigious  superiority  of  literary  talent  over 
every  other  exercise  of  intellect,  as  a  means  of  conferring 
permanent  distinction  on  its  possessors  and  all  with 
whom  they  are  connected.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is 
universally  considered  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  What  gave  it  this  splendid 
pre-eminence  ?  Louis  XIV.  himself,  although,  as  Mad- 
ame de  S^vign^  justly  remarks,  he  possessed  great  qualities 
and  eclipsed  the  glory  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  now 
comes  in  for  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  attention  we 
bestow  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  generals, 
Cond^,  Turenne,  Luxemburg,  and  the  rest,  —  unques- 
tionably men  of  distinguished  talent,  —  were  yet  in  no 
way  superior  to  the  thunderbolts  of  war  that  have  wasted 
mankind  from  age  to  age  and  are  now  forgotten.  His 
ministers,  Fouquet,  Colbert,  Louvois,  have  left  no  marked 
traces  in  history.  The  celebrated  beauties  that  charmed 
all  eyes  at  the  Court  festivals  have  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust.  Yet  we  still  chng  with  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  memory  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  because  it  was  the 
age  of  Pascal  and  Corneille,  of  Racine,  Mohere,  and  La 
Fontaine,  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  La 
Bruyere,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  Madame  de  S^vign^. 
The  time  will  probably  come,  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  the  military  and  civic  glories  of  this  period 
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will  be  still  more  lightly,  because  more  correctly  estima- 
ted, than  they  are  now:  —  when  the  King,  who  could 
make  war  upon  Holland,  because  he  was  offended  by  the 
device  of  a  burgomaster's  seal,  and  the  general  who  burnt 
the  Palatinate  in  cold  blood,  will  be  looked  upon,  —  with 
all  their  refinement  and  merit  of  a  certain  kind,  —  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  same  class  of  serai -barbarians 
with  the  Tamerlanes  and  Attilas,  the  Eolands  and  the 
Red  Jackets;  —  when  the  Fouquets  and  Colberts  will 
be  considered  as  possessing  a  moral  value  very  little 
higher  than  that  of  the  squirrels  and  snakes,  which  they 
not  inappropriately  assumed  as  their  emblems.  But  the 
maxims  of  La  Bochefoucault  will  never  lose  their  point, 
nor  the  poetry  of  Racine  its  charm.  The  graceful 
eloquence  of  Fenelon  will  flow  forever  through  the  pages 
of  Telemachus,  and  the  latest  posterity  will  listen  with  as 
much,  or  even  greater  pleasure  than  their  contemporaries 
to  the  discourses  of  Bossuet  and  Massillon.  The  mas- 
terly productions  of  these  great  men,  and  their  illustrious 
contemporaries,  will  perpetuate  to  the  'last  syllable  of 
recorded  time  *  the  celebrity  which  they  originally  con- 
ferred upon  the  period  when  they  lived,  and  crown 
with  a  light  of  perennial  and  unfading  glory  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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[Notch  American  Berlew,  Oct  ISSTO 

Our  ingenious  countryman,  Geoffrey  Crayon,  has 
somewhere  noticed  the  singular  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  pedants,  who  affect  to  despise  the 
Hght  and  popular  literary  productions  of  their  own  time, 
while  they  pass  their  days  and  nights  in  studying  and 
illustrating  the  similar  works  of  the  ancient  authors.  By 
the  same  rule,  the  poems  which  these  critics  now  reject 
as  immoral  or  frivolous,  will  become  the  favorite  objects 
of  investigation  with  future  Hemsterhuises  and  Ruhnke- 
nii  two  or  three  milleniums  hence.  Such  personages,  for 
example,  as  Sweet  Fanny  of  Timmol,  and  Tam  0*Shan- 
ter,  however  obnoxious  at  present  to  the  graver  part  of 
the  community,  may  then  be  as  interesting  to  the  learned, 
as  the  Pyrrhas  and  Glyceriums  of  antiquity  have  always 
been  to  the  most  exemplary  modem  scholars.  There 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  fixed  principles  in  these  matters. 
St.  John,  sumamed  for  his  eloquence  the  Golden  Mouth, 
(  Chrysostom,)  who  habitually  thundered  from  his  patriar- 
chal pulpit  against  every  thing  licentious  in  word  or  action, 
regularly  slept  with  an  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow ; 
and  as  another  instance  of  the  same  incongruity,  we  have 

^  1.  Observations  Critigiies  svr  le  Romcm  de  Gil  Mas  de  Santillane; 
par  J.  A.  Llobbmte,  Auteur  de  I'Histoire  Critique  de  1' Inquisition,  &;c. 
8vo.    pp.  310.    Paris,  1822. 

2.  Aventuras  de  GU  Mas  de  SarUtUam^t^  robadas  a  Espa?ia  y  adoptadas 
en  Francia  por  Mmisieur  Lesage.  rtstituidas  d  su  Patria  y  d  su  Lengiut 
nativa  por  tm  Espa?iol  zeloso  gym  no  sttfre  se  hurUni  de  su  Nacion.  [J.  F. 
DE  IsLA.j    4th  edition.    4  vols.    12mo.    Ijondon,  1815. 
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here  two  learned  Spanish  priests  vindicating  the  claims 
of  their  coixntry  to  the  authorship  of  the  popular  and  not 
very  straitlaced  novel  of  Gil  Bias,  with  as  much  zeal  as 
if  the  question  concerned  the  Alcald  Polyglott  or  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  They  both  indeed  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
with  a  sort  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  appears  at  first 
view  ridiculous  enough  upon  such  a  subject,  but  which 
we  are  half  tempted  to  excuse,  when  we  recollect  the 
somewhat  excessive  movements  of  indignation  into  which 
we  have  been  occasionally  betrayed  ourselves  by  the  re- 
marks of  certain  meddling  foreigners  upon  the  weak 
points  in  the  character  of  our  own  country. 

Father  Isla,  the  Spanish  translator  of  Gil  Bias,  was 
himself  an  original  writer  of  merit.  His  works  are  most- 
ly of  a  gay  and  humorous  cast ;  but  on  this  subject  he  is 
as  stem  as  the  Eoman  Cassius,  and  will  bear  no  raillery. 
His  wrath  at  the  supposed  act  of  larceny  committed  by 
Lesage  upon  the  Jiterary  property  and  reputation  of  one 
of  his  countrymen  overflows,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen 
above,  even  in  the  title-page,  where  he  declares  himself 
to  be  a  zealous  Spaniard,  who  will  not  suffer  his  nation 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  aflirms,  that  he  has  restored  to  it  a 
treasure  of  which  it  had  been  robbed  by  a  marauding 
Frenchman.  Llorente,  the  author  of  the  *  Critical  Obser- 
vations,' is  pretty  well  known  to  the  general  reader  by 
several  preceding  publications,  and  especially  by  his  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition.  He  had  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  branch  of  this  far  famed  institu- 
tion which  once  existed  in  Spain,*  and,  after  it  was  abol- 

*  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Sir  John  Copley,  lately  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  (son  of  our  countryman,  the  celebrated  painter,) 
in  a  speech  on  the  Catholic  question,  delivered  in  Parliament  in  the  month 
of  March,  1827,  should  have  represented  the  Inquisition  as  then  existmg 
in  Spain.  Unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  clergy  ever  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  to  obtain  the  reestablishment  of  this  tribunal, 
but  hitherto  without  effect    In  the  winter  of  1825-6,  the  Council  of  Castile 
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ished  by  the  Cortes,  revealed  to  the  woild  the  secrets  of 
the  prisonhouse  of  which  he  had  so  long  kept  the  keys 
and  records.  As  respects  the  question  now  at  issue,  Llo- 
rente,  whose  passions,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  upon  it, 
had  been  cooled  by  the  frosts  of  seventy  or  eighty  winters, 
discusses  it  with  rather  more  moderation  than  Father 
Isla,  but  still  with  evident  and  very  deep  feeling.  He 
takes  at  times  a  tone  bordering  on  the  pathetic,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  generosity  of  the  French ;  representing  it  as 
a  thing  below  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  nation,  abound- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  literary  riches,  to  despoil  a  comparative- 
ly poorer  neighbor  of  this  pearl  of  great  price.  Assuming 
at  the  close  an  air  of  solemnity,  he  asserts,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  verdict  of  contemporary  critics,  the  grand  tri- 
bunal of  posterity  will  certainly  decide  the  question  in 
favor  of  the  claims  of  Spain. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  details  of  this 
controversy  to  be  able  to  say  exactly  at  what  period  it 
arose,  or  to  mention  all  the  various  alternations  of  opinion, 
and  successive  triumphs  of  one  party  or  the  other,  which 
have  probably  marked  its  progress.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  contemporaries  of  Lesage  entertained  some 
doubts  as  to  his  full  and  exclusive  right  to  be  considered 
the  original  author  of  Gil  Bias.  The  compilers  of  a 
French  biographical  dictionary,  published  in  1771,  men- 
tion the  work  with  the  Bachelor  of  Salarrumca^  Guzman 
de  Alfarache,  and  Le  Diahle  BoiteuXt  among  the  author^s 
imitations  or  translations  from  the  Spanish,  as  if  he  had 
himself  acknowledged  it  to  be  so,  as  he  did  the  others. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  an  opinion  expressed  in  this 

and  the  Council  of  State,  the  two  highest  political  corporations  in  the  king- 
dom, both  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  joined  in  three  successive  rep- 
resentations to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  measure,  with  which  the  king  as 
often  refused  to  comply.  These  circumstances  were  commented  upon  at 
the  time  in  all  the  newspapers  in  Europe,  and  ought  not  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  attorney  general  of  Great  Britain. 
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way,  without  explanation  or  qualification,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  person 
who  gave  it,  rather  than  the  probability  of  the  fact,  which, 
if  true,  was  certainly  not  so  notorious  or  undisputed  as 
this  article  would  make  it  appear.  The  assertion  proves 
nevertheless,  that  there  was  a  current  report  of  this  de- 
scription. Voltaire  has  somewhere  thrown  out  hints  of 
the  same  kind ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  formal 
disquisition  had  been  published  on  the  question  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  Father  Isla, 
preceded  by  a  preliminary  discourse,  in  which  the  worthy 
Jesuit  boldly  and  peremptorily  pronounces  Lesage  to  be 
a  literary  pirate. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  learned  Father 
deals  in  round  and  angry  assertion  rather  than  argument ; 
and  upon  looking  a  little  narrowly  into  the  substance  of 
his  reasoning,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  objection  what- 
ever to  the  claims  of  the  French  author,  excepting  the 
authority  of  the  above-mentioned  biographical  dictionary. 
This  is  quoted  and  much  relied  upon  by  Isla,  but  amounts 
in  reality  to  nothing ;  because  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  compiler  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject,  pos- 
sessed no  precise  information  upon  it,  and  did  not  mean 
to  treat  it  as  a  questionable  point.  He  obviously  had  in 
his  mind  the  idea,  that  the  work  was  an  avowed  transla- 
tion or  imitation  from  the  Spanish.  Father  Isla,  notwith- 
standing his  confident  tone,  has  no  direct  proof  whatever 
to  support  his  assertion ;  nor  has  he  attempted  even  to 
make  it  out  by  internal  evidence,  as  he  naturally  should 
have  done,  and  as  Uorente  very  properly  has.  The  sys- 
tem  of  Isla  is,  therefore,  wholly  baseless  as  presented  by 
him.  In  order  to  show  in  what  manner  Lesage  became 
possessed  of  the  Spanish  manuscript  of  Gil  Bias,  he 
mentions  a  report  that  he  had  been  for  several  years  atr 
tached  to  the  French  embassy  in  Spain ;  ^n<}  t^^^t  during 
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this  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  Andalusian 
lawyer,  who  confided  to  him  this  and  some  other  manu- 
scripts, which  were  too  free  in  their  remarks  on  pohtical 
subjects  to  appear  in  Spain.  The  first  of  these  facts,  if 
true,  would  rather  serve  to  confute,  than  to  establish  the 
system  of  Father  Isla,  since  a  long  residence  in  Spain 
under  such  circumstances  would  furnish  the  most  plausi- 
ble account  that  could  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  foreign  writer  might  have  obtained  the  rich  mass  of 
Spanish  materials  employed  in  this  novel.  The  story  of 
the  Andalusian  lawyer  and  his  manuscripts  is  too  vague 
to  deserve  much  attention.  On  the  whole,  our  Jesuit 
seems  to  have  given  proof  of  zeal  in  a  great  measure 
without  knowledge ;  and  to  have,  in  fact,  done  little  or 
nothing  toward  establishing  the  claims  of  his  country  to 
the  authorship  of  Gil  Bias.  The  extreme  confidence 
which  he  felt  in  an  opinion  in  favor  of  which  he  had  so 
little  to  say,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  make  it  probable 
that  there  prevailed  among  the  literary  men  with  whom 
he  associated  a  general  presumption  to  this  efl^ect,  which 
formed  the  real  ground  of  his  belief  in  a  proposition  which 
he  evidently  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  graver  collisions  that  came  on  soon 
after  in  both  hemispheres,  and  fully  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanish  nations,  the  public  lost 
sight  for  a  time  of  this  dispute  about  the  origin  of  Gil 
Bias,  and  we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  of  note  was 
published  respecting  it  until  the  year  1818,  when  Count 
Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau  read  to  the  French  Academy  a 
memoir,  entitled.  An  Investigation  of  the  Question 
wheifier  Lesage  was  the  Original  Author  of  Gil  Bias,  or 
wheiJter  he  borrowed  it  from  tlie  Spanish.  In  this  work, 
which  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  1819,  the  Count 
sustains  the  claims  of  his  countryman ;  and  in  the  year 
)820,  he  published  in  Paris  a  new  edition  of  Gil  P|j^s, 
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with  notes,  in  which  he  defends  the  same  system. 
Llorente  was  then  residing  at  Paris,  deeply  engaged  in 
his  history  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  hterary  lahors  of 
a  very  serious  and  important  chamcter.  His  patriotism 
(generally  most  sensitive  in  persons  away  from  home) 
took  the  alarm  at  this  inroad  on  the  national  glory  of  Old 
Castile,  and  he  immediately  undertook  the  work  now 
before  us,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Academy  in  the 
year  1820,  and  not  long  after  printed.  The  Count 
replied  in  a  subsequent  memoir,  presented  to  the 
Academy  on  the  20th  of  January,  1822,  and  entitled, 
An  Examination  of  ike  New  System  in  rtgwrd  to  the 
AutkorsMp  of  GU  Bias,  in  answer  to  the  Critical  Observa- 
tions of  M.  Llorente.  This  production  also  was  printed, 
and  here  the  controversy  appears  to  have  come  to  a  dose, 
both  parties  having  made  out  their  respective  opinions  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  left  the  decision  to  the  public. 
We  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  not  seen  either  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Neufchateau,  and  that  we  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  arguments, 
excepting  such  as  we  have  derived  from  the  work  of 
Llorente.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  an  extremely 
suspicious  source ;  and  while  we  candidly  admit,  that  we 
feel  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  conclusions  of  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  we  also  freely  allow, 
and  even  exhort  the  reader  to  make  any  deductions 
from  the  weight  of  our  authority  on  the  subject,  which  he 
may  think  proper,  on  account  of  our  imperfect  and  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  argument  A  defence  of  almost 
any  proposition,  drawn  up  by  a  careful  and  able  writer, 
will  appear  pretty  plausible  until  the  other  side  has  been 
heard.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  prestige  produced  by  a 
powerful  and  acute  logician,  that  the  celebrated  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  after  listening  to  the  opposite 
counsel  on  the   two    sides    of  some   important   ca&e^ 
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declared  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  came  about,  but 
that  they  must  certainly  both  be  right. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  consciences  by  apprising  the 
reader  of  the  real  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  putting 
him  fairly  on  his  guard,  we  proceed  without  further 
preliminaries  to  state  concisely,  but  as  we  hope  with 
clearness  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  rigorous  impartiality, 
the  tenor  of  the  argument  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  as  of  too  trifling  a  character 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  journal  habitually  devoted 
to  graver  subjects.  Let  those  who  think  so  pass  at  once 
to  the  next  article,  and  take  their  fill  of  Bail  Heads, 
Fortifications,  Claims  on  France,  South  American 
Politics,  or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  treat  upon.  For 
ouselves,  we  think  we  may  well  venture  to  review  what 
two  Spanish  priests  and  a  Count  of  the  French  empire 
were  not  afraid  to  write,  nor  the  first  Academy  in  Europe 
to  listen  to ;  and  we  know  not  why  the  question.  Who 
wrote  Gil  Bias  ?  should  not  be  as  interesting  to  the  pubhc 
as,  Who  wrote  Eikon  BasUike?  Who  wrote  Junius, 
Ossian,  Chatterton,  Homer?  or,  finally.  Who  wrote 
Waverley  ?  the  impenetrable  riddle  that  so  long  bafiied 
the  curiosity  of  the  present  age,  and  has  lately  been  so 
happily  solved  by  the  great  unknown  himself 

To  the  question.  Who  wrote  Gil  Bias?  the  natural 
answer  is,  imdoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  Lesage.  A 
man  must  be  held  to  be  the  writer  of  his  own  books, 
as  he  is  considered  in  law  the  father  of  his  wife's 
children,  until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Fater  est  quern 
nupticB  demonstrant ;  and  a  title-page  afibrds  the  same 
presumption  of  authorship  as  a  marriage  register  of 
paternity.  The  burden  of  proof  rests,  therefore,  in  this 
case  upon  those  who  endeavor  to  invalidate  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  dramatist. 

The  first  and  principal  argument  which  they  allege,  is 
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the  strong  and  deep  Spanish  colormg  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  work,  down  to  the  nicest  and  most 
minute  details.  It  is  no  very  difficult  thing  for  a  poet  or  a 
novelist  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  fictions  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  to  borrow  a  few  outlandish  names,  dresses  and 
decorations,  to  give  his  localities  an  air  of  probability. 
This  is  done  every  day  by  writers  of  moderate  as  well  as 
first  rate  talent.  It  is  perfectly  natuml  that  an  English- 
man should  have  produced  the  play  of 'Julius  CsBsar,  or  a 
Scotchman  the  romance  of  Quentin  Durward.  But  the 
case  changes,  when  the  familiarity  with  foreign  objects 
and  manners  supposed  by  the  style  and  fable  goes  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  and  when  the  substance,  as  well  as 
the  form  and  coloring,  displays  in  a  strong  manner  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  some  remote  age  or  distant 
nation.  If  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Hope's 
Anastasius,  the  very  tissue  of  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
wrought  out  of  innumemble  minute  observations  on  foreign 
objects,  in  which  every  chapter  and  paragraph  exhibits 
unquestionable  proof  that  the  author  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  scenes  he  describes ;  if,  we  say,  a  work  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  published  by  a  person  who  had  never  been 
abroad,  the  world  would  conclude  without  much  hesita- 
tion, that  he  had  imposed  upon  them  as  his  own  the 
production  of  some  other  pen.  We  readily  believe  that 
Mr.  Moore  may  have  written  the  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh, 
in  which  the  substantially  European  train  of  thought  and 
feeling  is  discovered  at  every  turn,  through  the  thin  tex- 
ture of  oriental  imagery  with  which  it  is  covered.  But  if 
Galland  had  published  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  his  translation  of  the  Indian  drama  of  Sacon- 
tald  as  his  own,  the  public,  we  imagine,  would  have 
easily  detected  the  fraud.  And  in  all  such  cases  the 
presumption  of  a  foreign  original  would  be  much  height- 
ened, if  a  writer  had  brought  out  other  works  of  ^-^tSTj 
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similar  kind,  as  avowed  translations,  or  close  imitations 
of  foreign  models.  If  two  or  three  volumes  of  the 
Ambian  Nights  had  appeared  as  acknowledged  transla- 
tions from  the  Arabic,  and  the  rest  had  been  afterward 
published  by  the  French  editor  as  his  own,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  competent  judge  would  have  been  ^ 
&r  deceived  by  this  pretension,  as  pot  to  see  that  they 
were  all  parts  of  the  same  collection.  Now,  in  this 
respect,  the  present  case  is  precisely  similar.  Lesage 
published  in  the  course  of  his  life  a  considerable  number 
of  novels  and  tales,  long  and  short,  all  of  which,  excepting 
Gil  Bias,  are  avowed  translations  or  imitations  from  the 
Spanish.  They  also  all  suppose,  in  general,  the  same 
materials  and  resources  that  must  have  belonged  to  the 
author  of  that  work.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  all  fruits  of  one  common  stock. 
The  weight  of  an  argument  of  this  kind  depends 
wholly,  in  each  particular  case,  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  work  in  question  is  essentially  foreign  in  form  and 
substance,  and  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  defect  of  personal  observation 
might  have  been  supplied  by  study.  In  some  instances 
the  presumption  amounts  to  a  certainty.  No  Frenchman 
or  Englishman  could  have  possibly  identified  his  whole 
intellectual  nature  so  completely  with  one  resulting  from 
a  difierent  condition  of  society,  as  to  have  written  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  Sacontald.  In  the  case  before  us  the 
argument  has  less  force,  because  the  state  of  civilization 
is  nearly  the  same  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  knowledge 
of  mere  facts,  however  minute  and  intimate,  might 
possibly  be  obtained  abroad.  Tlie  presumption  would 
therefore  hardly  exceed  a  strong  probability :  but  if  the 
conclusion  were  corroborated  by  any  direct  evidence,  it 
Blight  be  received  as  nearly  certain. 

Llorente,  aware  that  this  is  the  main  point  in  the  ar- 
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gument,  enlai^es  upon  it  a  good  deal,  and,  as  we  think, 
makes  out  a  very  strong  case.  It  would  of  course  be 
impossible  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  particular  passages 
in  the  novel,  which  prove  the  minute  acquaintance  of  the 
author  with  the  political,  geographical,  and  statistical 
situation  of  Spain,  and  with  the  manners  of  its  inhab- 
itants. We  shall  note  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
examples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  description  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and  the  Count  Duke 
of  Olivares,  successively  prime  ministers  and  confidential 
favorites  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Fourth,  is  historically 
correct.  It  is  given  with  a  degree  of  minuteness,  that 
almost  supposes  of  itself  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Spanish  Court.  The  face  and  person 
of  Olivares  are  painted  with  a  spirit  and  discrimination 
which  must  have  required  very  close,  accurate,  and  often 
repeated  personal  observation.  Nor  are  there  even  now, 
anywhere  in  print,  any  materials  which  would  supply  to 
a  foreigner  the  defect  of  such  observation  for  this  purpose. 
The  same  conformity  to  historical  truth  pervades  the  mi- 
nor incidents  of  the  story,  and  even  such  as  are  probably 
supi)Osed  in  general  to  be  wholly  fictitious.  The  adven- 
tures of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  Lucretia,  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Marialva  and  the  actress  Laura,  are  said  to 
be  historical.  The  fruit  of  this  intrigue  was  the  Prince 
Don  John  of  Austria,  second  of  the  name,  and  not  the 
celebrated  champion  of  Christendom,  who  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  at  the  seafight  of  Lepanto, 
and  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  mother  is  represented  in  the  novel  as  being  seized 
with  compunctions  of  conscience  on  account  of  her  ilhcit 
connexion  with  the  king,  and  as  retiring  from  the  world 
and  taking  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Incarnation. 
This  institution  was  founded  at  Madrid  \>y  l?Yi\\\^  ^<b 
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Third,  in  fulfilment  of  the  last  will  of  his  deceased  queen, 
Margaret;  and  no  persons  were  admitted  into  it  but  such 
as  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  royal  family.  A 
foreigner  could  hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  curious 
little  circumstance,  or  if  he  had  known  it  would  have 
probably  mentioned  it  in  connexion  with  the  story.  Gil 
Bias,  on  the  contrary,  merely  states  the  fact,  that  Lucre - 
tia  entered  this  convent  without  giving  the  reason  why 
she  preferred  it  to  any  other.  The  account  of  the  do- 
mestic occurrences  in  the  family  of  Olivares,  of  his  nat- 
ural son  Don  Julian  de  Valcarrel,  afterwards  legitimated 
under  the  name  of  Don  Henry  Phihp  de  Guzman,  and 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Frias,  is  also 
conformable  throughout  to  facts.  Nor  was  it  so  easy,  in 
the  time  of  Lesage,  to  become  acquainted  with  private 
incidents  of  this  description,  occurring  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, as  it  is  now,  when,  thanks  to  the  newspapers,  every 
man  of  any  note  in  the  world  lives  in  a  glass  house,  and 
regularly  finds  in  the  morning's  gazette  a  detailed  history 
of  his  own  transactions  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  other  characters  of  this  work  are  treated  with 
equal  fidelity.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Calderon  is  a  real  per- 
sonage, though  not  mentioned  by  his  title  of  Marquis  de 
Siete  Iglesias.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  principal  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  noblemen  are  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  their  titles  and  dignities  are  described  with 
perfect  accuracy.  This  is  a  point  of  learning  of  which 
we  may  appreciate  the  difiiculty  and  delicacy,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  mass  of  French  writers  have  never 
been  able,  up  to  the  present  hour,  to  obtain  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  proper  application  of  the  common  English 
appellatives  of  Master  and  Sir,  but  constantly  confound  and 
misapply  them  at  every  turn.  Real  names  of  persons  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life  are  also  employed,  where  we 
ahonlA  hardly  expect  to  find  them.     Thus,  among  the 
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patients  of  Dr.  Oloroso  of  Madrid,  is  mentioned  the  book- 
seller, Fernando  de  Buendia;  and  it  appears,  in  fact, 
from  the  titlepages  of  the  books  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  that  a  person  of  this  name  was  then 
one  of  the  principal  booksellers  at  Madrid.  Most  of  the 
names  that  are  not  historical  are  significant  in  the  Span- 
ish language  ;  and  this  circumstance  proves,  perhaps  still 
more  strongly  than  the  correct  use  of  Spanish  names  and 
titles,  the  Castilian  original  of  the  book.  It  would  be 
next  to  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  manufacture  thirty  or 
forty  names  of  this  kind,  which  would  completely  satisfy 
a  Spanish  ear ;  and  Llorente  assures  us,  that  they  are 
all  perfectly  idiomatical,  and  of  a  natural  construction. 
Of  this  number  are  the  Doctors  Sangrado,  Oloroso, 
Cuchillo ;  the  innkeepers,  JForero  {stranger,  more  com- 
monly forastero)  and  Majuelo;  the  apothecary,  Apuntador 
{prompter),  who  advises  Doiia  Mergelina  to  exchange 
her  escudero  for  a  diieha ;  the  swindler  of  Toledo,  Don 
Vicente  de  Buenagarra  {  GripeweU),  and  so  forth.  The 
Count  de  Neufchateau  remarks  upon  the  great  number 
of  these  significant  names,  but  affects  to  consider  them 
as  of  little  importance  to  the  question.  We  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  him  upon  this  point,  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned.  Let  the  Count  attempt  to  fabricate 
thirty  or  forty  significant  English  proper  names,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  appear  idiomatical  and  natural  to  the 
English  ;  and  if  he  succeeds,  we  shall  admit  that  he  is  in 
the  right ;  and  shall  further  admit,  that  he  has  done  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  countrymen  ever 
did  before.  The  extraordinary  ill  success  of  the  French 
writers  in  inventing  names  for  their  English  personages, 
and  even  in  transcribing  English  names  of  great  notoriety, 
is  perfectly  well  known,  and  clearly  shows  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  what  M.  de  Neufchateau  seems  to  think  a 
very  simple  affair.     Among  the  names  which  he  regards 
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as  significant,  the  Count  enumerates  that  of  Catalina, 
alias  Sirena,  mistress  of  Don  Rodrigo  de  Calderon. 
This  fact  does  not  argue  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  language.  Llorente  justly  remarks, 
that  Catdlina  is  frequently  used  in  Spain  as  a  christian 
name  for  females,  but  even  he  does  not  mention,  and 
apparently  did  not  recollect  at  the  moment,  that  it  is  the 
Spanish  form  of  CatJierine. 

The  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  supposed  in  Gil  Bias, 
is  very  extensive,  and  the  details  appear  to  be,  in  general, 
perfectly  exact,  and  almost  affectedly  particular.  Re- 
mark, for  instance,  the  description  of  the  inkhorn  pur- 
chased by  the  hero  of  the  story  and  his  associates,  when 
they  were  preparing  to  enact  the  part  of  inquisitors  at 
the  expense  of  the  Jew,  Samuel  Simon.  It  consisted  of 
two  pieces  of  horn  attached  to  each  other  by  a  cord,  one 
to  hold  the  ink,  and  the  other  a  separate  one  to  contain  the 
pens.  *  Every  Spaniard,'  says  Llorente,  *  knows  that  this  is 
a  correct  description  of  what  is  called  a  notary's  inkhorn, 
because  notaries  always  take  such  a  one  with  them 
whenever  they  go  out,  for  use  if  occasion  should  offer.' 
Again ;  Gil  Bias  describes  himself  as  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Valencia,  and  seeing  a  crowd  of  persons  col- 
lected round  a  particular  house,  where,  upon  approaching 
nearer,  he  read  the  inscription  in  gold  letters  upon  a  black 
marble  tablet,  La  posada  de  los  Represcntantes.  This 
building  was  the  theatre ;  and  the  nature  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  means  Lodging  of  Hie  Actars,  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third  and 
Fourth,  the  company  was  in  fact  usually  lodged  in  the 
theatre  itself.  This  usage  never  existed  in  France,  and 
had  been  discontinued  in  Spain  long  before  the  time  of 
Lesage.  Once  more;  the  chambermaid  of  Anna  de 
Guevara,  nurse  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  obtains  from  the  king. 
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through  the  influence  of  her  mistress,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Granada,  for  Don  Ignacio  de  Ipiiia;  which  benefice,  says 
the  author,  being  situated  in  a  country  acquired  by  con- 
quest was  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  This  passage  supposes 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  *  In  fact,*  says  Llorente,  *  the 
king,  prior  to  the  concordat  of  1753,  conferred  no  church 
dignities  whatever,  excepting  those  of  which  the  patron- 
age belonged  by  some  specific  title  to  the  crown.  Such, 
by  the  effect  of  a  special  bull  from  the  Pope,  was  the 
case  with  those  which  lay  within  the  territory  conquered 
from  the  Moors.'  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Lesage 
might  not  accidentally,  in  the  course  of  his  Spanish  read- 
ing, have  made  himself  acquainted  with  any,  or  all  of 
these  particulars,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  kind. 
But  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  general  manner  of 
the  work,  which  is  wrought  up  in  this  minute  and  highly 
finished  style,  like  a  fine  Dutch  painting,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  Frenchman  might  have  met  with  a  description 
of  a  notary's  inkstand,  or  learned  the  fact  that  the  actors 
in  Spain  formerly  lodged  in  the  playhouse;  but  could 
hardly  have  written  four  volumes,  of  which  almost  every 
line  is  pregnant  with  some  allusion  nearly  as  precise  and 
pointed  as  these.  A  writer  who  studies  the  manners  and 
history  of  a  foreign  nation  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
them  as  materials  in  works  of  fiction,  commonly  makes 
the  most  of  his  acquisitions,  and  tells  the  world  nearly  all 
he  knows.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  and  Mr.  Robert  Southey, 
wrought  up,  we  imagine,  in  their  Lalla  Rookhs  and 
Thalabas,  their  whole  stock  of  oriental  learning ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  they  carefully  set  down  in  the 
notes  what  they  could  not  find  room  for  in  the  body  of 
the  poem.  In  Gil  Bias,  the  knowledge  supposed  is  not 
less  copious  and  accurate,  than  that  which  is  actually 

brought  out.     The  most  curious  circumstances,  or  those 
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which  a  foreigner  would  infallibly  consider  such,  are  often 
suppressed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  convent  of  the  In- 
carnation, alluded  to  above.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  fidelity  of  costume  is  carried  in  this  novel  to  such 
an  extent  in  all  its  branches,  as  to  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  native 
Spaniard.* 

*  We  will  add  here  another  example  of  this  minute  exactness,  taken  from 
concerns  of  a  lower  order.  Gil  Bias,  in  giving  his  account  of  the  interior 
of  the  cavern  inhabited  by  the  robbers,  remarks,  that  he  saw  in  the  stable 
an  ample  provision  of  straw  and  barley.  The  reader  would  probably  pass 
over  this  trifling  circumstance  without  perceiving  that  it  indicated  any  local 
peculiarity ;  but  if  he  were  called  upon  to  describe  the  contents  of  a  stable 
from  his  own  knowledge,  he  would  find,  perhaps,  that  instead  of  straw  and 
barley,  he  had  written  hay  and  oats.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Spain  will 
recollect,  that  the  former  articles  are  universally  employed  as  the  food  of 
horses  and  mules,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter ;  but  the  fact  is  probably 
known  to  very  few  foreigners,  especially  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
Lesage. 

The  habits  of  the  robbers,  as  described  in  Gil  Bias,  are  the  same  with 
those  which  still  prevail  among  the  persons  who  exercise  this  adventurous 
profession  in  the  Peninsula.  In  proof  of  this,  we  add  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  lieutenant  in  the  naN^y, 
to  an  American  gentleman  residing  at  Madrid,  under  date  of  Cordoba,  April 
17, 1827,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  robbery  of  the  diligence  at 
Manzanares,  a  few  days  before.  The  letter  was  of  course  not  intended  for 
the  press,  but  is  written  in  a  spirited  style,  and  does  credit  to  its  author, 
whose  name,  not  having  his  authority  to  publish  il,  we  suppress. 

*  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  arrived  here  yesterday  with  sound  ribs  and  a  whole 
skin,  but  sadly  out  of  pocket,  and  with  my  trunk  in  a  very  emaciated  condi- 
tion. I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  have  been  robbed,  for  this  you  will  have 
either  heard  or  surmised  already ;  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in  saying  some- 
thing of  the  where  and  the  how,  so  that  when  you  come  to  the  same  spot, 
you  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  anticipation,  and  know  exactly  the  formali- 
ties that  are  to  be  gone  through  on  such  occasions.  It  was,  then,  about 
three  leagues  before  reaching  Manzanares,  that  this  robbery  took  place,  on 
Thursday  at  two  o'clock.  We  were  going  along  very  quietly,  with  our 
guard  of  four  men  in  advance,  and  the  conductor,  who  was  in  the  rotunda^ 
was  talking  with  me,  when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  discharge 
of  muskets,  followed  immediately  by  the  clattering  of  hoofs  and  loud  and 
confused  cries.  The  next  moment  the  cause  of  this  tumult  was  in  sight, 
and  the  guards  and  their  pursuers  were  seen  flying  rapidly  past  us,  the  lat- 
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The  nice  observations  of  the  critics  have  nevertheless 
discovered  in  Gil  Bias  a  considerable  number  of  errors, 
more  or  less  obvious,  principally  in  the  manner  of  wri- 
ting the  names  of  places  and  persons.  Some  of  these 
are  so  glaring,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
with  any  theory  in  respect  to  the  author,  and  they  must 
be  viewed  by  all  as  wholly  accidental.     The  rest  rather 

ter  discharging  their  carabines  upon  the  guards,  and  urging  their  horses  to 
come  up  with  them.  It  was  an  animated  scene  this,  such  as  I  had  frequent- 
ly seen  on  canvass  in  the  spirited  little  pictures  of  Wouvermans.  The 
robbers  were  eight  in  number,  and  were  variously  dressed,  many  in  sheep 
skins,  some  in  montero  caps,  and  others  with  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads  ; 
they  each,  however,  had  two  pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  the  front  of  the  sad- 
dle, a  sabre  at  the  side,  and  a  carabine  in  the  moment  of  preparation  thrown 
over  the  saddle  in  front.  Besides  this  ornament,  some  had  a  second  cara- 
bine hung  to  their  saddles,  with  a  long  knife  stuck  in  their  belts. 

'  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  guard  had  fled  the  field  entirely,  and  the 
other  three  men  were  off  at  a  respectful  distance.  One  of  the  robbers,  who 
had  remained  beside  the  postillion,  now  made  us  get  down  into  the  road,  so 
that  if  the  dilligence  advanced  it  would  have  to  pass  over  us.  The  conduc- 
tor, as  more  experienced  in  these  matters,  placed  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  like  a  frog  when  he  is  about  to  jump,  and  we  all,  by  order  of  the  fel- 
low who  was  taking  such  good  care  of  us,  imitated  his  example  ;  the  more 
readily,  because  he  was  a  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty,  a  kind  of 
Gil  Bias  at  the  business,  and  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  for  that  reason 
the  more  dangerous  to  unarmed  men.  On  the  coming  up  of  the  captain, 
who  returned  to  the  diligence,  leaving  five  of  his  party  to  keep  the  guard  in 
check,  we  were  told  to  get  up  and  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended to  our  persons.  He  called  for  the  hat  of  the  conductor  and  told  us 
to  put  our  money  and  articles  into  it;  he  then  ordered  the  conductor  to 
mount  upon  the  diligence  and  throw  down  the  baggage.  Our  keys  were 
then  called  for,  and  a  curious  and  inquisitive  sort  of  fellow  commenced 
overhauling  the  trunks.  Another  fellow  stood  by  with  a  long  bag  which 
opened  in  the  middle,  into  which  the  accepted  articles  were  stowed.  In 
this  way  my  go-ashore  watch  went  to  look  afler  the  parade  one,  and  most 
of  the  contents  of  my  trunk  followed  the  same  example.  When  this 
fellow  had  finished  his  investigation,  and  the  other  passengers  were 
stowing  away  their  things,  I  asked,  if  what  was  lefl  was  mine,  and  being 
told,  yes,  I  began  to  pack  up,  and  no  longer  encountered  that  resistance  in 
shutting  my  trunk,  that  I  had  met  with  the  day  before  at  Madrid.  Down 
it  went  at  the  first  push.  The  captain  of  the  band  allowed  the  trunk  of  the. 
lady  who  was  with  us  to  pass  unexamined,  and  began  a  long  apology  to  us 
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tend  to  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  work  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish,  because  they  are  most  naturally 
accounted  for  by  considering  them  as  the  errors  of  a  per- 
son transcribing  names  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
familiar.     We  shall  mention  one  or  two  of  each  class. 

for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  us ;  he  said,  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  —  that 
they  had  refused  to  pardon  him,  and  to  employ  him  in  conveying  the 
diligence.  "jSby  Felipe  Cano"  says  he,  ^'■y^por  maliiombre^el  Cacaruco.^'' 
He  told  the  conductor  to  tell  his  employers,  that  if  they  would  procure  his 
pardon  and  receive  him  into  their  service,  he  would  guard  the  diligence  for 
three  months  gratis. 

*  When  they  had  completely  gone  through  with  their  undertaking,  they 
went  quickly  off  in  sight  of  several  galeras  that  had  halted  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  disappeared  in  a  hollow  that 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  road.  They  had  at  first  taken  away  the  two  horses 
that  led  the  team,  but  the  postillion  followed  them,  and  begged  the  captain 
to  give  him  up  the  poorest,  to  which  he  at  last  consented.  When  the  rob- 
bers had  disappeared  our  guard  returned,  and  commenced  railing  at  the 
authorities  of  the  neighboring  villages,  who,  they  said,  were  protecting 
the  robbers  openly  ;  the  three  guards  had  behaved  extremely  well,  for  we 
could  distinctly  hear  them  challenge  the  assailants  to  come  to  them  man 
for  man  and  that  they  would  meet  them.  Glory,  however,  was  not  the 
object  of  these  sturdy  Manchegos^  and  they  were  content  to  have  succeeded 
in  their  enterprise.  On  arriving  at  Manzanares,  among  the  crowd  that 
came  out  to  hear  the  story  of  our  disaster,  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  Cacaruco.  She  was  well  dressed  and  clean  ; 
the  poor  little  thing  was  very  much  disconcerted  by  the  attention  she 
attracted,  and  hid  herself  from  our  observation  behind  the  door  of  the 
stable.  Though  we  were  not  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Cacaruco  for  the  ser- 
vice he  had  done  us,  there  was  no  feeling  of  animosity  towards  this  innocent 
child,  who  seemed  entirely  ignorant  of  her  father's  vocation.  It  appears, 
that  the  innkeepers  have  taken  a  hatred  to  the  diligence  from  its  carrying 
travellers,  (who  used  frequently  to  loiter  from  inn  to  inn,)  so  rapidly  through 
the  country,  that  only  a  few  of  the  pubhc  houses  gain  anything  by  their 
passage  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  their  instigations  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  frequent  robbery  of  the  diligence,  as  the  necessities  of  the  robbers 
themselves.  This  may,  at  least,  account  for  the  impunity  with  which 
Cacaruco  might  have  returned,  and  perhaps  did  return,  to  his  own  house, 
situated  in  a  village,  on  the  very  night  of  having  committed  so  bold  an 
offence,  and  of  having  so  publicly  avowed  it.' 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  article,  the  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  has 
published  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  adventure  in  his  interesting  volume  of 
travels,  "  A  Year  in  Spain.'* 
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In  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Madrid  to 
Oviedo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  vohime,  Gil  Bias 
mentions  that  he  slept  the  first  night  at  Alcald  de  Henares, 
and  the  second,  at  Segovia.  This  is  an  error  of  the  same 
kind,  as  if  a  man  should  say,  that  in  travelling  fi-om  Bos- 
ton to  New  York,  he  slept  the  first  night  at  Newburyport, 
and  the  second  at  Providence.  Alcald  de  Henares  and 
Segovia  are  both  among  the  most  considerable  and  noted 
cities  in  Spain.  The  former  is  well  known  for  its  univer- 
sity, which  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  and  familiar 
to  scholars  as  that  where  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  (so 
called  from  Complutum^  the  Roman  name  of  AlcaM,)  was 
printed  by  order  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  latter  was 
distinguished  in  its  better  days,  as  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  and  is  now  remarkable  for  its  Moorish  Alcdzar,  its 
Roman  aqueduct,  and  its  Gothic  cathedral.  The  first  of 
these  edifices  derives  some  little  additional  celebrity  from 
being  the  place  in  which  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  hero's  imprisonment.*  AlcaU  is  about 
ten  English  miles  east  of  Madrid,  and  Segovia  about 

^  The  Alc&zar  of  Segovia,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  originally-  a 
Moorish  palace.  It  has  also  been  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  it  io-the  time  of  Philip  the  Second, 
under  the  direction  of  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  Escurial.  It  is  still  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  a  military  school,  the  only 
one  in  Spain.  The  writer  of  this  article  visited  the  Alcdzar  of  Segovia  in 
the  summer  of  1826,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  from  its  upper 
windows  what  Don  Andr^  de  Tordesillas  represented  as  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Eresma,  and  tlie  deltcioits  valley  that  separates  the  two  CastiUs  ;  but 
he  found  the  view,  as  Gil  Bias  is  said  to  have  done,  very  much  embellished 
by  the  warder's  description.  The  Eresma  is  a  meagre  stream,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  like  the  greater  part  of  Old  and  New 
Castile,  is  wholly  bare  of  wood,  and  presents  a  monotonous  and  melancholy 
BSjpeci.  The  aqueduct  of  Segovia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman 
works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  still 
employed  to  supply  the  city  with  water.  It  consists  of  two  lines  of  arches, 
one  above  the  other,  \M>nstructed  with  large  square  masses  of  granite. 
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thirty  west.  The  critics  are  sadly  at  loss  to  imagine  for 
what  reason,  or  by  what  accident  Gil  Bias  should  have 
been  made  to  pass  through  the  former  place  on  his  way 
to  the  latter ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  author, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  could  have  fallen  into  a  geo- 
graphical error  of  this  magnitude.  Father  Isla  believes 
that  Lesage  introduced  this  blunder  on  purpose,  in  order 
to  mistify  the  public,  and  make  it  appear  improbable  that 
the  work  could  be  a  translation  from  the  Spanish ;  but 
this  system,  though  ingenious,  is  not  to  us  completely 
satisfactory.  Count  de  Neufchateau  makes  no  attempt 
to  account  for  the  circumstance,  and  declares  it  to  be 
wholly  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  error  must  have  been  either  voluntary 

without  cement,  and  in  the  highest  part  is  a  hundred  and  two  feet  high. 
The  Grothic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain ;  so  that  the  three 
nations  who  within  the  memory  of  man  have  successively  possessed  the 
Peninsula,  have  each  left  at  this  particular  spot  a  specimen  of  the  very 
best  manner  of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture. 

Every  thing  at  Segovia,  excepting  these  three  monuments,  has  an  air  of 
decay,  or  rather  of  complete  ruin.  This  city  formerly  contained  the  greatest 
cloth  manu&ctories  in  Spain.  These  are  said  to  have  employed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  less  than  seventy-two  thousand 
persons,  a  number  which  would  give,  on  the  usual  principles  of  calculation, 
a  population  of  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  present  pop- 
ulation is  not  thought  to  exceed  five  thousand,  who  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  miUtary  academy  and  the  church.  The  decay  of  industry  in  this 
and  the  other  once  flourishing  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  interior  of  Spain, 
took  place  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Seville,  which  contained  sixteen  thousand 
looms  for  weaving  silk  in  the  preceding  century,  had,  in  the  year  163G,  only 
sixty.  Segovia  sunk  at  the  same  time.  The  quantity  of  wool  washed  at 
Guenca  fell  oflT,  between  1620  and  1640,  from  sixty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  quintals,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred.  This  unexampled  rev- 
olution in  the  economy  of  the  country  was  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  political  consequence  of  Spain  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for 
the  fact  itself  No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  assigned  for  it ;  and  it 
must  apparently  have  been  owing  to  a  combination  of  disastrous  accidents. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  in  1614,  probably  did  more  than  any  other 
single  circumstance. 
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or  accidental.     If  we  reject  the  supposition  that  it  was 
vokmtary,  and  also  regard  it  as  too  glaring  to  have  been 
accidental  in  the  author,  the  only  possible  remaining  the- 
ory is,  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  transcriber.     This  is 
accordingly  the  pne  adopted  by  Llorente ;  and  though  not 
unattended  with  difficulty,  is  infinitely  less  improbable 
than  either  of  the  others,  especially  if  we  suppose  the 
transcriber  to  have  been  a  foreigner.     Admitting  this  so- 
lution, it  is  of  no  great  importance  what  may  have  been 
the  word  which  the  transcriber  had  thus  metamorphosed 
into  Alcald  de  Hena/res,  for  the  name  is  unfortunately 
written  out  in  the  French  work  with  a  most  distressing 
fulness  and  accuracy.     Father  Isla,  in  his  translation, 
substitutes  las  Rosas,  a  village  about  half  way  between 
Madrid  and  Segovia.     Llorente  prefers  Galapagar,  anoth- 
er station  on  the  same  route.     Either  of  these  names 
might  easily  enough  be  transformed  by  a  foreigner  into 
Alcala,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  branched  out 
into  the  fatal  addition  de  Henares.     Gil  Bias  is  represent- 
ed in  two  other  several  passages,  as  taking  the  same 
journey  from  Madrid  to  Segovia,  and  as  changing  horses 
at  Colmenar,     This  is  at  least  as  near  to  Alcala  as  either 
of  the  other  names,  and  is,  to  our  minds,  the  one  which 
ofiers  the  highest  degree  of  probability ;  but  like  them,  it 
leaves  the  de  Henares  wholly  unaccounted  for.     In  these 
cases  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  difficulty  should 
be  explained.     Our  private  opinion,  which  we  propose 
with  all  proper  diffidence,  is,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  work 
botched  up  at  two  successive  operations.     We  believe 
that  Lesage,  in  the  first  place,  wrote  Alcald  by  mistake, 
for  Colmenar,  and  at  some  other  time  when  comparing  his 
localities  with  a  map,  where  the  name  is  commonly  laid 
down  at  full  length,  inserted  the  addition  de  Henares. 
We  are  not,  however,  uuduly  tenacious  of  this  theory. 
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and  shall  freely  relinquish  it,  if  any  of  our  exegetical 
readers  will  propose  a  better  one.* 

In  attempting  to  detect  and  correct  the  errors  of  Lesage, 
the  worthy  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  has  fallen  into 
one  himself,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  concerns 
the  geography  of  Madrid,  the  place  of  his  habitual  resi- 
dence. Gil  Bias  informs  us,  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  that 
metropolis,  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
merchant  of  Segovia,  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance on  the  road,  to  the  Seigneur  (a  strong  Spanish  id- 
iom )  Matthew  Melendez,  a  cloth  merchant,  who  lived  in 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Bahutiers, 
or  TrunkniaJcers'  Street;  in  Spanish,  CaMe  de  los  Cofreros. 
The  Puerta  del  Sol,  or  Gate  of  the  Sun,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  the  principal  place  of  public  resort  at  Ma- 
drid, being  used  as  an  exchange,  like  the  upper  part  of 
State  Street,  in  Boston,  which  it  sufficiently  resembles  in 
extent  and  shape.  One  of  the  gates,  which  bore  this 
name,  formerly  stood  at  this  spot;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  city,  the  entrance  to  this  quarter 
was  removed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  to  anoth- 
er point,  about  half  a  mile  offj  where  a  new  gate,  called 
the  Puerta  de  Media  was  erected,  which  is  considered 
the  most  elegant  construction  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  In 
this  description  of  the  residence  of  the  cloth  merchant, 
Melendez,  Llorente  conceives  that  he  has  detected  an 
error.     All  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  he  assures  us,  well 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find,  on  looking  into  a  more  detailed  map 
of  the  country  round  Madrid,  that  Colmena/r  is  laid  down  with  the  addition 
d  Viejoj  which  gives  a  little  more  latitude  to  the  transcriber.  The  next 
station  on  the  same  road  is  MJanzanares,  which  is  perhaps  quite  as  near  to 
AJcaid  de  Benares,  as  either  of  the  others.  The  two  places  suggested  by 
Father  Isla  and  Llorente  are  both  upon  another  road  that  also  leads  from 
Madrid  to  Segovia ;  but  as  Gil  Bias  on  two  other  occasions  is  made  to  take 
the  one  which  passes  through  Colmenar,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  was  intended  here  also. 
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know,  that  of  the  streets  opening  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
there  is  none  which  bears  the  name  of  Calle  de  los  Cqfre- 
ros.  Having  thus  stated  the  difficulty,  he  endeavors  to 
solve  it  by  supposing  that  the  transcriber  wrote  by  mistake 
Puerta  del  Sol  for  Puerta  de  Gvxidcdajara ;  and  affirms, 
that  by  substituting  the  latter  name  for  the  former,  the 
description  may  be  made  to  agree  exactly  with  the  reality; 
by  which  he  must  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  there  is  such 
a  street  as  the  CaJUe  de  los  Cofreros,  near  the  Puerta  de 
Guadalajara.  If  it  be  rather  hard  to  imagine  how  Col- 
menar  or  las  Rosas  could  bloom  out  into  Alcald  de  Hena- 
res,  it  is  still  more  puzzling  to  conceive  in  what  way 
Guadalajara  could  dwindle  into  Sol.  This  sun,  it  must 
be  owned,  would  be  shorn  of  his  beams  to  an  alarming 
degree. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  strongest  objection  that 
may  be  made  to  the  justice  of  this  somewhat  hypercriti- 
cal sally  of  the  worthy  secretary  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  gate  at  Madrid  as  the  Pu- 
erta de  Guadcdajara.  This  latter  city  lies  beyond  Alcald, 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  river  Henares,  and  the  road 
that  leads  to  it  from  Madrid  passes  through  the  Puerta  de 
Alcald.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  small  place  or  plazuela, 
called  Plaza  de  la  Puerta  de  Guadalajara,  near  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  meant  by  Llo- 
rente;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  there  is  no  such  street 
opening  upon  the  square  as  Calle  de  los  Co/reros.  Finally, 
notwithstanding  his  assurance  that  it  is  a  thing  well 
known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  that  there  is  no 
such  street  opening  upon  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  it  appears 
that  the  street  of  this  name  does  in  fact  open  upon  that 
place,  and  is  still  to  be  found  there  precisely  where  Gil 
Bias  left  it,  and  where  it  escaped  the  observation  of  our 
clear-sighted  critic  during  the  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his 
residence  in  its  neighborhood.     In  the  list  of  the  ^tie^\a 
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given  in  the  Madrid  Directory,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  *  La  CaUe  de  los  Cqfreros  es  un  caUejon  que 
sale  a  la  Ihierta  del  Sol  erUre  la  calle  de  Freciados  y  la  del 
ArenaL*  Hardly  knowing  which  of  two  such  imposing 
authorities  as  the  Directory  and  ci-devant  secretary  of  the 
Inquisition  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy, 
and  happening  at  the  present  moment  to  enjoy  (in  our 
personal  capacity)  the  advantage  of  a  residence  at  Ma- 
drid, we  felt  it  a  duty  to  verify  the  state  of  this  important 
fact,  by  our  own  immediate  observation ;  and  are  now 
able  to  inform  the  public,  that  upon  repairing  to  the  Pu- 
erta  del  Sol  for  this  purpose,  we  read  at  the  comer  of  a 
narrow  street  opening  upon  that  place  in  the  exact  spot 
indicated  by  the  Directory,  the  words,  Calle  de  hs  Cofre- 
roSy  inscribed  in  black  letters  upon  a  white  stone  placed 
in  the  wall  of  the  house  on  the  left  hand,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  identical  building,  or  its  successor,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Signor  Matthew  Melendez,  cloth  merchant, 
and  tenanted  temporarily  by  his  worthy  guest,  the  Signor 
Gil  Bias.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  eye- 
sight of  the  Signor  Llorente,  that  of  all  the  streets  and 
lanes,  (eight  in  number,)  which  open  upon  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  this  is  by  much  the  smallest,  and  may  not  unnat- 
urally have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  observer  whose  vis- 
ion was  probably  at  the  time  a  good  deal  obscured  by 
continually  groping  about  the  blind  passages  and  subter- 
ranean dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which,  during  his 
residence  at  Madrid,  he  kept  the  keys,  and  has  since  re- 
vealed the  secrets.  So  much  for  the  infallibility  of 
criticism. 

The  other  errors  in  the  writing  of  names  and  places 
are,  in  general,  pretty  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  made  by  a  foreign  transcriber  not 
familiar  with  the  geography  and  history  of  the  narrative, 
and  therefore   tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the 
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work  is  of  Spanish  extraction.  Thus  the  reputed  father 
of  the  natural  son  of  the  Count  Duke  de  Oiivares,  is 
mentioned  by  Lesage  under  the  name  of  Don  Francisco 
de  ValecLscMT,  and  not,  as  Llorente  states,  VaMeazar.  His 
real  name  was  Don  Francisco  de  Valcarcel,  and  his  repu- 
ted son  accordingly  bore,  as  above  mentioned,  previously 
to  his  legitimation,  that  of  Don  Julian  de  Valcarcel.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  an  error  of  transcription,  and 
that  Lesage,  was  not  only  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  period,  to  have  written  this  part  of  the 
narrative  himself,  but  that  he  did  not  feel  interest  enough 
in  the  question  of  the  historical  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
story,  to  verify  even  this  singular  anecdote,  by  reference 
to  authority.  The  young  man  in  question  was  created 
on  his  legitimation,  Duke  of  San  Lucar^  a  well  known 
plac^  near  Cadiz,  which  Lesage  writes  San  ImcqI.  In 
the  curious  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Count  Duke's 
daughter,  there  are  two  or  thifee  errors  of  the  same  kind. 
The  principal  suitors  for  her  hand  are  the  sons  of  the 
two  chief  branches  of  the  house  of  Guzman,  to  which 
Olivares  himself  belonged.  One  of  them,  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  is  mentioned  by  Lesage  under 
the  title  of  Count  de  Niehles,  by  mistake,  for  Niebla, 
The  person  preferred  by  the  Count  Duke  is  represented 
by  Lesage  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Guzman  de 
Abrados,  by  mistake,  for  AMados.  These  are  both  obvi- 
ously errors  of  transcription.  Several  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  by  Llorente,  but  these  will  serve  as 
specimens. 

There  is  also  a  passage  not  alluded  to  by  either  of  the 
critics  before  us,  containing,  as  we  think,  a  fault  of  this 
class,  which  we  are  induced  to  note,  as  the  correction  of 
it  considerably  increases  the  effect  of  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  anecdotes  in  the  book.  The  passage  in  question 
is  the  epitaph  on  the  soul  of  the  Licentiate  Pedro  Garcias, 
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which  is  given  in  Spanish,  by  Lesage,  in  the  following 
form.  *  Aqui  estd  encerrada  el  alma  del  Licenciado  Pedro 
Garcias*  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  true  reading  is  enter- 
rada^  the  inscription  being  a  parody  on  the  common  epi- 
taphial  formula,  Here  lies  interred  ike  hody^  Sfc,  Lesage, 
mistaking  the  t  for  a  c,  has  introduced  a  word  which  is 
unsuitable  to  the  context,  and  is  never  employed  in  an  ep- 
itaph. The  corrected  reading  justifies  the  mirth  of  the 
thoughtless  student,  who  is  represented  as  having  been 
greatly  diverted  with  the  idea  of  une  dme  en/ermee  ;  a  soid 
imprisoned  or  shut  up.  There  is  nothing  in  this  notion 
particularly  pleasant ;  but  the  contrast  of  the  inscription, 
Here  Ues  interred  the  soul  of  the  licentiate,  with  an  ordinary 
epitaph,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  excite  the  laughter 
of  a  sfcallow-pated  youngster,  like  the  one  supposed.  We 
observe  that  Father  Isla,  though  he  makes  no  remark  up- 
on this  error,  has  corrected  it  in  his  translation. 
,  Llorente  endeavors  to  substantiate  his  proposition,  that 
the  work  is  of  Spanish  extraction  by  another  sort  of 
internal  evidence,  which,  as  he  thinks,  fixes  the  date  of 
its  composition  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  Lesage,  and 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  this  head,  however,  his  reasoning  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  principal  passages 
relied  upon  are  those  which  allude  to  an  existing  war 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  one  of  them,  Gil  Bias 
speaking  in  the  person  of  a  fictitious  character,  which  he 
had  assumed  for  a  particular  purpose,  mentions  that  his 
father  was  killed  fifteen  years  before  in  a  battle  that  took 
place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  This  battle,  according 
to  Llorente,  was  fought  in  1640,  and  the  date  thus  given 
would  be  that  of  1655.  He  believes  that  the  author 
inserted  the  passage  expressly,  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  time  when  the  novel  was  written ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  admitted,  unless  it  be  first  made  out  on  other 
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grounds  that  it  was  in  fact  written  at  about  this  epoch, 
and  not  at  the  later  one  when  Lesage  Uved.  The  passa- 
ges in  question  indicate  in  form  only  the  period  when  the 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place,  and  have  no  direct  ten- 
dency to  fix  that  when  the  work  was  composed. 

Count  de  Neufchateau,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to 
establish  by  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  the  claims  of 
Lesage ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  work  of 
Llorente,  the  argument  derived  from  this  topic  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  any  real  force,  which  he  is  able  to  bring 
in  aid  of  the  natural  presumption  in  favor  of  his  client, 
resulting  from  his  having  published  the  work  as  his  own. 
Neufchateau  cites  a  number  of  passages  containing  allu- 
sions to  events  that  had  occurred  at  Paris  a  short  time 
only  before  the  novel  was  published,  which  serve,  as  he 
thinks,  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  an  inhab- 
itant of  that  city  about  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  of 
course  to  refute  the  theory  of  Llorente.  Thus,  Roger  de 
Eada  is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  recital  of  his  father 
with  the  same  attention  which  was  given  by  the  Prince 
of  Ithaca  to  that  of  Ulysses ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
episode  containing  h^s  adventures,  Gil  Bias  says,  that  he 
sent  back  this  new  Telemachus  to  rejoin  his  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  These  passages  are  thought  to  suppose  the 
previous  publication  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus.  Again ; 
the  story  of  Valerie  de  Luna  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  the  adventure  of  the  Chevalier  de  Villiers,  who 
committed  suicide  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1671,  for  the  love 
of  his  grandmother,  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  The  anecdote  of 
the  two  physicians,  Andros  and  Oquetos,  evidently  alludes 
to  a  dispute  which  had  occurred  between  the  two  French 
doctors,  Andry  and  Hecquet,  whose  names  are  slightly 
disguised  under  these  Greek  appellations.  They  even 
quote,  in  the  course  of  their  controversy,  a  work  pub- 
lished by   Hecquet,  under  the   title,   Le  Lardn  de  la 

5* 
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Medecine,  These  and  several  other  passages  of  a  similar 
kind,  corroborate  the  prima  facie  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  Lesage ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  Llorente  has 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  which  he  has  made,  as  respects 
most  of  them,  to  controvert  the  reality  of  the  allusion. 
The  true  answer  is,  that  these  passages,  though  entitled 
to  attention  as  arguments  in  favor  of  Lesage,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  decisive  against  a  considerable  mass  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  because  their  introduction  is 
easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  a  Spanish  original. 
A  man  of  talent,  and  a  fine  writer,  in  dressing  up  a  foreign 
work  which  he  intended  to  publish  as  his  own,  would 
naturally  modify  the  form  of  it,  and  insert  a  good  deal  of 
original  matter.  An  occasional  allusion  to  late  publica- 
tions, or  events  that  had  really  occurred  at  Paris,  would 
be  an  easy  method  of  removing  for  the  moment  any 
suspicion  of  fraud.  Such  allusions  no  doubt  strengthen, 
in  some  degree,  the  natural  presumption  resulting  from 
the  mere  fact  of  publication  ;  but  as  they  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  of 
Spanish  extraction,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  refuting 
the  positive  arguments  which  establish  the  latter  suppo- 
sition, and  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  contrary 
one. 

This  evidence,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered 
it,  results  directly  from  the  substance  of  the  work ;  but  if 
the  book  be  in  fact  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the  form,  that  is,  in 
the  style  and  language,  some  distinct  and  undoubted 
traces  of  the  primitive  dialect.  A  writer  of  taste  and 
talent,  no  doubt,  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  to  a  transla- 
tion something  of  the  idiomatical  and  easy  manner  of  an 
original  composition ;  but  in  a  work  of  this  extent,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up  such  a  manner  uniform- 
ly from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  evet^  to  avoid  the  fre- 
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quent  recurrence  of  a  foreign  phraseology.  In  this  im- 
portant particular,  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  expecta- 
tions which  result  from  the  theory  in  question.  The 
work,  though  written  in  a  style  in  other  respects  remark- 
ably pure  as  well  as  correct  and  easy,  presents  throughout 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  idioms,  and  even  pure  Spanish 
words  and  phrases,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  on  any  other  supposition,  but  which  coincide  with  and 
strongly  confirm  the  one  maintained  by  Llorente.  We 
shall  cite  some  of  these  Hispanicisms,  which  constitute 
the  most  palpable,  and  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof, 
that  the  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish. 

The  one  which  from  its  nature  occurs  the  most  fre- 
quently, and  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  the 
constant  use  of  Seig-neur,  as  the  common  style  of  personal 
address,  instead  of  Monsieur,  which  would  have  been 
naturally  employed  by  an  original  French  writer.  Seig' 
new?  is  a  French  word  of  very  limited  application,  much 
more  so  than  the  corresponding  one  of  Lord  in  English, 

though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  English  form  of  the 

• 

same  word,  SignioTy  which,  we  believe,  is  now  never 
used,  except  as  a  title  for  the  Grand  Turk.  Under  the 
old  French  regime,  Seigneur  was  the  style  of  the  feudal 
proprietors  who  held  of  the  crown,  and  this  system  of 
tenures  being  now  abolished,  the  word  is  hardly  used  at 
all.  The  corresponding  term  of  address,  Monseigneur, 
was  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  bishops, 
peers  (who  were  only  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  under  the 
old  constitution),  and  a  few  others  of  the  highest  political 
dignitaries.  To  have  spoken  of  a  Seigneur  cloth  merchant, 
a  Seigneur  innkeeper,  a  Seigneur  Gil  Bias,  and  finally,  a 
Seigneur  Scipio,  his  lacquey,  would  have  been  received 
as  intentional  burlesque.  In  Spanish,  oiv  the  contrary, 
the  word  Sehor  corresponds  with  the  French  Monsieur, 
and  the  English  Master,  ?ind  is  even  more  extensively 
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used,  being  universally  employed  as  a  term  of  address 
between  persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  king  to  the  foot- 
man. This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
Seigneur  is  used  in  Gil  Bias.  Thus  this  worthy  character 
upon  his  first  sally  out  of  Oviedo  encounters  a  sturdy 
beggar,  who  takes  aim  at  him  with  his  musket,  and  at 
the  same  time  solicits  alms,  with  the  polite  address  of 
Seigneur  passant.  The  natural  phrase  in  French  would 
be  Monsieur  le  voyageur ;  but  Seigneur  passant,  My  Lord 
passenger,  as  an  address  to  a  poor  little  student  mounted 
on  a  sorry  mule,  could  hardly  have  crept  into  a  well 
written  French  work,  except  by  accident.  It  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  correspond  with  the 
Spanish  phrase  Sehor  passagero,  which  is  idiomatical  and 
natural.  In  the  same  way,  the  parasite  with  whom  Gil 
Bias  fell  in  at  the  tavern  at  Penaflor,  addresses  him  with 
the  title  of  Seigneur  ecolier,  and  the  latter  returns  it  with 
Seigneur  cavalier.  The  word  cavalier  has  no  other  mean- 
ing in  French,  excepting  that  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and 
as  used  here,  is  evidently  a  false  translation  of  the 
Spanish  cahaUero.  Seigneur  ecolier,  My  Lord  Student,  is 
a  style  which  in  France  or  England  would  have  been  too 
gross  for  even  the  unexperienced  stomach  of  Gil  Bias. 
Father  Isla  seems  to  have  thought,  that  Senor  estudiante 
would  hardly  answer  even  in  Spanish,  and  has  substi- 
tuted the  more  respectable  character  of  Licenciado. 

Independently  of  Spanish  idioms,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pure  Spanish  interspersed  through  the  novel,  which 
can  hardly  have  got  there  honestly.  Thus  Gil  Bias  de- 
scribes the  goldsmith,  Salero,  his  intended  father  in  law, 
as  un  ban  bourgois,  qui  etait,  coming  nous  disons,  poli  hast  a 
PORFiAR.  //  me  presenta  la  Senora  Eugenia,  sa  femme, 
et  lajeune  Ga  brie  la,  safiUe.  Here  are  two  pure  Spanish 
phrases  in  three  lines,  not  to  mention  the  proper  name 
Gabriela,  which  Lesage,  had  he  been  writing  from  his 
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own  head,  would  have  probably  frenchified  into  Gahrielle, 
a  very  common  name  in  his  country.  Again ;  the  barber, 
Diego  de  la  Fuente,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  learning 
the  guitar,  remarks,  that  he  had  pour  niaitre  de  cet  imtru- 
ment  un  vieux  Senor  Escudero  a  qui  je  faisah  la  harhe. 
The  immediate  motive  for  leaving  this  phrase  in  the 
original  language,  was  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
correctly  the  term  escudero,  in  the  sense  here  intended, 
which  is  that  of  a  sort  of  upper  servant,  personally 
attending  on  a  lady  of  quality.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing term  in  French,  or  any  other  modern  language, 
because  this  class  of  domestics  was  never  known  in  any 
other  country.  It  has  long  since  gone  out  of  use  in  Spain ; 
and  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  in  Gil  Bias,  is  one  pretty 
strong  proof  of  the  early  composition  of  the  work.  The 
word  p<zge  does  not  give  the  idea,  because  a  page  was 
always  a  youth,  while  the  escudero  was  regularly  an 
elderly  person  of  a  staid  and  respectable  exterior.  In 
some  other  passages,  Lesage  has  used  the  French  form  of 
the  same  word,  ecuyer,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
chapter,  where  he  states  that  the  parents  of  Gil  Bias 
went  into  service,  his  mother  as  a  chambermaid,  and  his 
father  as  an  ecuyer.  But  ecuyer,  when  applied  to  servants, 
means  exclusively  a  groom,  and  conveys  a  wholly  differ- 
ent notion  from  the  Spanish  escudero  in  this  acceptation 
of  it  Perceiving  this,  and  having  no  French  word  that 
really  represented  the  meaning,  it  was  natural  enough  for 
Lesage  to  leave  it  in  the  original,  as  he  has  done  in  this 
and  some  other  instances.  Once  more  ;  when  Gil  Bias 
at  the  height  of  his  credit  at  court,  finds  himself  unable 
to  recollect  the  countenance  of  his  playfellow,  Bertrand 
Nutmeg  i^Moscada),  the  little  grocer's  boy  of  Oviedo,  who 
had  come  up  to  Madrid  to  tell  him  of  the  state  of  his 
family,  the  other  reminds  him  that  they  had  often  played 
together  at  the  gaUina-ciega,  blindman's  buff)  literally  the 
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blind  ken,  Lesage  gives,  in  a  note,  the  corresponding 
French  term  Colin- Maillard.  If  he  had  been  writing 
originally,  the  natural  course  would  have  been  to  put  the 
French  term  in  the  text,  and  the  Spanish,  (if  mentioned 
at  all)  in  the  note.  Finally  (for  we  begin  to  think  that 
we  have  said  nearly  as  much  upon  the  subject,  as,  in 
the  language  of  the  trade,  it  toill  bear),  Gil  Bias,  when 
confined  in  the  Alcdzar  at  Segovia  hears  a  fellow  pris- 
oner singing  to  his  guitar  the  following  Spanish  verses, 
which  appcEu:  to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
novel,  as  they  are  not  known  to  exist  any  where  else,  and 
which  a  foreigner  could  hardly  have  produced,  and  would 
not  probably  have  attempted ; 

'  i  Ay  de  mi !  un  ano  felice 
Parece  un  soplo  ligero  ; 
Pero  sin  dicha  un  instante 
Es  un  siglo  de  tormento.' 

We  shall  notice  one  other  passage,  not  alluded  to  by 
either  of  the  authors  before  us,  which  does  not  come  pre- 
cisely under  the  head  of  mistranslation,  but  which  proves, 
perhaps  as  strongly  as  any  one  we  have  cited,  the  reality 
of  a  Spanish  original  of  the  work.  The  Asturian  poet, 
Fabricius,  in  relating  his  adventures  to  Gil  Bias,  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  false  taste  in  poetry  introduced  by 
Gongora.  The  same  subject  is  touched  upon  in  several 
other  places,  and,  considered  merely  as  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion, is  one  which  we  should  much  more  naturally  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  works  of  a  Spanish,  than  of  a  French 
writer.  In  this  passage^  Lesage  not  only  treats  the  mat- 
ter very  fully,  in  the  way  of  observation,  but  undertakes 
to  give  in  French  an  example  of  this  affected  manner  of 
writing  and  speaking  Spanish.  A  good  writer,  he  remarks, 
would  say,  tout  unimentf  Les  intermedes  embellissent 
una  comedie;  et  nousy  noics  disons  plus  joliment,  Les  inter- 
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medes  font  beauti^  dans  une  comedie.  Remarque  Men  ce 
FONT  bbaut6  ;  en  sens-tu  tout  le  hriUant,  txmte  la  d4licatesse, 
tout  le  mignon  7  Without  insisting  on  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  this  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Gon- 
gora,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  Frenchman,  writing  origin- 
ally, would  not  think  of  illustrating  hy  examples  in  his 
own  language,  the  verhal  niceties  of  a  foreign  one.  It 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  Spanish  original  of  the 
work,  and  of  a  rather  hasty  preparation  of  this  part  of 
the  translation,  to  account  for  such  a  passage  as  the 
above,  which,  in  our  view,  is  nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to 
establish  the  proposition  maintained  by  Llorente. 

We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  consider  it  as,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  certain  that  Gil  Bias  is  a  translation  from 
the  Spanish ;  and  as  no  such  work  had  been  printed  in 
Spain  before  the  time  of  Lesage,  he  must  have  made  it, 
of  course,  from  an  unpublished  Spanish  manuscript,  of 
which  he  had  in  some  way  obtained  possession.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  the  press,  he  may  probably  have  changed  its 
form  a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  added  or  subtracted  passa- 
ges of  more  or  less  importance.  The  work  consists,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  of  a  principal  narrative,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  it,  and  of  a  number  of  episodes,  com- 
posing about  a  third  part  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  these  episodes  may  have  been  inserted 
by  Lesage.  One  or  two  of  them  are  made  up  of  mate- 
rials previously  existing  in  printed  Spanish  books.  Thus 
the  story  of  Aurora  de  Guzman  is  no  other  than  the  fable 
of  a  well  known  play  by  Moreto,  entitled,  Todo  es  enredos 
Amor,  6  el  Diablo  son  las  Mugeres;  '  All  *s  fair  in  Love,  or 
the  Women  are  the  Devil'  The  adventures  of  the  little 
barber's  boy,  Diego  de  la  Fuente,  are  borrowed,  with 
great  improvements,  from  an  old  Spanish  novel,  called, 
An  account  of  the  Life  of  the  Escudero  Marcos  de  Ohregon, 
who  is  introduced  by  name  in  Lesage's  natmlWe.    \\.  Ve» 
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worthy  of  remark  that  no  credit  is  given  even  for  this 
open  plagiarism.  The  apologue  of  the  two  travelling 
students  and  the  soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Grarcias, 
alluded  to  above,  is  also  borrowed,  with  alterations,  from 
the  preface  to  the  same  work.  In  the  old  version,  the 
inscription  consists  of  the  Latin  phrase,  Conditur  unto, 
repeated;  and  the  sagacious  student,  on  lifting  up  the 
stone,  finds  a  valuable  pearl.  The  anecdote  is  vastly  im- 
proved, as  it  stands  in  the  French ;  but,  for  the  reason 
stated  above,  it  is  probable  that  the  improvement  was 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  Spanish  manuscript,  as  the 
new  inscription  was  not  fully  understood,  or  correctly 
given,  by  Lesage  himself  But  whether  the  French  edi- 
tor did  or  did  not  add  any  or  all  of  the  episodes,  is  a  sec- 
ondary question ;  the  main  point  being  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  leading  narrative  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  novel.  If  we  admit,  on  the  grounds 
detailed  above,  that  this  was  translated  by  Lesage  from 
an  unpublished  manuscript,  the  further  question  will  then 
arise,  how  so  remarkable  and  valuable  a  manuscript 
should  have  come  into  his  hands,  and  whether  there  are 
any  traces  in  France  or  Spain  of  its  having  existed.  On 
these  points  Llorente  has  a  theory,  which,  though  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  first,  is  still  ingenious,  and,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  probable  ;  and  of  which,  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  we  shall  add  a  brief  outline. 

The  novel  of  Gil  Bias  was  published  by  Lesage  in 
three  distinct  portions,  at  several  times;  the  first  two 
volumes,  in  1715;  the  third,  in  1720;  and  the  fourth  and 
last,  in  1735.  In  the  year  1738,  he  published  the  novel 
entitled  the  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  which  he  stated,  in 
the  title  page,  to  be  taken  from  an  unpublished  Spanish 
manuscript.  This  manuscript,  of  which  the  existence  is 
thus  avowed,  is  the  one  which  Llorente  supposes  to  have 
been,  in  its  primitive  state,  the  original  Gil  Bias.     His 
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theory  is,  that  it  contained  in  the  first  instance  the  sub- 
stance of  both  these  novels;  that  Lesage  wrought  up 
the  materials  gradually  into  the  four  volumes  that  ap- 
peared, under  the  title  of  Gil  Bias,  as  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  and  finally,  published  the  last  portion  as  an  avowed 
translation.  By  this  management,  he  expected  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  the  work,  and  remove  the 
suspicions  of  such  as  knew  of  his  possessing  a  manu- 
script of  this  kind.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  it 
through  the  agency  of  the  Abb^  Jules  de  Lyonne,  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Lyonne,  ambassador  extraordinary  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  after- 
wards secretary  of  state  under  the  same  king.  The 
Marquis  was  a  person  of  literary  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  collected  while  at  Madrid  an  extensive  and 
valuable  Spanish  library,  which  included  a  number  of 
manuscripts.  The  library,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis, 
came  into  possession  of  his  son,  the  Abb^  Jules,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lesage.  He  allowed  the 
latter  the  free  use  of  his  books  during  his  life,  and  on  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1721,  bequeathed  to  him  the 
aforesaid  manuscripts.  The  collection  itself  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  royal  hbrary  at  Paris.  Such  are  the  facts 
stated  by  Llorente,  and  as  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
publicly  known,  they  may  probably  be  received  as  cer- 
tain. They  show  satisfactorily  enough  how  Lesage 
might  have  acquired  a  manuscript  similar  to  the  one  sup- 
posed, and  the  existence  of  which,  he  in  fact  avows.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature  and  man- 
ners displayed  in  his  works,  that  he  had  been  for  several 
years  attached  to  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid ;  but 
this  statement  seems  to  be  an  error,  founded  on  a  con- 
fused notion  of  his  connexion  with  the  Lyonne  family. 
The  Marquis  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador  in  the  year 
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1650,  twelve  years  before  Lesage  was  bom ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  dates  of  his  books,  which  succeeded 
each  other,  with  short  intermissions,  from  1695  till  his 
death,  that  he  could  not  at  any  period  of  his  life  have 
been  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  France. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  how  Lesage  obtained  his 
Spanish  manuscripts.     The  probability  of  the  identity  of 
the  Bachelor  of  Salamanca  and  Gil  Bias  is  established 
by  Llorente  on  the  following  grounds.     The  general  plan 
is  the  same.     They  both  consist  of  a  series  of  adventures 
occurring  to  a  hero  taken  from  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
and  interspersed  with  episodical  narratives.     The  lime 
of  the  action  is  precisely  the   same  in  both.     The  hero 
rises  in  each  from  a  rather  humble  condition  to  that  of 
confidential  secretary  to  the  prime  minister.    Gil  Bias  fills 
this  station  during  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  is 
involved  in  his  disgrace,  and  recovers  his  former  post  un- 
der the  long  reign  of  Olivares.     The  Bachelor,  on  the 
other  hand,  figures  at  court  precisely  during  the  short  pe* 
riod  of  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Useda,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which  intervened  between 
those  of  his  father  and  Olivares.     The  style  of  the  two 
works  is  very  similar ;  and  although  the  Bachelor,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  inferior  in  effect  to  Gil  Bias,  the 
parts  of  it  which  on  this  theory  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  original  manuscript,  such  as  the  adventures  of  Dona 
Francisca  and  those  of  the  Bachelor  in  New  Spain,  are 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  and  approach  most  nearly 
in  merit  to  the  other  work.     On  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
of  the  Bachelor,  in  which,  on  this  theory,  the  adventures 
of  the  original  hero  are  brought  out  a  second  time,  with 
variations,  are  comparatively  feeble,  but  still  bear  a  sin- 
gular resemblance,  even  in  the  language,  to  the  corres- 
ponding passages  in  Gil  Bias.     Thus,  to  give  a  single 
instance  of  this  analogy,  Gil  Bias  is  maintained  when  a 
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boy  by  a  rich  but  avaricious  uncle,  who  is  a  canon  at 
Oviedo,  and  the  Bachelor  is,  in  like  manner,  supported 
by  a  rich  and  avaricious  relation,  who  is  a  doctor  of  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  At  the  same  period  in  the 
lives  of  their  respective  proteges,  both  these  persons  be- 
come fatigued  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  educating 
them,  and  send  them  out  into  the  world  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  addressing  them  on  the  occasion  in  language 
substantially  and  almost  Uterally  the  same.  This,  and 
several  other  correspondences  of  a  similar  kind,  afibrd 
something  like  decisive  proof  in  favor  of  the  theory.  We 
incline,  on  the  whole,  to  admit  it  as  probable,  since  such 
correspondence  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  any  other ; 
but  the  evidence  is  not  so  complete  as  that  which  estab- 
lishes the  main  proposition.  On  this  system,  Lesage, 
after  publishing  the  leading  narrative,  including  most  of 
the  principal  incidents,  wrote  over  again  the  early  part  of 
the  same  narrative,  in  an  abridged  and  altered  form,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  two  or  three  of  the  more  im- 
portant adventures  that  he  had  reserved.  There  are 
some  positive,  though  not  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory,  which  we  have  not  room  to  con- 
sider. 

Not  content  with  proving  that  the  work  is  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish,  and  even  indicating  the  precise  manu- 
script from  which  it  was  borrowed,  Llorente  goes  further, 
and  undertakes  to  determine  with  certainty  the  name  of 
the  original  author.  He  enumerates  thirty-eight  persons, 
who  lived  at  Madrid  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  he  supposes  the  novel  to  have  been  writ- 
ten; and  after  weighing  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  each, 
finally  fixes  on  Don  Antonio  de  Solis,  a  writer  of  consid- 
erable eminence  in  his  day,  and  known  to  the  public  by 
his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  There  is  little 
or  no  direct  evidence,  internal  or  external,  in  support  of 
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Ibis  supposition ;  but  considered  as  a  mere  conjecture,  it 
is  certainly  plausible.  There  are  several  circumstances 
in  the  history  and  character  of  Antonio  de  Solis  which 
are  likely  to  have  concurred  in  the  author  of  Gil  Bias, 
and  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  in  two  sev- 
eral persons  living  at  the  same  time.  Solis  was  a  dra- 
matic poet  of  great  repute.  He  is  declared  by  Nicolas 
Antonio  to  be  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  very  best 
that  preceded  him,  including  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
He  was  also  versed  in  historical  inquiries,  as  appears  from 
his  published  writings ;  and  he  wrote  in  prose  with  great 
ease  and  elegance.  The  events  of  his  own  life  are  simi- 
lar to  those  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  latter  part 
of  Gil  Bias.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Count  de  Oropesa, 
in  his  successive  vice -royalties  of  Navarre  and  Valencia, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  under  secreta- 
ries (ofidales)  in  the  department  of  state  in  the  ministry 
of  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  successor  to  Olivares.  If  we  sup- 
pose, what  is  pretty  clear  from  internal  evidence,  that 
the  last  volumes  of  Gil  Bias  shadow  out  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  author,  it  will  follow  that  he  must  have 
occupied  at  the  time  when  Antonio  de  Solis  was  in  the 
department  of  state,  some  post  of  the  same  description. 
He  must  also,  like  Solis,  have  been  an  elegant  prose  wri- 
ter, well  versed  in  polite  literature,  and  familiar  with  his- 
tory ;  and  as  he  has  laid  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  the 
scene  of  a  part  of  the  incidents  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened to  himself,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  also  resided 
in  that  part  of  Spain. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  Solis,  if  he  were  in  fact  the 
author,  should  not  wish  to  publish  at  Madrid  a  novel, 
which  describes,  in  a  very  free  manner,  the  secret  history 
of  the  court  for  thirty  years  immediately  preceding,  while 
Philip  the  Fourth,  who  figures  in  the  work,  and  to  whom 
he  was  under  great  obligations,  was  still  on  the  throne. 
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Just  at  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Lyonne  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Spain,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Being  a 
person  of  hterary  taste  and  accompUshments,  he  would 
naturally  form  an  acquaintance  with  an  eminent  writer 
employed  in  the  department  with  which  he  transacted 
business,  and  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  obtained 
from  Solis  a  communication  of  the  manuscript,  and  to 
have  taken  a  copy  or  purchased  the  original.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  remarkable  chain  of  presumptive  evidence  in 
support  of  this  supposition ;  but  as  it  is  not  sustained  by 
any  direct  proof,  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  plausible 
conjecture.  The  unhesitating  manner  in  which  the 
worthy  Inquisitor  affirms  it  as  a  positive  fact,  seems  to 
argue  a  rather  imperfect  notion  of  the  nature  and  com- 
parative weight  of  the  different  sorts  of  evidence.  The 
exact  degree  of  probability  belonging  to  this  theory, 
might  be  estimated  by  calculating  on  the  usual  mathe- 
matical principles  the  chances,  that  all  the  circumstances 
that  have  just  been  set  forth  should  concur  in  two 
different  persons.  We  have  not  room  to  work  out  the 
problem,  and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  that 
ingenious  portion  of  the  public,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
solving  questions  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  correct  process  would 
give  a  result  of  at  least  a  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  Don 
Antonio. 

We  must  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the  authorship 
of  this  novel,  having  already  protracted  them  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  we  originally  intended.  It  was  our 
purpose  to  add  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  character  and 
merit  of  the  work ;  but  we  have  no  space  left,  and  they 
would  also  be  nearly  superfluous.  No  production  of  its 
class  is  more  universally  known,  or  more  highly  valued 
by  good  judges,  as  a  faithful,  spirited,  and  finished  picture 
of  real  life,  than  Gil   Bias.     These  qualities  give  it  a 
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substantial  moral  and  literary  value,  independent  of  the 
passing  fashions  and  capricious  taste  that  prevail  tempo- 
rarily from  age  to  age.  It  is  one  of  some  half  a  dozen 
books  of  the  same  kind,  that  have  survived  the  general 
wreck  of  the  libraries  of  romance,  which  were  published 
in  Europe  during  the  Jast  century ;  and  having  stood  this 
dangerous  ordeal  it  may  now  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  standard  and  classical  literature  of  the  modem 
world.  It  will  probably  be  read  a  thousand  years  hence 
with  as  much  interest  as  it  is  now ;  and  the  present  arti- 
cle, should  it  appear  to  elucidate  in  any  degree  the  ques- 
tion we  have  been  considering,  may  be  perused  at  that 
time  perhaps  with  as  much  satisfaction,  as  if  it  contained 
an  essay  on  the  merits  of  the  woollen  bill,  or  a  new 
theory  in  political  economy. 
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LIFE  OP  BERNARDIN  DE  ST  PIERRE  * 

[North  Americaa  Review,  July,  182L] 

This  is  the  first  collection  that  has  appeared  of  the 
writings  of  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre.  The  Studies  of 
Nature,  comprehending  Paul  and  Virginia  and  the  Indian 
Cottage,  was  the  only  considerable  book  pubUshed  by 
the  author  during  his  life.  The  present  collection  con- 
tains another  work  in  three  volumes  octavo,  entitled  the 
Harmonies  of  Nature,  which  was  left  unfinished,  and 
might  perhaps  as  well  have  remained  unpublished.  It  is 
in  substance  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas  that  are  developed  in  a  better  form  in  the  Studies. 
It  serves  with  several  other  posthumous  pieces  to  swell 
the  number  of  volumes,  and  perhaps  the  booksellers* 
profits,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion, which  rests  ultimately  upon  Paul  and  Virginia.  The 
few  pages  that  compose  this  charming  little  pastoral  were 
Ike  principal  achievement  and  are  the  only  lasting 
memorial  of  a  life  of  more  than  seventy  years.  At  the 
head  of  the  collection  is  placed  a  copious  biographical 
notice  of  the  author  by  Mr  Aim^  Martin,  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  we 
propose  to  draw  the  materials  for  the  present  article. 
The  account  is  pretty  well  written,  and  from  the  great 
variety  of  singular  adventures  related  in  it,  is  as  interest- 

*  Oeuvres  CompUUa  de  Jacques  Henii  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  mises  en 
ordref  etpricediee  delavie  de  Vauteur  par  L.  Aimi  Martin.  12  vols,  8vo. 
Paris,  18^8—1826. 
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ing  as  a  romance.  As  we  anticipate  that  it  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  room  to  recapitulate  the  principal  of  them 
even  in  the  most  compressed  form,  we  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  the  narrative  without  further  preliminary  observa- 
tions. 

Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  was  bom  at  Havre,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1737.  The  occupations  and  events  of  his 
childhood  and  early  youth  are  related  in  great  detail,  but 
we  must  pass  over  this  part  of  his  life  almost  without 
notice,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  his  subsequent  history 
with  sufficient  minuteness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  previ- 
ously to  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  had  studied  with  a 
curate  and  then  at  a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Caen ;  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Martinique  with  his  uncle  —  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  served  a  campaign  in  Germany  and  another  in  Malta 
—  but  with  so  little  success  and  with  such  a  variety  of 
cross  accidents  interrupting  all  his  plans,  that  he  returned 
to  Paris  from  the  last  expedition  without  resources  or 
credit,  thrown  out  of  the  line  of  military  advancement  — 
and  almost  without  friends.  Necessity,  it  is  well  known, 
is  not  the  best  letter  of  recommendation ;  and  the  author 
of  Paul  and  Virginia,  under  these  circumstances,  was  rather 
at  a  loss  how  to  supply  himself  with  daily  bread.  When 
the  little  cash  he  brought  from  Malta  was  exhausted,  he 
applied  to  his  acquaintance  and  friends  for  a  fresh  supply, 
but  found  them  all  short  of  money.  In  defect  of  money, 
some  of  them  gave  him  advice,  and  recommended  to  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  to  take  the  place  of  usher  in  a 
small  school  and  teach  little  children  their  letters.  He 
finally  undertook  to  give  lessons  in  mathematics  to  young 
men  intended  for  the  army;  but  no  students  applying, 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  offers  of  service  which 
he  made  to  the  government  were  treated  with  neglect, 
and  he  found  the  period  approaching  very  fast  when  the 
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baker  and  the  landlady,  his  only  remaining  protectors, 
would  withdraw  their  countenance.  The  following 
passage  describes  his  situation  at  this  crisis,  with  rather 
more  point  than  is  common  to  the  biographer,  whose 
general  manner  borders  too  nearly  upon  a  sickening 
affectation  of  sentiment. 

^  He  lodged  in  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Ma9onS;  and  hastened 
to  visit  those  who,  before  his  departure  had  expressed  an  interest 
in  him.  The  bailiff  de  Fronlay  spoke  to  him  of  his  own  troubles, 
deploring  the  lot  of  great  men  who  had  lost  their  influence  with 
ministers.  M.  de  Mirabeau,  the  friend  of  man,  was  composing  a 
great  book  on  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  which  prevented 
him  from  paying  attention  to  any  single  one  of  the  number.  M. 
de  Bois,  first  clerk,  received  him  with  the  airs  of  a  minister ;  told 
him  he  must  wait,  that  his  case  should  be  considered ;  that  he 
was  perpetually  visited  by  suitors ;  and  with  speeches  like  these, 
waited  upon  him  civilly  to  the  door.  The  poor  suitor  consoled 
himself  under  the  indignity,  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  persons 
waiting  in  the  antichamber,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  seeing  a  first 
clerk. 

'  All  his  visits  were  attended  with  the  like  success.  Meantime 
the  little  money  he  had  left  disappeared,  and  he  came  to  the  res- 
olution of  asking  aid  of  his  relations.  He  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful here.  Some  told  him  he  deserved  all  he  suffered ;  and 
others  that  he  was  a  poor  creature,  and  that  his  family  could  not 
ruin  itself  to  gratify  his  whims.  The  most  friendly  gave  him  no 
answer.  In  this  emergency  one  of  his  protectors  offered  him  a 
place  at  a  boarding  school,  to  teach  little  children  to  read. 
Another  proposed  to  him  to  give  lessons  in  mathematics  to  young 
men  destined  for  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  accepted  this  pro- 
posal ;  but  pupils  were  soon  wanting,  and  this  last  resource 
failed.  On  this  he  addressed  to  the  minister  of  the  marine  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  proposed  to  go  alone  in  a  boat,  and  make 
a  survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  England.  This  curious  memoir 
did  not  excite  the  least  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
nor  receive  any  answer.  Li  short,  there  was  no  species  of  mor- 
tification which  he  did  not  suffer.     He  had  never  befoie  feV\.  Vi 
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such  a  degree  the  bitterness  of  this  lot.  Misery  had  already 
begun  to  crush  him  :  he  had  exhausted  his  credit  with  the  ba- 
ker, his  landlady  threatened  to  turn  him  out ;  nor  was  there,  in 
this  complete  desertion,  a  soul  to  whom  he  could  look  for  relief.' 

This  was  certainly  a  case  of  distress ;  but  distress  is  a 
word  that  loses  its  meaning  when  applied  to  a  single 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall  and  handsome,  with  the 
gaiety  of  a  soldier  and  a  Frenchman,  not  to  mention  the 
more  doubtful  advantages  for  making  way  in  the  world 
of  superior  talents  and  a  good  education.  Distress  to 
such  a  person  is  like  a  delicate  situation  to  a  great 
dramatic  poet.  It  shows  the  triumph  of  his  art.  St 
Pierre,  in  want  of  bread  at  Paris,  bethought  himself  of  a 
plan  which  had  engaged  his  attention  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  which  had  for  its  object  the  foundation  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Aral  in  the 
centre  of  Asia.  As  nothing  seemed  to  offer  nearer  home, 
he  thought  the  moment  favorable  for  carrying  this  plan 
into  execution.  This  independent  state  was,  however, 
to  make  its  debut  in  the  world  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  necessary  pecuniary 
disbursements  would  be  readily  made  in  this  quarter,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  advantages  likely  to  accrae 
to  the  Russian  commerce  from  such  a  settlement.  Thus 
the  material  parts  of  the  plan  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  very  little  difficulty,  could  the  projector  only  arrive 
at  St  Petersburg.  Ce  rC  est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
But  in  this  case  the  first  step  happened  to  be  a  pretty 
long  one,  and  the  cost,  though  not  very  large  for  a  well 
stocked  purse,  was  apparently  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  person  whose  ordinary  resources  were  inadequate  to 
the  expenses  of  his  board  and  lodging.  Upon  applying 
again  to  his  friends  he  found,  that  with  a  view  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  they  were  willing  to  make  rather  more  sacri- 
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fices  than  they  would  to  keep  him  alive  at  home.  From 
various  sources  he  collected  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  Amsterdam,  and  trasting  in  Providence  for 
the  means  of  continuing  his  journey  after  he  should 
arrive  there,  he  set  off  in  the  diligence  for  Brussels, 
intending  to  proceed  by  land  to  Lubec  and  there 
embark  for  the  metropolis  of  Russia.  It  ought  to  be 
added  here  that  his  family  had  supplied  him  with  a  cer- 
tificate, rather  doubtful  in  its  character,  that  he  was  of 
noble  extraction.  In  fact  the  family  tradition  reckoned 
among  their  ancestors  the  celebrated  Eustache  de  St 
Pierre,  so  well  known  for  his  magnanimous  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Calais.  To  give  his  nobility,  real  or  sup- 
posed, the  proper  eclat,  he  assumed  the  style  and  title  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St  Pierre,  and  furnished  himself  with  a 
suitable  coat  of  arms  from  an  engraver's  shop. 

Our  adventurer  having  with  difficulty  reached  Amster- 
dam,  found  himself  reduced  again  to  the   chapter  of 
expedients,  —  a  situation  which  it  would  appear  from  the 
practice  of  some  powerful  empires,  is  attended  with  less 
embarrassment  in  public  affairs  than  it  generally  is  in 
private.      Upon  the  strength  of  a  slight  shadow  of  ac- 
quaintance or  relation,  he  resorted  for  aid  to  the  editor  of 
the  French  gazette.     Luckily  for  him  this  person  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  kindness  —  a  sage  not  accord- 
ing to  the  degenerate  fashion  of  modern  times,  but  after 
the  manner  of   the    ancients,  who,  according    to    our 
biographer,  talked  less    of  wisdom  than  we    do,  but 
practised  it  more.     Mustel,  a  Frenchman  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, after  obtaining  some  success  in  the  poetical  line, 
had  abandoned  the  muses  and  settled  quietly  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  capacity  we  have  mentioned.     Free  from 
ambition,  and  indifferent  to  the  fates  of  the  great  per- 
sonages whose  actions  he  recorded,  and  whose  good  and 
ill  fortune  were  equally  profitable  to  him,  he  had  spent 
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his  life  hfippily  in  the  society  of  an  excellent  wife,  and 
in  a  sort  of  epicurean  retirement.  Having  now  realized 
an  independence,  he  was  desirous  in  his  old  age  of 
returning  to  his  country  to  die.  Mustel,  a  philosopher 
himself,  was  pleased  with  the  philosophy  of  our  traveUing 
chevalier,  and  his  sister-in-law  was  struck  with  his 
personal  advantages.  A  proposal  was  made  him  to 
accept  the  hand  of  the  sister  and  the  conduct  of  the 
journal,  the  latter  being  worth  about  a  thousand  crowns 
a  year.  The  offer  no  doubt  was  tempting  to  a  man 
without  a  sol  in  his  pocket ;  but  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed  with  the  destined  founder  of  a  powerful 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Aral.  It  was  accordingly 
refused.  He  obtained  from  Mustel  a  supply  of  money 
to  pay  his  expenses  as  far  as  Lubec,  and  left  him  with 
some  regret  to  pursue  the  chase  of  fortune.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  he  had  occasion  to  return  to  Amsterdam, 
and  found  to  his  suprise  that  nobody  could  tell  him  any 
thing  of  the  philosophic  journalist.  He  had  probably 
returned  to  his  country  and  his  memory  had  already 
perished  in  the  scene  of  his  Jabors.  It  struck  St  Pierre 
as  a  strange  contrast,  that  a  man  who  for  half  a  century 
had  distributed  renown  twice  a  week  to  all  the  potentates 
and  heroes  in  Europe,  should  not  be  remembered  thirty 
years  after  within  the  limits  of  his  own  street. 

On  his  arrival  at  Lubec  the  author  of  Paul  and'Vir- 
ginia  was  visited  by  another  attack  of  that  fatal  consump- 
tion of  the  purse,  for  the  cure  of  which,  as  Falstaff  justly 
observes,  all  the  palliations  that  have  been  discovered 
are  so  wholly  ineffectual.  Here  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred francs  from  the  commandant  of  the  place,  for  whom 
he  had  a  letter,  and  embarked  for  St  Petersburg  with  a 
joyous  company  of  artists,  painters,  poets,  jugglers,  and 
hair  dressers,  proceeding  in  all  the  glow  of  expectation 
and  gaiety  to  that  capital,  in  order  to  lend  their  aid  in  the 
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due  celebration  of  the  accession  of  the  great  Catherine, 
who  had  just  mounted  the  throne.  Their  exaggerated 
hopes  and  baseless  visions  of  success  and  fortune  afford- 
ed our  philosopher  ample  subjects  of  amusement  and 
pity,  as  well  as  of  conscious  satisfaction  at  the  superior 
importance  and  practicability  of  his  own  schemes.  After 
a  passage  of  a  month  they  arrived  at  Cronstadt,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  a  boat  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
magnificent  spectacle  afforded  by  the  entrance  of  the 
city  from  this  quarter  sustained  their  hopes,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants  seemed  at  first  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  splendor  of  the  residence.  Mr  Thornton,  a  British 
merchant,  inhabiting  the  noble  street  called  the  English 
Line,  that  borders  the  river  at  this  place,  came  out  gaily 
to  meet  them,  atid  invited  them  to  repose  in  his  house 
until* their  friends  could  be  informed  of  their  arrival.  One 
by  one  the  friends  arrived  in  their  carriages  and  took  them 
away,  till  at  last  our  unfortunate  chevalier  was  the  only 
one  left.  Not  to  appear  like  a  man  at  a  loss,  he  took  his 
leave  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  directed  by  one  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  to  the  only 
French  inn  in  the  city.  He  now  found  that  the  empress 
had  gone  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  was  not  to  return 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  when  nothing  could  be  done 
about  the  future  republic.  Meanwhile  his  whole  stock  of 
money  consisted  in  the  sum  of  six  francs,  remaining  from 
the  loan  of  the  governor  of  Lubec  —  a  poor  fund  this  to 
supply  the  necessary  resources  for  a  campaign  of  several 
weeks  against  his  persevering  enemies,  the  landlady  and 
the  baker,  who  seemed  to  track  his  course  with  unrelent- 
ing steadiness,  like  the  harpies  in  Virgil,  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  another.  He  succeeded  for  some  time 
in  parrying  their  attacks,  but  found  the  contest  growing 
every  day  more  unequal,  when  he  was  at  last  reheved 
from  his  embarrassment  by  a  lucky  accident — ot,  «l^  \v^ 
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was  rather  forid  of  styling  it  himself  in  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  —  by  a  favorable  intervenlioa 
of  Providence.  A  gentleman  clothed  in  a  rich  pelisse, 
who  proved  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  famous  marshal 
Munnich,  then  governor  of  the  city,  accosted  him  one  day 
at  the  door  of  a  chiurch,  and,  after  a  long  conversation, 
offered  to  present  him  to  the  marshal.  This  ceremony 
was  accordingly  performed  the  next  day,  at  the  rather 
early  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  marshal 
gave  him  audience.  Munnich  had  just  returned,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  from  an  exile  of  forty  in  the  wilds  of 
Siberia.  While  he  had  amused  his  leisure  in  teaching 
mathematics  to  the  soldiers  that  guarded  him,  he  had 
learned  philosophy  himself  from  the  accidents  of  his  own 
life,  and  knew  how  Jo  value  it  in  others.  He  perceived 
the  merit  of  St  Pierre,  and  d^etermined  to  be  of  service 
to  him.  His  first  offer  was  a  bag  of  rubles  for  his  imme-. 
diate  necessities,  but  this  the  chevalier  refused ;  observ- 
ing, with  a  proper  spirit,  that  *  the  engineers  of  the  king 
of  France  qould  not  accept  money  from  any  body  below 
a  sovereign.'  The  marshal  was  not  displeased  with  this 
delicacy,  and  offered  in  the  next  place  to  present  him  to 
a  general  officer,  who  was  going  on  immediately  to  Mos- 
cow, and  would  be  glad  of  his  company.  The  proposal 
was  gratefully  accepted.  A  Genevan  jeweller,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  his  inn,  supplied  him  with 
money  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he  would  not  ac- 
cept from  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  very  few  days 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow. 

This  journey  was  not  without  its  desagremens,  as  indeed 
what  passage  of  human  life  is  ?  The  general  with  whom 
our  adventurer  travelled  was  rather  surly  in'  his  deport- 
ment, the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  shut  up  in  two  warm  close  car- 
riages, the  lines  had  fallen  to  St  Pierre  in  an  open  trai- 
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ncau,  a  situation  the  more  disagreeable  from  his  having 
no  pelisse  or  fur  cap.  The  advance  toward  Moscow  had 
nearly  proved  as  disastrous  to  him  as  the  retreat  from  it 
lately  did  to  his  countrymen.  When  they  stopped  to  re- 
pose, the  entertainment  was  not  well  calculated  to  restore 
his  spirits.  The  general  at  every  post-house  distributed 
to  each  of  the  company  a  small  piece  of  bread  as  hard 
as  a  rock,  and  the  value  of  half  a  glass  of  wine  hewn  off 
with  an  axe  from  a  solid  mass  of  that  liquor.  Having 
made  this  liberal  allowance  he  placed  himself  at  a  table 
to  take  his  own  repast,  while  his  companions  were  ex- 
pected to  remain  standing  behind  his  chair.  This  was  a 
reach  of  degradation  too  low  to  be  endured  by  the  future 
legislator  of  Tarlary.  Non  tulit  hanc  speciem  fuxicUa 
tnente  Corccbus.  St  Pierre  alone  of  the  company  took  the 
liberty  of  sitting  in  the  general's  presence,  but  whether 
at  the  same  table  is  not  suflBciently  explained.  The  gen- 
eral,  however,  we  are  told,  never  forgave  him  this  excess 
of  famiharity.  A  ride  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow  in 
the  winter  is  not  a  very  uncommon  adventure,  and  to  an 
engineer  of  the  king  of  France  one  would  suppose  not  a 
very  formidable  one.  Under  the  pen  of  his  sentimental 
biographer,  it  assumes  however  rather  a  hazardous  aspect, 
as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  passage, 
which  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  biographer's  best 
manner. 

'  But  the  aspect  of  nature  was  enough  to  plunge  him  in  melan- 
choly. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  keenness  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Every  thing  was  covered 
with  snow —  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  even  the  sea.  In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  like  a  ball 
of  red  fire  in  the  horizon ;  its  light  was  pale  and  without  warmth, 
and  served  only  to  agitate  in  the  air  a  multitude  of  frozen  parti- 
cles glistening  like  diamond  sands.  The  night  presented  a 
spectacle  not  less  strange.     The  pines,  across  which  the  icy 
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'wind  passed;  were  like  so  many  pyi^mids  of  alabaster^  with  passa- 
ges running  into  a  boundless  distance.  Now  the  moon  illumined 
them  with  bluish  gleams,  and  anon  the  fires  of  aurora  borealis 
seemed  to  cover  them  with  the  darings  of  a  great  conflagration. 
You  would  have  thought  them,  at  such  a  moment,  the  col- 
onnades, the  porticos  of  a  city,  in  which  the  excited  imagination 
beheld  sphinxes,  centaurs,  and  harpies,  Thor  and  his  mace^  and 
all  the  phantoms  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

*  Rapidly  home  along  on  an  open  sledge,  he  beheld  these  imag- 
inary beings  flitting  around  him,  and  he  could  with  difliculty 
refrain  from  believing  in  their  reality.  The  three  carriages  drove 
on,  in  this  condition,  without  any  hope  but  that  of  arriving  at 
some  poor  villages,  of  which  nothing,  however,  announced  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  very  cocks  and  dogs  were  stupified  by  the 
cold.  They  beheld,  however,  troops  of  wolves,  who,  pressed  by 
hunger,  followed  the  travellers  fis  their  prey.  These  terrible  ani- 
mals divided  themselves  into  two  packs,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
road.  Each  was  led  by  a  chief,  who  sprang  forward,  preceded 
the  carriages,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  utter  the  most 
plaintive  cries,  to  which  the  two  packs  responded  at  mieasured 
intervals.  After  this  call,  you  would  hear  no  more  of  them  but 
the  light  sound  of  their  feet  tapping  on  the  snow,  a  noise  more 
ominous  even  than  their  shrieks.  Alas !  when  our  sad  traveller, 
in  the  midst  of  these  deserts,  recalled  to  his  mind  the  rich  fields 
of  France,  her  smiling  vallies,  her  green  hills  covered  with  an- 
imals serviceable  to  man.  where  the  soil  is  clothed  with  harvests, 
vineyards  and  rich  orchards,  where  the  song  of  the  cock,  the 
baying  of  the  dog,  and  the  silver  peal  of  the  rustic  bell  announce 
at  every  morning  the  return  of  day,  oh,  how  did  his  heart  not 
sink  within  him  !  how  wretched  did  he  not  feel  himself  to  wan- 
der so  far  from  his  country !  It  was  thus,  that  exposed  to  the 
rigor  of  the  frost  without  so  much  as  a  cloak  to  protect  him,  he 
could  not  but  envy  the  wretched  peasants,  whom  he  found 
herded  in  the  huts,  but  who  at  least  could  comfort  each  other  in 
their  misery.  He  envied  even  the  horses  that  were  harnessed  to 
the  carriage,  for  Providence,  careful  for  them,  had  covered  them 
with  a  long  and  warni  hair,  like  a  thick  fleece  ;  as  it  were  to 
testify  —  as  our  traveller  despondingly  thought  at  the  time  —  that 
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mail  alone  was  abandoned  on  the  earth ;  as  if  to  testify  as  he 
devoutly  thought  twenty  years  after  —  that  there  is  not  a  single 
being  abandoned ;  inasmuch  as  God  gives  to  all,  according  to 
their  need,  that  which  they  have  not  themselves  the  understand- 
ing to  procure.' 

Upon  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  some  time  after  in 
summer  over  the  same  road,  the  face  of  nature  was 
wholly  changed  and  the  inconveniences  he  encountered, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  were  of  a  different  description. 
Such  readers  as  like  the  effect  of  a  contrast  may  perhaps 
be  pleased  with  seeing  the  following  passage  in  the 
present  connexion. 

'  He  could  not  do  any  thing  more  acceptable  to  M.  de  St 
Pierre,  who  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  traversing,  at  his 
ease  and  in  fine  weather,  a  region,  his  former  sufferings  in 
which  he  had  not  forgotten.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  experi- 
ence on  the  same  spot  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  without  any  other  clothing 
than  pantfeiloons  of  linen,  the  two  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep 
constantly  at  their  sides  a  block  of  ice,  which  was  renewed  as 
fast  as  it  melted,  and  of  which  the  water,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
lemon,  was  inadequate  to  appeasing  their  perpetual  thirst.  By 
night,  they  were  pursued  by  clouds  of  musquitoes,  which 
vanished  at  sunrise.  But  then  there  were  swarms  of  little  flies, 
which  came  to  infect  the  air,  and  which  clung  to  their  faces  like 
grains  of  burning  sar^d ;  larger  flies  succeeded  these  till  noon  ; 
when  armies  of  new  flies,  still  larger,  fell  upon  them  from  every 
side,  and  covered  them  with  painful  stings.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  like  Egypt  of  old,  the  country  was  given  over  to  a 
plague  of  flies.  Oppressed  for  want  of  sleep,  tormented  by  the 
heat  and  by  the  insects,  our  travellers  pursued,  almost  blind,  that 
same  road,  where  so  lately,  benumbed  with  cold,  they  had  seen 
nothing  but  plains  covered  with  snow,  and  heard  only  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  wolf.  At  this  time,  the  roa^s  were  covered  with 
droves  of  cattle,  driven  by  Cossacks  from  the  Ukraine  to  Dantzic. 
The  two  friends  were  never  tired  of  admiring  the  gaiety  of  thes« 
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fellows,  whO;  unconcehied  at  the  heat  6f  the  sun,  the  stinging  of 
the  flies,  or  the  enormous  distance  to  be  traversed,  went  singing 
on,  in  the  shade  of  the  pine  trees.' 

The  close  of  this  desciption  may  servo  as  a  coiivenient 
specimen  of  our  author's  style  and  manner,  in  the  original. 

*  Un  jour  au  lever  de  P  aurore,  les  deux  voyageurs  cdtoyaient 
h  pied  les  rives  d'  un  lac,  en  admirant  la  multitude  de  perspec- 
tives, qui  s'ouvraient  devant  eux.  Apr^s  une  nuite  etouffante, 
lis  jouissaient  avec  delices  de  la  double  fraicheur  des  eaux  et 
du  matin,  lorsque  les  accents  de  plusieurs  voix  m^lodieuses 
attirferent  leur  attention.  lis  marchbrent  un  instant,  sans  rien 
d^couvrir,  mais  soudain  la  vaste  dtendue  du  lac  se  deroulant  k 
leurs  yeux,  ti  travers  quelques  sapins  Isolds,  ils  aper9urent  plus 
de  trois  cent  fenmies  entiferement  nues,  doAt  les  eaux  transpa- 
rentes  semblaient  multiplier  les  charmes.  Les  unes  nageaient 
en  silence,  les  autres  chantaient,  mollement  conchies  sur  le  ga- 
zon.  La  plupart  se  poursuivaient  en  folatrant,  tandis  que  d'  au- 
tres, laissant  tomber  leur  derniere  voile,  dtaient  immobiles  sur  le 
rivage.  Les  anges  eux-memes  n'  auraient  pu  voir  sans  emotion 
toutes  ces  beautds  reunies.  Leurs  groupes  pleines  de  graces  se 
dessinaient  sur  un  horizon  d'azur,  et  semblaient  P  CBUvre  d'  un 
enchantement.  On  etit  dit  une  troupe  de  ces  nymphes,  que  le 
Tasse  met  h  V  entree  du  palais  d'  Armide.  Nos  voyageurs  con- 
templaient  cette  sc6ne  avec  ravissement;  mais  ayant  voulu 
s'  approcher  davantage,  leur  habit  rouge  les  trahit,  P  alarme  se 
r^pandit  parmi  les  baigneuses,  et  en  un  moment  le  tableau 
dispanit.  Les  plus  jeunes  se  plongerent  dans  le  lac,  et  les  plus 
ag^es,  se  couvrant  le  visage  d'une  main,  de  P  autre  firent  signe 
aux  voyageurs  de  s' eloigner;  quoique  jeunes  et  ofiiciers  ils 
respecterent  cet  ordre,  et  bientdt  ils  purent  s'en  feliciter,  lorsqu' 
ils  apprirent  de  leur  conducteur,  qu'  il  y  aurait  eu  du  danger  k 
ne  s'  y  pas  soumettre.' 

It  has  not  been  our  fortune  to  travel  from  Petersburg 
to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  and  we  are  of  course  unable  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  fidelity  of  the  first 
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of  these  descriptions.  We  had  occasion  some  years  ago 
to  make  this  journey  in  summer ;  and  must  add  that  this 
last  described  feature  in  the  landscape  had  entirely 
disappeared.  By  way  of  compensation,  perhaps,  we  may 
observe,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  encountered  a 
single  fly  or  musquito  on  this  long  and  solitary  course, 
and  although  not  provided  with  a  block  of  ice  in  the 
carriage,  we  suffered  very  little  from  heat.  The  principal 
inconvenience  which  befel  us  arose  from  the  quality  of 
the  road,  which  was  then  composed  for  the  greater  part 
of  large  unhewn  logs  placed  contiguously  to  each  other 
across  the  way,  without  any  covering  of  earth.  We  had 
unwarily  made  trial  of  a  carriage  without  springs,  which 
is  used  a  good  deal  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  a 
kUntkay  and  the  effect  upon  the  bones  of  driving  over 
such  a  road  in  such  a  vehicle,  is  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  our 
adventurous  knight,  whom  we  left  at  the  entrance  of 
Moscow. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  St  Pierre  at  this  place  the  adverse 
stars  that  had  so  long  presided  over  his  fortunes  relented 
for  a  time.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
Greneral  du  Bosquet,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Russian  service, 
to  whom  he  had  been  particularly  recommended  by 
Marshal  Munnich,  and  speedily  obtained  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers.  This  post  seems  at  first 
blush  a  little  below  the  pretensions  of  our  Asiatic  Solon, 
but  the  brilliancy  of  the  dress  afforded  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  inferiority  of  the  rank.  It  consisted,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  biographer  with  laudable  exactness,  of  a 
scarlet  coat  with  black  facings,  fawn  colored  under 
clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  an  elegant  plumet  and  a 
bright  sword.  Such  equipments  in  addition  to  an  athletic 
and  graceful  person  and  an  advantageous  tournure  wefe  a 
good  ground  for  almost  any  pretensions  at  the  court  of 
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Catherine.  With  such  qualifications  it  was  far  from 
being  a  visionary  project  to  think  of  ruling  a  future 
Empire  on  the  Caspian  sea,  since  they  were  perhaps 
more  likely  than  any  others  to  give  the  possessor  the 
effective  command  of  one  in  actual  existence  and  extend- 
ing over  half  the  globe.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  Ordnance,  Mr  de  Ville-bois,  to 
whom  St  Pierre  had  been  presented,  and  who  cast  his 
eye  upon  him  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  supplanting 
the  favorite  Orloff  in  the  good  graces  of  the  empress  — 
Orloff  being  then  the  principal  obstacle  at  court  to  the 
credit  of  de  Ville-bois.  Not  long  after  he  accordingly 
proposed  to  his  protege  to  present  him  to  the  Empress. 
St  Pierre  could  hardly  contain  his  raptures,  although  they 
arose  from  views  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  the  Grand 
Master.  The  moment,  as  he  thought,  was  now  at  hand 
when  the  great  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  receive 
its  accomplishment.  In  direct  contradiction  to  all  the 
principles  of  court  etiquette  he  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  handing  a  memoir  to  the  empress  upon  his  intended 
colony  at  the  public  audience,  and  in  preparing  for  his 
presentation  he  was  more  busy  in  retouching  his  plan 
than  in  decorating  his  person.  It  may  be  observed  that 
his  protector,  de  Ville-bois,  was  not  in  the  confidence  of 
his  political  projects.  The  account  of  his  presentation 
and  of  his  subsequent  interview  with  Count  Orloff  is 
rather  long,  but  we  think  the  reader  will  not  find  it  tedious. 

'  M.  de  Ville-bois,  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  proUgi, 
with  whose  brilliant  schemes,  however,  he  was  unacquainted, 
determined  to  satisfy  his  wish,  by  presenting  him  to  Catherine. 
A  private  motive  seems,  moreover,  to  have  actuated  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  every  thing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
formed  the  plan  of  destroying  the  influence  of  Orloff,  by  that  of 
a  new  favorite,  and  thus  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  his  sove- 
reign.    It  was  one  evening,  on  rising  from  supper,  that  he  an- 
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nounced  to  M.  de  St  Pierre  the  good  fortune  which  awaited  him 
the  next  day.     Our  philosopher  had  well  nigh  gone  crazy  at  the 
news.     In  haste  to  be  ready,  he  escaped  from  the  hall  of  M.  de 
Ville-bois,  ran  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  began  his 
memoir  twenty  times,  read  it,  and  read  it  again,  declaimed  it, 
opened  his  Plutarch,  sought  there  for  hints,  for  inspiration,  and 
prepared  a   fine   discourse  on  the  glor}'   of  kings  that   found 
republics.     The  night  was  passed  in  the  agitations  and  excite- 
ments of  this  fever.     Toward  morning  he  began  to  dress,  stop- 
ping every  moment  to  correct  some  line,  alter  an  expression,  or 
throw  in  an  idea  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  enterprise.     But 
what  was  this  enterprise,  which  carried  him  to  the  extremities 
of  the  earth  ?   what  were  these  seductive  speculations,  wliich,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ices  of  the  north  could  make  him  forget  even 
his  native  land  ?     Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  India  and  the  Russian  empire,  there  exists,  in  the 
happiest  climate,  a  favored  region,  where  heaven  has  lavished 
all  its  gifts.     The  Tartars  have  occupied  it,  and  turned  it  into  a 
desert.     It  was  here,  that,  under  the  modest  title  of  Company j 
our  young  legislator  proposed  to  found  a  republic.     The  em- 
press of  Russia,  so  enlightened  in  respect  to  her  interests,  would 
protect  an  establishment,  which  would  bring  into  her  possession . 
the  riches  of  India,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.     This  com- 
monwealth should  be  open  to  the  unfortunate  of  all  nations.    To 
be  poor  and  persecuted  should  be  a  sufficient  title  to  enter  this 
asylum.     Even  the  Tartars  would  soften  their  manners,  to  be 
admitted  into  this  retreat  of  misfortune.     Good  faith,  liberty, 
justice  and  law  alone  shquld  bear  sway  in  the  state :  and  the 
code  of  this  new  Atlantis  should  be  expressed  in  terms  clear 
and  unequivocal.     Like  tbat-of  William  Penn,  it  should  say  to 
all  those  who  sorrow  in  the  world,   ^  Come  to  our  fertile  region ; 
and  he  that  there  plants  a  tree  shall  gather  its  fruit.^     M.  de  St 
Pierre  proposed,  above  all,  to  imitate  this  legislator  in  his  reli- 
ance on  God,  the  greatest,  in  our  opinion,  ever  evinced  by  the 
founder  of  any  state ;  inasmuch  as  he  dared  to  establish  a  society 
of  men,  rich  arid  without  arms ;  and  by  a  miracle  of  Providence 
this  society  never  failed  to  flourish  in  the  midst  alike  of  savages 
and  Europeans.    Such  were  the  noble  projects,  which  the  young 
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traveller  came,  with  the  firmest  confidence,  to  present  to  the 
great  Catherine,  and  rich  with  these  brilliant  illusions  reached 
the  gates  of  Moscow  with  his  last  crown. 

'  The  hour  of  the  audience  at  length  arrives  ;  the  memoir  is 
finished,  he  reads  it  once  more,  runs  to  M.  de  Ville-bois,  mounts 
his  carriage,  and  soon  after  finds  himself  in  a  magnificent  gallery 
amidst  the  great  lords  of  the  court.  They  all  affected  the  man- 
ners and  politeness  of  the  French.  To  judge  from  the  air  of 
freedom  and  happiness  in  their  faces,  you  would  have  pronounced 
them  a  company  of  the  blest.  Each  one  exerted  himself  to  ap- 
pear what  he  was  not,  to  say  what  he  thought  not,  and  to  hear 
what  he  believed  not.  Not  to  deceive  would  have  been  the  true 
deception  here.  There  was  a  mutual  fraud,  which  imposed  on  no 
one,  and  to  which  every  one  was  reconciled.  The  eye*  was 
dazzled  with  ribbons,  gold,  silver  and  jewels.  At  the  sight  of 
this  motley  throng,  M.  de  St  Pierre  lost  at  once  his  courage.  He 
was  amazed  at  his  having  conceived  of  bringing  a  project  for 
liberty  into  such  a  circle  of  slaves.  Can  they  understand  the 
language  of  truth,  whose  only  pleasure  is  falsehood  ?  Can  they 
wish  to  protect  the  free,  who  owe  their  titles  and  their  riches  to 
a  yoke,  which  they  bind  upon  their  wretched  serfs  ?  Grieved, 
almost  dismayed  with  these  reflections,  seized  with  a  timidity 
which  he  could  not  throw  off,  he  began  to  distrust  his  scheme, 
and  would  have  yielded  perhaps  to  the  feelings  which  oppressed 
him,  when  the  doors  of  the  gallery  were  pompously  thrown 
open.  All  in  a  moment  was  motionless  and  silent,  and  he  saw 
only  the  empress.  She  advanced  alone.  Her  countenance  was 
noble,  her  expression  mild  and  serious,  her  carriage  easy,  every 
thing  about  her  combined  to  remove  fear,  and  to  inspire  respect. 
She  stopped  to  listen  to  the  grand  master.  While  he  spoke,  the 
eyes  of  Catherine  fixed  themselves  upon  our  youthful  legislator, 
who  approached  at  a  signal  of  M.  de  Ville-bois,  and  according 
to  the  usage,  dropped  with  one  knee  to  the  floor,  to  kiss  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  him  by  the  empress.  After  this 
ceremony,  she  addressed  him  several  questions  about  France. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  replies,  and  a  charming  smile  announced 
to  him  that  he  might  take  courage.  Finafly  she  told  him,  with 
an  air  of  great  kindness,  that  she  was  pleased  to  have  him  in 
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her  service,  and  that  she  begged  him  to  learn  the  Russian  ; 
afterwards  saluting  M.  de  Ville-bois,  she  threw  upon  his  proUgi 
the  most  gracious  glances,  and  continued  to  proceed  with  the 
great  lords  who  surrounded  her.  The  rapidity  of  this  scene 
had  disconcerted  the  projects  of  M.  de  St  Pierre.  His  discourse 
had  stopped  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  his  memorial  remained  in  his 
pocket.  He  that  had  come  but  to  speak  the  truth  had  been  able 
to  think  of  nothing  but  compliments.  By  what  sorcery  had  he 
yielded  so  soon  to  the  seductions  of  the  court?  Why  had  he 
not  been  ailble  to  overcome  a  weakness  of  which  he  was  ashamed  1 
Alas,  he  felt  that  his  republic  was  vanishing  away,  and  that  in 
holding  the  language  of  the  courtiers,  he  had  enlisted  in  their 
number. 

'  After  the  empress  had  retired,  the  courtiers  surrounded  M. 
de  Ville-bois,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  young 
cousin,  who  soon  became  the  object  of  general  notice.  He  was 
overwhelm.ed  with  offers  of  service ;  with  compliments,  protesta- 
tions and  flatteries.  Even  Count  Orloff  came  to'  ask  him  to 
breakfast,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  then  French  ambassador, 
scolded  him  familiarly  for  neglecting  his  countryman.  Stupified 
and  like  a  person  intoxicated,  our  poor  second  lieutenant  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was.  which  had  rendered  him  so  quickly  an 
important  personage.  He  approached  Barasdine,  who  had  been 
a  witness  of  the  scene  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  to  share  the 
triumph.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Barasdine  explained  to 
him  the  zeal  of  a  court,  ever  ready  to  bow  down  before  the 
momentary  idols  of  fortune.  '  They  think,'  said  he,  *  that  the 
grand  master  has  cast  his  eyes  on  you,  to  shake  the  power  of 
Orloff,  and  regain  the  favor  to  which  he  aspired.  They  add, 
that  the  empress,  in  retiring,  praised  your  person,  your  self  pos- 
session, and  the  vivacity  of  your  answers.  My  uncle  and 
several  courtiers  have  commended  you ;  and  Orloff  turned  pale 
at  it.  Trust  me,  and  make  yourself  a  rival  of  this  unworthy 
favorite ;  every  purse  will  be  opened  to  second  you.  Set  up  a 
carriage,  take  an  hotel,  a  title  and  servants.  Throw  yourself  at 
all  hours  in  the  way  of  the  empress.  She  is  young,  handsome 
and  kind ;  you  are  a*  Frenchman,  you  are  agreeable,  nothing  is 
impossible  for  you.' 
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*  Resolved  not  to  depart  a  moment  from  the  principles  of 
honor,  he  went  the  next  day  to  the  Count  Orloff  with  his  memo- 
rial in  his  hand,  and  found  him  alone  in  his  cabinet,  engaged  in 
reading  some  papers.  His  reception  of  M.  de  St  Pierre  was 
polite,  but  somewhat  cold.  His  manner  was  marked  with  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  familiarity,  openness  and  pride.  His  fierce  and 
masculine  beauty  would  have  wom  a  stem  appearance,  if  you 
had  not  perceived  in  the  softness  of  his  air  and  the  studied  sweet- 
ness of  his  looks,  that  he  had  learned  to  wear  the  yoke,  and  for 
the  sake  of  reigning  had  stooped  to  please.  Tea  was  brought,  and 
while  at  breakfast,  they  began  a  conversation  on  politics,  litera- 
ture and  fortifications.  Orloff  expressed  himself  with  clearness, 
and  knew  how  to  listen  for  information,  a  rare  gift  among  men, 
who  generally  listen  only  to  kill  time,  to  forget,  and  to  talk. 
Toward  the  end  of  breakfast,  he  took  from  his  library  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia,  of  which  the  margin  was  cov- 
ered with  notes  in  French,  on  the  most  abstract  sciences,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  empress.  He  opened  these  volumes,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  covered  them  with  kisses,  fell  into  the 
most  passionate  enthusiasm,  and  spoke  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  the  talents  of  his  sovereign,  of  her  accomplishments, 
her  beauty,  and  the  exalted  fortune  of  those  whom  she  loved. 
He  then  took  from  his  secretary  another  book  richly  bound,  and 
said  to  M.  de  St  Pierre,  "  This  does  not  contain  much  science, 
but  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  wholly  useless."  He  opened  the 
volume,  which  contained  nothing  but  bank-notes.  "  You  must 
take  some  leaves  of  it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  it  is  the  only  way  which 
you  can  criticise  them  as  you  ought  j "  adding  in  the  kindest 
manner,  "  I  know,  by  experience,  that  the  equipment  of  an  under 
lieutenant  is  very  expensive  and  his  appointments  very  trifling. 
You  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  be  obliged  by  an  officer,  who 
feels  proud  of  having  begun  at  the  same  point  as  you."  M.  de 
St  Pierre  was  afiected  at  this  offer ;  he  conceived  it  a  noble  and 
generous  action.  With  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would 
perhaps  have  looked  on  it  as  designed  to  humiliate  a  rival  flat- 
tered by  the  other  courtiers.  However  this  may  be,  the  offer  of 
Orloff'  met  with  no  better  success,  than  that  of  the  marshal 
Munnich.     To  be  the  benefactor  of  M.  de  St  Pierre  it  was  nee- 
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essary  from  that  time  to  be  his  friend  or  his  king.  But  in  re- 
jecting the  gift  of  Orloff  with  one  hand,  he  presented  him  with 
the  other  the  memorial  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Orloff 
ran  it  over  with  indifference,  threw  it  carelessly  upon  the  table, 
and  said  that  "  views  of  this  kind  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  empire  and  the  interests  of  the  great."  This  objection  did 
not  discourage  our  legislator,  who  grew  warm  by  the  very  oppo- 
sition, and  tried  to  convince  Orloff,  by  showing  him  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  his  project.  The  latter,  however,  listened  with  an 
absent  air,  and  had  already  risen  like  a  man  whom  truth  do^s 
not  please,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  empress  required 
his  attendance.  He  inmiediately  waited  upon  her  in  his  slippers 
and  morning  gown,  and  left  M.  de  St  Pierre  profoundly  cha- 
grined, and  disposed  to  -make  a  satire  on  all  favorites.  After 
waiting  half  an  hour  and  finding  that  the  count  did  not  retum,  he 
determined  to  retire,  cursing  at  once  his  own  ambition  and  the 
blindness  of  the  great  in  never  desiring  a  real  good.  The  most 
gloomy  reflections  pursued  him  to  his  fniserable  abode.  He 
saw  dissolved  at  a  moment  the  enchantment  of  greatness,  with 
which  he  had  been  dazzled  ;  and  he  found  himself  now  at  his 
stove  with  his  mathematical  books,  the  study  of  which  appeared 
to  him  equally  useless  and  tedious,  and  with  no  other  society 
than  that  of  a  denneckikj  or  military  domestic,  to  which  his  rank 
entitled  him.  Even  the  sight  of  this  man  increased  his  dejec- 
tion. He  had  been  lately  tom  from  his  family ;  he  remained 
for  days  motionless  behind  his  master,  doing  like  an  automaton 
that  which  he  was  commanded  by  signal,  and  in  stupid  affliction 
resigned  to  every  thing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  expression  of 
sadness  burst  out  all  at  once  in  a  sort  of  song,  or  rather  monot- 
onous murmur,  accompanied  with  tears.  Besides,  he  had  so 
little  idea  even  of  the  most  common  things,  that  by  way  of 
cleaning  shoes,  he  would  plunge  them  in  water,  and  leave  them 
there  till  they  were  called  for  to  be  put  on.  M.  de  St  Pierre 
having  taught  him  how  to  brush  a  coat,  the  invention  of  the 
brush  seemed  to  him  a  thing  so  marvellous,  that  he  was  about 
to  throw  himself  at  his  master's  feet  and  adore  him  as  a  superior 
intelligence.  The  constant  presence  of  this  demi-savage  was 
the  more  afflictive  to  our  hermit,  as  it  would  not  allow  him  to 
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forget  for  a  moment,  that  there,  whither  he  had  come  to  seek 
fortune  and  glory,  he  had  found  only  bondage  and  misery.' 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising and  best  administered  republics  that  ever  existed  in 
the  land  of  Utopia.  It  does  not  appear  that  St  Pierte 
made  any  efforts  to  accomplish  this  scheme  during  the 
remainder  of  his  residence  in  Russia,  which  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  probable  that  the 
extraordinary  and  romantic  coloring  given  by  his  imagina- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  his  interview  with  the 
empress,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  biographer, 
was  illusory.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  M.  de  Ville-bois 
perceiving  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  presented  to 
the  empress,  was  induced  by  the  personal  esteem  he  felt 
for  him,  and  without  any  ulterior  views  of  his  own,  to 
gratify  him  in  this  wish,  although  beyond  the  pretensions 
of  his  rank ;  and  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  other 
incidents  that  followed.  However  this  may  be,  the 
destined  founder  of  republics  sunk  very  quietly  into  the 
sphere  of  his  second  lieutenancy,  from  which  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  this  career  would  probably  have  attained  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army,  and  might  perhaps  have  played  the 
part  of  Kutusoff  in  the  late  campaigns,  at  about  the  same 
age.  Fortunately  for  the  admirers  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
his  destiny  was  differently  cast.  His  character  at  this 
period  of  life  was  too  impatient  and  restless  to  be  long 
satisfied  in  any  situation,  however  promising  and  even 
brilliant.  A  wish  to  abandon  the  Russian  service  had 
been  for  some  time  fermenting  in  his  mind,  and  upon  the 
disgrace  of  his  protector,  M  de  Ville-bois,  it  assumed  to 
his  imagination  the  appearance  of  a  magnanimous  sacri- 
fice to  friendship  and  duty.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
the  government  to  induce  him  to  stay ;  and  General  dn 
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Bosquet  renewed  the  tempting  proposition,  that  had  been 

ft 

held  out  to  him  in  Holland  by  the  journalist  Mustel,  in  a 
still  more  specious  form.  Few  captains  of  engineers  at  the 
present  day  would  resist  the  offer  of  the  heart  and  hand 
of  a  general's  niece, 

* beautiful  as  sweet, 


And  young  as  beautiful,  and  soil  as  young,' 

accompanied  by  the  reversion  of  a  princely  fortune.  Our 
knight  errant  would  doubtless  have  perceived  the  advan- 
tages of  negotiating  upon  this  basis,  and  have  concluded 
the  treaty  at  once.  Unfortunately  the  empress  Catherine 
having  a  cast  off  favorite  to  whom  she  was  willing  to  do 
a  kindness,  bethought  herself  about  this  time  of  placing 
him  upon  tTie  throne  of  Poland.  The  Polish  nobility  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  and  were  disposed  at  first  to  make 
some  resistance ;  and  although  the  French  government, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  not 
very  efficient,  it  was  understood  to  be  the  policy  of  France 
to  support  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became 
of  course  the  duty  of  every  loyal  Frenchman,  especially 
of  every  officer  of  engineers,  and  most  of  all,  of  such 
whose  proper  vocation  was  to  found  and  regulate  repub- 
lics and  empires,  to  help  the  Poles  in  resisting  the 
appointment  of  Pdniatof^ky  to  the  crown.  Our  chevalier, 
uniting  all  these  qualifications,  could  not  hesitate  a 
moment.  Turning  accordingly  a  deaf  ear  to  the  offer  of 
the  genemrs  fortune,  and  an  eye  of  indifference  to  the 
charms  of  his  niece,  he  set  off  with  all  speed  for  Warsaw, 
provided  with  proper  recommendations  from  the  French 
ambassador.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  due 
distinction  and  cordiality  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  he 
came  to  serve,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  perfecting 
the  objects  of  his  undertaking,  he  made  great  haste  to 
join  the  army  of  Prince  Radzivil.     Had  he  succeeded  in 
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this  attempt,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  exploits  during 
the  campaign,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  arm  of  so 
valiant  a  knight  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  battle 
and  secured  the  independence  of  Poland.  Such  achieve- 
ments are  far  from  being  unknow^i  in  the  annals  of 
romance.  Still  the  world  would  have  lost  Paul  and 
Virginia.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  very  day  he  left  Warsaw  on  his  way  to  the  army  of 
Badzivil,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Russians  who  covered  the  whole  country;  and  found 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life  upon  giving-  his 
parole  not  to  serve  against  the  empress.  Thus  ended  the 
second  of  our  hero's  political  enterprises,  and  thus  disap- 
peared the  last  gleam  of  hope  for  the  brave  and  high- 
minded  Poles. 

Not  having  for  the  moment  upon  his  hands  any  repub- 
lic to  found  or  protect,  our  adventurer  natrurally  remained 
a  while  at  Warsaw  to  compose  himself  after  his  late 
agitations ;  and  hei\e  was  seen  in  its  full  evidence,  the 
tnith  of  the  homely  proverb  bearing,  that  if  a  man  cannot 
find  work  for  himself,  a  personage  we  shall  not  name 
will  soon  find  it  for  him.     Prince  Radzivil  had  a  relation, 

the  princess  Mary  M ,  as  our  biographer  writes  her 

name,  with  laudable  discretion.  She  had  used  her  inter- 
est in  favor  of  St  Pierre  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment. 
To  make  repeated  visits  of  acknowledgments  to  a  fair 
protector  was  the  dictate  of  natural  gratitude.  To  become 
enamoured  of  a  princess  endowed  with  every  charm  of 
mind  and  person  was  the  necessary  result,  with  so  loving 
a  heart  as  that  of  the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia;  and 
by  this  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  behold  our 
adventurous  Paladin  in  the  next  stage  of  his  progress  a 
captive,  like  so  many  of  his  compeers  of  romance,  in  the 
toils  of  beauty,  as  indifferent  to  all  his  high  designs,  and 
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as  much  intoxicated  with  the  delicious  poison  of  love,  as 
Holgar  the  Dane  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Fairy  Morgana, 
Rinaldo  in  the  enchanted  groves  of  Armida,  or  the  pious 
iEneas  in  the  African  palace  of  Queen  Dido.  There  was 
this  further  resemblance  between  his  fortunes  and  that 
of  the  last  mentioned  personage,  that  they  both  com- 
menced by  an  adventure  of  precisely  the  same  description. 
St  Pierre,  like  the  Trojan  hero,  was  accidentally  overtaken 
by  a  storm  in  company  with  the  object  of  his  passion, 
and  they  were  led  into  error  by  repairing  for  refuge  to  the 
same  pavilion.  The  want  of  room  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  that  are  given  upon  this 
subject  by  our  sentimental,  though  at  the  same  time, 
highly  religious  and  moral  biographer.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  the  inglorious  delusion  had  detained  our  cheva- 
lier for  more  than  a  year,  those  tiresome  personages,  so 
constantly  hostile  to  every  thing  like  passion  and  romance, 
the  parens,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  princess 
interfered  and  the  knight  received  his  dismission.  He 
wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  state  bordering  very 
nearly  upon  despair,  and  invoked  death  as  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  relief  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
trials  of  the  heart,  though  admitted  by  all  to  be  in  the 
higliest  degree  painful,  are  seldom  absolutely  fatal.  It  is 
believed  that  the  case  of  Werther  is  the  only  well  authen- 
ticated example  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Our  hero  after  a 
while  began  to  take  courage,  consulted  with  his  friends, 
and  was  advised  to  repair  to  Vienna  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  Austrian  service. 

This  application  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  princi- 
pally, we  think,  from  our  hero's  fault.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Count 
de  Mercy,  to  a  baroness,  one  of  his  relations  at  Vienna, 
and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  his  claim  was  to  be 
advanced.    We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  in  his  treatment 
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of  this  person  M.  de  St  Pierre  appears  to  have  transgressed 
all  the  rules  of  civility.  It  is  true  that  the  baroness  had 
kept  him  waiting  seven  or  eight  days,  before  she  admitted 
him  to  an  interview,  and  that  upon  making  her  acquaint- 
ance he  found  that  she  was  old  and  ugly.  But  this  was 
really  not  her  fault,  and  he  ought  to  have  recollected  that 
all  the  women  in  the  world  could  not  be  expected  to 
exhibit  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  divine  princess  Mary 
M.  Instead  of  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  serious 
umbrage,  and  to  have  seized  the  first  occasion  for  express- 
ing it.  The  baroness  happened  to  observe  that  she  had 
formerly  known  at  the  French  court  a  Marchioness  de  St 
Pierre,  and  that  she  was  perhaps  the  mother  or  aunt  of 
the  chevalier ;  upon  which  the  latter  rephed,  with  what 
his  biographer  calls  a  '  noble  frankness,*  *  that  he  should 
not  have  come  to  Vienna  to  offer  his  service,  if  he  had 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  St  Pierre ;  but 
that  he  would  not  abuse  the  kindness  of  the  baroness, 
and  that  she  might  reserve  her  protection  for  those  who 
stood  in  need  of  patronage  and  high  birth  to  obtain  suc- 
cess.' The  baroness,  says  our  biographer,  did  not  under- 
stand irony;  he  might  have  said  she  did  not  like  insolence. 
The  conversation  naturally  stopped  at  this  point,  and  with 
it  the  chevalier's  expectation  of  preferment  in  Austria. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  princess 
Mary  M ,  filled  with  tender  protestations  and  expres- 
sions of  despair  at  their  separation,  which  he  chose  to 
construe  into  an  invitation  to  return.  It  happened  that 
the  state  carriages,  intended  to  be  used  at  the  coronation 
of  king  Stanislaus,  had  been  built  at  Vienna  and  were 
just  going  off  Our  hero  prevailed  upon  the  conductor  to 
allow  him  a  passage  in  one  of  them,  and  was  very  soon 
at  Warsaw.  It  strikes  us  as  a  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
one  who  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Ponia- 
tofsky  to  make  use  of  his  carriage ;  but  love  has  led  many 
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a  wiser  man  than  St  Pierre  into  much  greater  follies,  so 
that  we  shall  pass  over  this  point  without  further  censure. 
What  was  his  astonishment  upon  arriving  at  Warsaw  to 
find  that  his  disconsolate  princess  was  to  give  that  very 
night  a  magnificent  ball  to  the  foreign  ministers.  In  the 
paroxysm  of  his  rage  he  burst  without  invitation  into  the 
middle  of  the  Jtte,  and  taking  the  princess  aside  over- 
whelmed her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  The  next 
morning  early  he  received  the  following  laconic  hiUet-doux : 

'  Your  passions  are  so  furious,  that  I  can  no  longer  support 
them ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  become  reasonable,  and  to  think  of 
your  profession  and  your  duty.  I  am  going  fb  join  my  mother  in 
the  Palatinate  of  ****.  I  shall  not  return  hither  till  I  know  you 
are  gone,  and  shall  not  write  to  you  till  I  know  you  are  in  France. 

<Mary  M .' 

Such  was  the  dinoument  of  this  romantic  business. 
After  another  interval  of  despair  our  adventurer  took 
coumge  a  second  time,  and  set  off  for  Dresden  in  the 
intention  of  offering  his  services  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  just  then  making  war  upon  Poland.  He  was 
well  received  at  this  place,  and  his  adventures  here  were 
not  less  extraordinary  than  at  Warsaw.  They  are  related 
by  the  biographer  with  a  relish,  which  shews  very  clearly 
that  the  Savans  of  Paris  know  how  to  unite  the  national 
gallantry  with  the  graver  cares  and  tastes  of  their  proper 
functions.  We  shall  not,  however,  by  any  extmct, 
diminish  the  edification  which  our  readers  might  experi- 
ence from  reading  the  account  of  them  in  their  place,  and 
simply  observe  that  their  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory 
termination  disgusted  St  Pierre  with  Saxony,  where  in 
other  respects,  his  prospects  appeal*  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently brilliant ;  and  he  departed  somewhat  in  dudgeon, 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  army 
of  the  great  Frederic.     The  reader  will  have  observed 
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that  our  adventurer  shared,  in  a  degree,  the  philosophic 
indifference  of  the  worthy  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  was  as 
ready,  in  a  good  cause  and  with  the  law  on  his  side,  to 
draw  his  weapon  for  one  monarch  as  for  another.  At 
Berlin,  however,  he  met  with  a  repulse,  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  rank  of  foreign  officers  entering  the  service, 
not  being  compatible  with  his  pretensions.  The  only 
adventure  of  much  interest  that  occurred  in  Prussia,  was 
a  repetition  by  the  counsellor  of  state,  Taubenheim,  of 
the  seducing  proposition  of  the  journalist,  Mustel,  and 
General  du  Bosquet.  Taubenheim  placed  at  his  disposal 
his  eldest  daughter,  Virginia,  a  charming  girl  of  fifteen, 
the  prototype  of  the  future  heroine  of  romance,  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  acquired  in  the  thrifty  employment  of 
farming  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco.  This 
attractive  offer  created  a  serious  struggle  in  our  adven- 
turer's mind ;  but  his  high  destiny  of  founding  empires, 
finally  prevailed  over  the  seduction  of  a  vulgar  and 
unambitious  happiness ;  and  once  more  we  add,  that  the 
world  is  all  the  better  for  it,  for  if  St  Pierre  had  espoused 
the  real  Virginia  we  should  probably  have  lost  the  imag- 
inary one.  Having  now  completed  his  tour  through  the 
north  of  Europe,  our  hero  returned  to  France,  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  in  which  he  left  it ;  and  resumed 
immediately  the  agreeable  occupation  of  soliciting  pat- 
ronage and  employment.  As  it  happened,  a  scheme  was 
in  agitation,  which  precisely  fell  in  with  his  professional 
pursuits.  The  government  were  meditating  the  project 
of  founding  a  colony  on  the  great  island  of  Madagascar, 
and  as  our  hero  was  known  to  work  in  this  line,  he  was 
immediately  invited  to  concur.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  of  course.  The  command  of  the  expedition 
was  given  to  a  person  of  higher  rank,  and  St  Pierre  had 
the  second  place,  with  the  title  of  captain  of  engineers 
at  the  Isle  of  France.     He  sold  his  little  patrimony,  and 
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expended  the  proceeds  in  buying  all  the  books  upon 
legislation,  that  have  appeared  since  the  time  of  Plato. 
Meanwhile,  the  leader  of  the  new  colony  in  making  his 
preparations,  ehgaged  neither  soldiers  nor  workmen,  but 
contented  himself  with  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  servants, 
cooks,  actresses,  and  secretaries.  They  had  not  been 
long  at  sea  when  the  secret  came  out.  The  commander 
informed  St  Pierre,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  founding  a  colony ;  that  his  only  object  was  to  make 
his  fortune,  by  trading  in  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  and 
that  in  selecting  the  persons  who  composed  his  suite,  he 
had  consulted  of  course,  only  his  own  personal  amusement. 
This  then  was  the  object  for  which  St  Pierre  had  sacri- 
ficed his  paternal  property,  in  making  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Utopias.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  quitting  the  concern.  Without 
proceeding  to  Madagascar  he  landed  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  after  Iremaining  there  two  years,  returned  for  the  last 
time  to  his  native  country ;  and  for  the  last  time  we  add, 
that  however  unpleasant  this  turn  of  occurrences  may 
have  been,  it  was  still  in  the  end  productive  of  benefit, 
since  we  could  not  have  had,  at  least  in  its  present  shape, 
the  agreeable  pastoral  that  has  given  St  Pierre  his  repu- 
tation, unless  the  author  had  been  led  by  cross  accidents 
to  pass  a  considerable  time  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  active  enterprises  of  St 
Pierre.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  every- 
day work  of  writing  and  publishing  books,  and  furnishes, 
of  course,  but  few  materials  for  the  biographer.  He 
formed,  soon  after  his  return,  the  plan  of  a  voluminous 
romance,  in  prose,  to  be  called  Arcadia,  in  which  was  to  be 
recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  future  legislators  and  knights 
errant,  all  the  magnificent  projects,  which  the  writer  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  execute.  After  laboring  many  years 
in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  he  abandoned  the 
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plan ;  and  although  he  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had 
done  so,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
his  reputation.  He  worked  up  the  materials  prepared  for 
the  Arcadia  in  the  several  books  which  he  afterwards 
published,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  exchange  them 
for  a  heavy  prose  epic  poem.  The  first  book  of  the  Arca- 
dia was  finished  and  printed,  and  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of 
what  the  work  would  have  been.  The  manner  is  nearly 
that  of  the  Martyrs,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the 
impression  made  by  it  about  as  dull.  The  Studies  of 
Nature,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  the  Indian  Cottage,  were 
formed  out  of  the  materials  intended  for  this  romance, 
and  published  one  after  the  other  with  great  success ;  and 
the  author  immediately  took  his  station  among  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  time.  It  would 
be  needless  to  add  any  critical  remarks  upon  books  so 
well  known.  The  reception,  which  Paul  and  Virginia 
met  with  from  a  company  of  distinguished  and  enlight- 
ened auditors  at  a  reading  in  manuscript,  is  matter  of 
curious  observation. 

'  Nevertheless  a  few  days  after,  madame  Necker  wrote  to  the 
author  to  request  him  to  read  his  works.  She  promised  him  for 
auditors  and  judges  the  persons  whom  she  esteemed  the  most 
M.  Necker,  as  a  distinguished  favor,  would  be  at  home  on  the 
occasion.  In  a  word.  Thomas,  Buffon,  the  Abb^  Galiani,  M.  et 
madame  Germany,  and  some  others  were  admitted  to  this  tribu- 
nal, where  M.  de  St  Pierre  appeared,  with  the  manuscript  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  in  his  hand.  He  was  at  first  heard  in  silence ; 
by  degrees  the  attention  grew  languid ;  they  began  to  whisper, 
to  gape,  and  listened  no  longer.  M.  de  Buffon  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  called  for  his  horses.  Those  near  the  door  slipped 
out ;  Thomas  went  to  sleep ;  M.  Necker  laughed  to  see  the  la- 
dies weep ;  and  the  ladies,  ashamed  of  their  tears,  did  not  dare 
to  confess  that  they  had  been  interested.  The  reading  being 
finished,  nothing  was  praised.  Madame  Necker  alone  criticised 
the  conversation  of  Paul  and  the  old  man.    This  moral  appeared 
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to  her  tedious  and  common-place ;  it  broke  the  action,  chilled 
the  reader,  and  was  a  sort  of  glass  of  iced  water,  M.  de  St  Pierre 
retired  in  a  state  of  indescribable  depression.  He  regarded  what 
had  passed  as  his  sentence  of  death.  The  effect  of  his  work  on 
an  audience  like  that  to  which  he  had  read  it,  left  him  no  hope 
for  the  future.  He  did  not  know  that  an  unknown  author  must 
look  to  the  public  alone  for  success.  In  society,  those  who  have 
themselves  acquired  a  reputation  are  slow  to  praise,  for  fear  of 
committing  themselves  ;  the  rest  judge  of  a  book  only  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  He  remained  therefore  fully  persuaded 
that  Paul  and  Virginia— that  the  Studies  of  Nature — that  all 
the  works,  to  which  he  had  devoted  fourteen  years  of  patience 
and  observation,  were  unworthy  of  the  public  eye. 

'  He  was  still  suffering  under  this  double  ill  fortune,  when  a 
man  of  genius,  the  painter  Vemet,  came  to  revive  his  courage, 
and  to  restore  him  to  his  favorite  studies.  This  celebrated  ar- 
tist often  made  a  visit  to  the  little  garret  which  M.  de  St  Pierre 
then  occupied  in  the  Rue  St  Etienne-du-mont.  Accident  hav- 
ing carried  him  thither  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  scene  at 
M.  Necker's,  he  found  his  friend  in  the  lowest  stage  of  depres- 
sion ;  and  the  poor  hermit,  his  heart  filled  with  the  disappoint- 
ment, was  not  slow  in  relating  it  to  his  friend.  Vemet  was  sur- 
prised ;  for  he  had  read  several  passages  of  the  Studies,  and 
was  anxious  himself  to  judge  of  a  work  from  the  same  pen.  M. 
de  St.  Pierre  yielded  to  his  urgency  with  reluctance ;  but  at  last 
he  took  his  manuscript,  which  since  the  fatal  day  had  remained 
rolled  up  on  the  comer  of  his  table,  and  began  to  read  Paul  and 
Virginia.  Vemet  listened  at  first  with  distrust ;  but  the  charm 
began  to  act  upon  him,  and  at  every  page  he  made  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight.  Never  had  he  heard  any  thing  so  novel,  so 
chaste,  so  affecting.  The  description  of  those  distant  regions 
opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  nature.  The  gardens  of  Eden  were* 
not  more  fresh.  The  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  have  not  more 
grace  and  innocence.  It  is  the  pencil  of  Virgil ;  it  is  the  moral 
of  Plato !  —  Soon  he  ceased  to  praise,  he  wept.  He  shares  the 
emotions  of  Paul  at  the  departure  of  Virginia ;  and  he  wants 
words  any  longer  to  express  the  feelings  awakened  in  him.  They 
reach  the  dialogue  of  the  old  man,  and  M.  de  St  Pierre  proposed 
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to  omit  it,  mentioning  the  effect  which  it  had  produced  on  ma- 
dame  Neoker.  Vemet,  however,  would  not  consent  to  omit  any 
thing ;  he  yielded  it  all  his  attention,  and  his  silence  soon  be- 
came more  eloquent  than  his  tears  or  his  praises.  At  last  the 
book  was  finished.  Vernet,  transported,  arose  and  embraced 
his  friend  ;  and,  pressing  him  to  his  breast,  cried  "  happy  ge- 
nius, charming  creature,  the  beauty  of  your  character  is  trans- 
fused into  your  work.  You  have  produced  a  chef  d'  CBUvre. 
Take  good  heed  not  to  retrench  the  dialogue  of  the  old  man ;  it 
introduces  a  distance  of  time  and  place  into  the  poem,  separates 
the  details  of  the  infancy  from  the  tale  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
gives  an  air  of  perspective  to  the  picture.  It  was  inspiration 
to  introduce  it.  How  charming  too  for  its  natural  beauty  is 
this  distant  region !  and  how  ingeniously  the  action  is  combined 
with  the  character  of  the  landscape !  One  not  only  seems 
to  have  lived  with  these  sweet  children,  but  to  hear  the  chirping 
of  their  birds,  to  cultivate  their  garden,  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
their  sky,  and  wander  throughout  the  scenes  they  inhabited. 
My  friend,  you  are  a  great  painter,  and  I  dare  promise  you  a 
splendid  reputation."  ' 

The  Indian  Cottage  has  not  the  romantic  interest  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  is  less  valued  by  that  part  of  the 
community  who  confine  their  studies  entirely  to  such 
works  as  explain  the  development  and  effects  of  the  ten- 
der passion.  It  is  perhaps  more  pleasing  to  a  different 
class  of  readers,  from  the  very  agreeable  and  satisfactory  . 
manner  in  which  it  treats  some  of  the  highest  questions 
in  philosophy.  The  discussion  proceeds  in  the  way  of  apo- 
logue, after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  In  this  popular 
shape  the  author  handles  the  great  problems,  where  we 
are  to  search  for  truth,  that  is,  for  correct  notions  on  the 
objects  of  life  and  the  means  of  effecting  them  ?  Having 
satisfied  ourselves,  shall  we  communicate  the  result  of 
our  researches  to  others  ?  What  are  the  best  instruments 
for  prosecuting  the  inquiiy  ?  The  answers  to  the  first  and 
third  questions  are  sufficiently  plausible.     We  are  more 
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likely  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  independent  examination 
of  facts,  than  by  implicit  deference  to  authority,  and  sin- 
cerity is  the  only  necessary  instrument  for  carrying  on 
this  examination.  But  shall  we  communicate  the  result 
to  others,  at  the  risk  of  shocking  all  the  prejudices  and 
interests  that  may  be  connected  with  opposite  opinions  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  quite  so  rational.  St 
Pierre  recommends  that  we  should  tell  the  truth  to  those 
who  are  well  disposed  to  receive  it,  that  is  in  substance, 
to  those  who  knew  it  before :  but  conceal  it  from  the 
interested  and  the  vicious.  He  appears  to  found  himself 
upon  \he  passage  in  scripture  —  'Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you.'  But  the  moral  couched 
under  this  brief  parable  may  perhaps  be  understood  to 
recommend  caution  and  prudence  in  the  publication  of 
unpopular  truths,  rather  than  the  entire  concealment  of 
them,  or  the  revealing  of  them  to  those  only  who  knew 
them  before,  which  appears  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
The  concluding  apophthegm  of  the  Indian  Cottage  serves 
as  a  general  moral  to  the  work,  and  has  met  with  univer- 
sal approbation,  a  man  is  never  happy  loitJumt  a  good  wife. 
In  this  respect  St  Pierre  may  be  looked  upon  as  singu- 
larly fortunate.  At  every  period  of  his  life  he  succeeded 
in  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  sex.  We  have  seen 
already  that,  without  being  subjected  to  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  courtship  and  the  repeated  preliminary  refusals 
that  usually  occur  ia  these  cases,  he  had  in  his  youth 
several  opportunities  of  contracting  an  advantageous 
mai^iage.  Where  such  occasions  are  neglected,  it  is  not 
always  that  they  return  at  a  later  period,  but  with  St 
Pierre  they  continued  to  present  themselves  to  the  last. 
In  a  passage  of  his  Studies  of  Nature  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  a  suitable  companion  for  life.  He 
received  in  consequence  a  number  of  letters  from  different 
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ladies  making  proposals  for  the  situation;  one  in  particular, 
from  Lausanne,  the  writer  of  which  described  herself  as 
young,  rich,  and  handsome.  Unfortunately,  she  was  a 
protestant  and  could  not  bring  herself  to  marry  a  catholic. 
Her  pretensions  in  other  respects  were  sufficiently  mode- 
rate. I  wish  my  husband^  she  observed  in  her  letter,  io 
love  7ne  exclusively  and  forever.  He  must  believe  in  God, 
and  must  serve  him  in  my  way.  I  would  not  he  your  wife, 
she  adds,  unless  we  could  go  to  heaven  in  company.  St 
Pierre  replied,  that  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  marriage 
state,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  so  desirable  a  result,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  parties  should  see  and  know  each  other 
first.  The  young  lady  attempted  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  one  of  her  female  friends  at 
Paris.  The  latter  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
a  very  accomplished  diplomatist.  Thinking  to  carry  her 
point,  as  Hudibras  with  the  widow,  by  force  of  logic;  she 
undertook  to  employ  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Studies  of  Nature,  in  which  it 
is  observed,  that  the  birds  sing  theit  hymns  to  the  great 
Creator  in  various  notes,  but  all  equally  agreeable.  A 
practised  reasoner,  like  St  Pierre,  could  not  fail  to  remind 
her  that  this  passage  was  fatal  to  her  own  argument;  that 
if  all  religions  were  equally  agreeable  to  the  Creator, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  his  conversion,  and  that  he 
never  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  nightingale 
ought  to  change  his  note  and  sing  like  a  thrush.  Some 
years  after  he  married  mademoiselle  Didot,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  printer,  and  their  two  children  were 
named  Paul  and  Virginia.  After  her  death  he  espoused 
in  second  nuptials  a  very  young  lady  of  noble  family, 
mademoiselle  de  Pelleporc,  who  survived  him  and  is  still 
living.  His  old  age  seems  to  have  been  as  quiet  and 
happy  as  his  youth  was  restless  and  miserable.  His  tran- 
quillity was  but  little  affected  by  the  revolution.     He 
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declined  all  active  political  employments,  and  when 
requested  by  Bonaparte  to  write  a  work  upon  the  wars  in 
Italy,  he  positively  refused,  in  consequence  of  wl?ich  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  senators.  This  was 
not  the  sacrifice  of  a  mere  title,  as  the  place  of  senator 
was  attended  by  a  handsome  pension.  He  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1814,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven. 

A  strong  sentiment  of  religion  was  a  prevailing  feature 
in  the  intellectual  habits  of  St  Pierre  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life;  and  the  independence,' with  which  he 
expressed  it  on  all  occasions,  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
strange  scene  at  a  meeting  of  the  institute. 

'  Here  begins  one  of  the  most  scandalous  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lution. Why  can  we  not  here  stop  ?  why  have  we  entered  this 
fatal  career  without  calculating  what  it  would  cost  us  to  com- 
plete it  ?  But  the  choice  of  keeping  silence  is  not  left  us ; 
and  even  if  we  could  tear  this  page  from  our  work,  we  could  not 
efface  its  contents  from  our  history. 

'  It  was  in  the  year  1798,  that  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  had  been 
charged  by  the  class  of  morals  to  make  a  report  upon  the  me- 
moirs which  had  been  written  on  the  prize-question,  What  insti- 
tutions are  the  most  proper  to  form  the  basis  of  public  morals  } 
All  the  writers  had  treated  the  subject  according  to  the  well 
known  opinions  of  their  judges.  Dismayed  at  a  perversity  which 
he  could  not  but  believe  affected,  the  author  of  the  Studies  was 
anxious  to  bring  men  back  to  views  more  just  and  consolatory, 
and  he  finished  his  report  by  one  of  those  flights  of  inspiration 
in  which  his  soul  breathed  out  all  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  appointed  day,  he  repairs  to  the  institute  to  submit  his 
report.  The  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  were  gathered  round 
a  minister,  who  kept  in  pay  a  band  of  mercenary  scholars, 
directed  to  retrench  from  the  Latin  poets  all  that  regarded  the 
divinity,  that  they  might  be  rendered  fit  manuals  for  the  revolu- 
tionary schools.  It  was  in  presence  of  such  an  auditor}^,  that  M. 
de  St  Pierre  began  to  read  his  report.  The  analysis  of  the  me- 
moirs was  heard  with  sufficient  attention,  but  at  the  first  annun- 
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oiation  of  his  religious  principles,  a  cry  of  fury  was  heard  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall.  Some  jested,  asking  him  when  he  had 
seen  God,  and  what  was  his  form ;  others  derided  his  credulity ; 
the  most  moderate  addressed  him  with  expressions  of  contempt 
From  ridicule  they  proceeded  lo  outrage ;  they  insulted  his  age, 
they  charged  him  with  dotage  and  superstition ;  threatened  to 
expel  him  from  an  assembly  of  which  he  had  made  himself  un- 
worthy ;  and  there  were  some,  who  carried  the  madness  so  far, 
as  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel,  in  order  to  prove,  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  that  there  was  no  God.  He  vainly  attempted  to  make 
hhnself  heard  in.  the  tumult ;  they  would  not  hear  him,  and  tiie 
ideologist  Cabanis,  the  only  one  we  shall  name,  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  cried  out,  "  I  swear  there  is  no  Grod,  and  I  demand  that  his 
name  never  again  be  pronounced  within  these  walls."  Bemardin 
de  St  Pierre  would  hear  no  more.  He  ceased  to  defend  his  re- 
port, and  turning  to  this  last  opponent,  said  to  him  calmly,  "  your 
master  Mirabeau  would  have  blushed  at  the  words  you  have 
uttered."  Saying  this,  he  retired  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and 
the  assembly  continued  to  debate,  not  if  there  were  a  God,  but 
if  they  would  allow  his  name  to  be  heard  in  their  halls. 

^  Meantime  M.  de  St  Pierre  had  entered  the  library.  Dis- 
mayed at  a  scene  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human 
societies,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  hastened 
to  commit  to  paper  a  few  ideas,  which  should  touch  the  minds 
of  his  auditors.  This  memoir  was  the  work  of  inspiration; 
there  are  but  a  few  words  erased  in  the  draft  of  it  before  us.  and 
it  was  never  copied.  It  is  an  affecting  compound  of  sweetness 
and  strength,  and  a  model  of  the  most  lofty  eloquence.  He  prays, 
he  consoles,  he  seeks  to  reconcile  —  this  was  his  only  reply  to  the 
insults  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  He  would  not  wrong 
himself  by  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  a  God.  He  disdained 
to  appjeal  to  the  works  of  hature ;  they  would  not  be  compre- 
hended by  men  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  society.  But  he  sought 
to  make  them  blush,  by  recaking  to  them  the  ephemeral  laws  of 
this  period.  He  opposed  to  the  deliberate  Atheism  of  his  col- 
leagues the  involuntary  assent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  men  covered  with  crimes,  who  yet  dared  not  deny  the 
God,  whose  vengeance  awaited  them.  *  He  carried  this  terrible 
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argument  so  far,  as  to  invoke  that  name,  which  no  being  can 
pronounce  without  a  shudder  —  Robespierre  —  whose  auspices 
the  class  of  morals  was  claiming.  Thus  spake  the  just !  And 
Grod  granted  that  these  lines,  inspired  by  the  love  of  man, 
should  be  superior  to  any  thing  that  the  author,  who  had  pro- 
duced so  many  eloquent  works,  had  hitherto  vtritten,  that  poster- 
ity might  behold  in  his  finest  page  the  record  of  his  noblest 
action.' 

St  Pierre  attaches  great  importance  himself  to  certain 
theories  of  his  own  in  natural  philosophy,  particularly 
one,  which  refers  the  movement  of  the  tides  to  the 
dissolution  of  ice  at  the  poles.  This  object  occupied  his 
mind  more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  life  ;  but  his 
views  on  the  subject  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  good  judges,  and  it  would  be  superfluous, 
even  if  we  had  room,  to  discuss  them  here.  His  business 
after  all  was  more  with  the  optic  naiads,  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  the  friend  of  Gray,  than  with  the  nymphs 
of  the  ocean.  The  tides,  whose  principles  of  motion  he 
had  studied  with  success,  were  those,  which  swell  the 
heart  and  gush  from  the  eye. 

9* 
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[North  American  Review,  April,  1828.3 

There  are  few  works  in  the  English  language  more 
interesting  than  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  and  in 
general  a  well  written  acconnt  of  a  great  poet  is  nearly 
as  delightful  to  read  as  his  works.  Good  poetry  is  so  rare 
and  exquisite  a  product  of  the  mind,  that  the  few  favored 
mortals,  who  are  capable  of  affording  it,  have  been  in  all 
ages  and  nations  (as  is  well  observed  by  the  celebrated 
writer  just  mentioned)  invested  by  public  opinion  with 
some  of.  the  attributes  we  commonly  connect  with  the 
notion  of  divinity ;  and  the  accounts  of  their  lives  and 
writings  have  been  always  studied  with  an  interest 
resembling  that,  with  which  we  read  the  history  of  the 
incarnation  and  miracles  of  superior  beings.  GJood 
biography,  as  it  is  nearly  as  agreeable,  is  also  perhaps 
quite  as  rare,  as  good  poetry ;  and  many  a  bard,  after 
bestowing  immortality  upon  crowds  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
has  fallen  short  of  his  own  fame  with  after  ages,  for  want 
of  a  life.  As  the  glory  of  the  brave  perishes,  unless 
embalmed  with  the  *  tears  immortal'  of  some  divine  poet; 
so  the  memory  of  the  poet  himself,  who  'saved  others* 
names,  but  left  his  own  unsung,'  if  it  is  not  seasonably 

*  FHedrich  von  SchiUet^s  Leden,  aus  tkeHs  gedrucktetif  theils  ungedruckten 
Nachrichten,  nebst  gedr&ngter  Uebersicht  seiiier  poetischen  Werke,  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Hdnrich  Doering.  —  The  Life  of  Frederic  von  SchiUer; 
compiled  in  part  from  materiods  before  unpublished;  with  a  concise  review  of 
his  poems.    By  Henry  Doering.    Weimar,  1822. 
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bottled  np  ia  spirit  by  some  careful  biographer,  fades  and 
dies  away ;  and  finally  two  or  three  thousand  years  after, 
there  comes  along  a  great  German  critic,  and  flatly  denies 
in  the  face  of  his  works,  that  any  such  person  ever  existed. 
Hence  we  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  singular 
dispensation  of  Providence  in  favor  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  British  poets,  that  a  writer,  so  well  qualified  in  almost 
every  respect  as  Dr  Johnson,  should  have  been  raised  up 
and  strengthened  to  undertake  the  task  of  doing  them 
justice  en  masse;  securing  them  all  from  forgetfulness, 
and  displaying  them  together,  like  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures  adorned  with  the  golden  framing  of  his  own  rich 
and  sonorous  prose,  for  the  lasting  admiration  and  delight 
of  posterity.  If  bards  and  biographers,  as  may  well  be 
presumed,  associate  together  in  the  flowery  fields  of 
Elysium,  where  we  are  told  all  good  writers  are  admitted, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  shade  of  the  learned 
Doctor  must  enjoy  —  to  use  a  diplomatic  phrase  —  the 
most  distinguished  consideration  with  the  whole  company 
of  British  poets,  whose  lives  he  has  recorded.  Unfortu- 
nately, few  biographers  can  be  advantageously  compared 
with  this  great  writer ;  and  we  ifegret  to  say,  that  the 
author  now  under  review  is  far  from  forming  an  exception 
to  this  remark.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  his 
work,  if  it  has  no  great  merit,  is  nevertheless  respectable 
in  its  way,  makes  but  slight  pretensions,  has  few  glaring 
faults,  and  especially  is  brief,  the  best  possible  quality  in 
an  indiflerent  book.  It  consists  of  a  plain  recital  of  the 
principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Schiller,  accompanied  with 
critical  remarks  on  his  poems ;  the  latter  division  of  the 
work  being  rather  inferior  in  value  to  the  former.  As  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  narrative  are  not  perhaps  very 
generally  known  to  the  public,  we  shall  offer,  in  the 
present  article,  a  summary  of  the  most  important,  inter- 
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spersed  with  such  observations  as  may  be  supplied  by 
Mr  Doering,  or  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject. 

Frederic  Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  a  little  towa 
in  Wiirteinberg,  on  the  tenth  of  November  1759.  His 
father,  John  Caspar,  was  bred  a  surgeon,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  with  a  regiment  of  Bavarian  hussars  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  At  the  close  of  this 
wax  he  returned  to  Wiirtemberg,  and  was  there  placed  as 
adjutant  and  ensign  in  the  Prince  Louis  regiment  With 
these  characters  he  made  the  campaigns  of  the  seven 
years*  war,  relieving  at  times  the  sufferings  of  his  com- 
rades by  surgical  aid,  and  occasionally  supplying  their 
spiritual  wants  by  a  sermon  or  a  psalm.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  a  person  of  versatile,  if  not  pre- 
eminent genius.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  retired  from 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  superintend  one  of  his  estates. 
In  this  charge  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  success; 
and  he  even  acquired  such  skill  in  agriculture,  that  he 
afterwards  published  a  book  upon  the  subject,  which 
obtained  the  honors  of  a  second  edition.  The  mother  of 
Schiller  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker  of  Kodweis,  and  is 
represented  as  a  person  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  char- 
acter, and  of  some  poetical  taste. 

Schiller  was  not  remarked  at  school  as  a  promising 
boy.  His  genius  seems  to  have  been  first  excited  by  the 
opportunity  of  frequenting  the  theatre,  which  presented 
itself  to  him  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  he 
then  made  some  attempts  at  poetry,  and  began  already  to 
plan  tragedies.  He  continued,  however,  several  years 
longer  at  the  public  school  of  Ludwigsburg,  employed  in 
classical  and  scientific  studies,  but  without  obtaining 
much  distinction  in  either.  His  incHnalion  at  this  period 
of  life  was  for  the  profession  of  divinity,  and  the  wishes 
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of  his  psurents  coincided  in  this  respect  with  his  own.  It 
happened;  however,  that  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was 
instituting  at  this  time  a  military  school  at  Stuttgard ;  and 
having  heard  a  good  account  of  young  Schiller,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  place  him  there  as  a  student.  His  parents 
objected,  that  it  was  not  a  suitable  school  for  theological 
studies ;  but  the  duke  replied,  that  he  could  easily  adopt 
a  different  profession,  and  the  parents  thought  it  prudent 
to  conform  to  his  wishes.  Accordingly,  the  future  poet 
was  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  into  this  institution, 
where  probably  every  thing  was  taught  except  theology, 
as  Schiller  had  decided  for  the  profession  of  law. 

The  studies  connected  with  this  profession  soon  became 
odious  to  him,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  it  and  apply 
to  medicine.  In  reality,  the  passion  for  poetry  had 
already  taken  complete  possession  of  his  mind,  and  any 
employment  that  did  not  tend  to  gratify  it  appeared 
tasteless  and  irksome.  About  the  time  that  he  entered 
the  school,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Moses,  and  a 
tragedy  upon  the  history  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici.  These 
immature  productions  were  inspired  by  the  popularity  of 
Klopstock  and  Lessing.  The  smaller  pieces  that  he 
wrote  at  this  period  gave,  we  are  told,  but  sHght  indica- 
tions of  his  future  merit.  Meantime,  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  literary  studies.  He  was  induced,  by  hearing 
a  passage  quoted  from  Shakspeare  in  a  public  lecture,  to 
attempt  the  reading  of  him;  but  he  took  very  little 
pleasure  in  it,  his  taste  not  being  sufficiently  mature  to 
enjoy  the  sublime  and  beautiful  display  of  true  nature 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist.  At  a  riper 
age,  he  had  learned  to  read  him  with  different  feelings, 
and  his  remarks  upon  the  subject,  in  a  letter  written  at 
that  time,  are  somewhat  curious : 
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^When  early  iu  life  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Shak- 
Bpeare/  he  observes,  ^  I  was  repelled  by  the  want  of  sentiment, 
which  permitted  him  to  introduce  passages  of  low  mirth  in 
scenes  of  the  deepest  tenderness ;  to  degrade  the  most  pathetic 
parts  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  by  bringing  in  clowns 
and  grave-diggers ;  to  dilate  with  apparent  pleasure  on  offensive 
subjects,  and  then  to  hurry  on  relentlessly  where  the  heart  would 
delight  to  have  had  him  dwell.  I  had  studied  and  respected 
him  in  short  for  many  years,  before  I  began  to  read  him  with  a 
true  relish.  I  was  not  capable  at  that  time  of  enjoying  nature 
at  the  first  hand.' 

In  these  remarks  Schiller  has  certainly  pointed  out  a 
real  defect  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  has  given  the  true  reason,  why  he  did  not 
at  first  take  pleasure  in  reading  him.  We  apprehend  in 
fact,  that  it  is  the  merit,  and  not  the  faults,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  Shakspeare,  which  makes  his  writings  less 
agreeable  to  an  immature  taste,  than  many  others  of  far 
inferior  value.  The  taste  of  childhood  is  indifierent  to 
real  beauty ;  and  when  a  sensible  mind  first  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  action  of  life,  it  is  dazzled  and  bewildered 
with  a  thousand  illusions,  and  wholly  unable  to  estimate 
with  certainty  the  value  of  appearances  in  art  or  nature. 
To  a  lad  of  fifteen  a  stage -player  is  a  greater  hero  than 
Washington,  or  even  Bonaparte  ;  Amadis  de  Gaul  a  much 
more  intepesting  work  than  Don  Quixote ;  and  the  Ara- 
bian Tales  the  highest  effort  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  whose  real  life  lies  without  the 
sphere  of  elevated  thoughts  and  actions,  and  who  have 
no  time  to  study,  never  correct  their  false  notions,  nor 
acquire  just  ones.  If  they  assemble  in  crowds  to  see  a 
representation  of  Cato,  it  is  not  from  a  love  of  noble  sen- 
timent, expressed  in  lofty  language  ;  but  they  go,  as  Pope 
says,  to  see  the  *  bag-wig,  flowered  gown,  and  elbow-chair.* 
As  the  influence  of  the  world  has  unfortunately  a  natural 
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tendency  to  chill  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  inform  the  mind, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  smaller  number  of  persons, 
whose  habits  and  studies  are  of  a  higher  description,  lose 
in  feeling  what  they  gain  in  judgment.  Hence  arises  the 
rarity  of  the  power  of  producing  fine  imitations  of  nature, 
and  of  valuing  them  when  produced  by  others,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  genius  and  taste,  which  are  only  different  opera- 
tions of  the  same  agents,  and  which  demand  the  union  of 
experience  and  sensibility. 

The  genius  of  Schiller  soon  reacihed  the  highest  point 
of  vigor,  if  not  of  maturity,  that  it  ever  attained.  The 
Robbers,  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  best  of  his 
productions,  was  written  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen, 
while  he  was  still  at  the  academy  in  Stuttgard.  He  had 
occasion  at  this  time  to  compose  a  professional  essay  on 
the  connexion  between  our  physical  and  intellectual 
natures,  and  he  published  in  an  appendix  some  passages 
from  the  Robbers,  then  unfinished,  as  translations  from  a 
pretended  English  play,  designed  to  illustrate  the  work. 
In  1781  the  tragedy  was  first  published;  and  the  next 
year,  was  represented  with  great  success  at  the  theatre 
in  Manheim.  It  became  immediately,  and  still  continues 
one  of  the  most  attractive  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  are 
presented  to  the  German  public.  Imitations  of  it  in  the 
French  and  English  languages  have  met  with  no  great 
success,  being  made  indeed  by  inferior  hands.  As  the 
publication  of  this  tragedy  was  the  most  important  event 
in  the  life  of  Schiller,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  its  character,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  its  principal  merits  and  defects. 

The  value  of  the  Robber^  lies  almost  wholly  in  the 
vigor  and  richness  of  the  style.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  it  the  work  of  a  most  powerful  mind  pouring 
out  its  inspimtions  with  the  careless  prodigality  of  con- 
scious wealth.    The  characters  are  well  drawn,  admitting 
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the  justice  of  the  conception,  and  produce  a  strong  effect. 
The  language  is  nervous  and  energetic,  sometimes  per- 
haps beyond  the  limit  of  good  taste;  but  even  in  its 
faults  of  this  sort  we  perceive  at  once  the  excess  of  real 
force,  and  not  the  counterfeit  vigor  of  ambitious  weakness. 
The  extraordinary  length  of  the  tragedy,  which  is  never- 
theless fresh  and  overflowing  with  matter  in  every  scene, 
evinces  the  richness  of  the  author's  resources.  The 
manner  has  also  the  merit  of  entire  originality.  There 
is  no  painful  effort  to  appropriate  the  beauties  of  former 
writers.  Except  the  mere  form  of  being  written  in  dia- 
logue, and  divided  into  acts,  the  work  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  any  that  went  before  it.  Conscious  of  his 
power,  the  author  disdained  to  be  indebted  to  his  prede- 
cessors, and  drew  fearlessly  from  the  abundance  of  his 
own  wealth.  This  is  the  true  sign  of  real  genius,  and 
the  Bobbers,  with  all  its  faults,  must  ])c  ackncJWledged 
by  every  correct  judge  as  a  work  of  this  description. 

The  great  defect  of  this  play,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  the  principal  character  is  a  conception  wholly  false 
and  unnatural.  The  hero  is  a  person  endowed  with 
the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  is  suscep- 
tible and  indeed  actually  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  affections.  To  represent  such  a 
person,  as  hurried  on  by  passion  into  the  commission  of 
some  high  crime,  would  be  natural  enough ;  but  instead 
of  this,  he  is  described  as  living  for  a  series  of  years  in 
the  constant  practice  of  highway  robbery  and  murder. 
Few  judicious  persons  would  probably  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce such  a  character  impossible  in  nature,  and  as 
much  the  fiction  of  a  wild  Imagination,  as  the  ogre  with 
an  elephant's  head,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  beauti- 
ful sea-maid  with  a  fish's  tail ;  for  whose  ugly  coun- 
terfeit, our  thrifty  townsman,  Capt.  Edes,  lately  paid  so 
dear  at  Batavia.     If  supposed  to  be  possible,  it  is  still  a 
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possible  monster.  To  represent  sach  a  being  as  acting  a 
part  with  ordinary  men  and  women  in  the  business  of  life, 
is  an  error  of  the  same  sort,  as  if  an  artist,  in  a  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  should  place  the  duke  of  Well- 
ingtcm  or  Bonaparte  astride  upon  a  centaur.  The  poet  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope  tells  us  indeed  to 

leara  how  generous  worth  sublimes 
The  robber  Moor,  and  pleads  for  all  his  crimes. 

But  this  passage  only  shows  how  easily  a  youthful  mind 
lends  itself  to  any  fiction  that  appears  in  a  plausible  dress ; 
and  such  a  heresy,  though  very  excusable  in  a  bard  who 
had  not  then  passed  his  teens,  has  not,  we  trust,  been 
encouraged  by  this  distinguished  author,  in  the  maturer 
judgments  of  his  lectures.  How  far 'generous  worth' 
would  *  sublime'  the  pmctice  of  highway  robbery,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  to  exist  together,  is  a  question  which 
We  need  not  discuss ;  as  we  know  that  the  gentlemen, 
who  exercise  this  profession,  are  unacquainted  with  any 
worth  but  that  of  a  full  purse,  or  any  generosity  but  that 
of  emptying  it  in  low  debauchery,  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  mean  that  a 
mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  same  character,  is 
unnatural.  We  only  affirm  that  the  virtues  and  vices, 
that  are  combined  in  fiction,  should  be  such  as  consort 
with  each  other  in  real  life.  To  represent  the  most 
contradictory  moral  qualities  as  existing  together,  each  in 
its  extreme,  is  as  much  an  act  of  mere  wantonness,  as  it 
would  be  to  describe  an  individual  as  laboring  in  the  last 
stages  of  a  loathsome  disease,  and  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  all  the  outward  forms  and  color  of  perfect  health. 

A  fault  of  this  description  in  a  work  of  art,  considered 
merely  as  such,  is  no  otherwise  injurious  than  as  it 
diminishes  or  destroys  the  efiect  of  the  piece,  and  tends 
at  the  same  time  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  public.     But 
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works  of  art  have  also  a  powerful  moral  inflnence ;  and  in 
this  pcHDt  of  view,  the  consequences  of  exhibiting  ftbe 
and  unnatural  images,  in  an  attractiye  dress,  are  extremely 
important  Moral  rules  are  generalizatkms  of  the  relations 
established  by  nature  between  individual  beings;  and 
virtue  consists  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  agreeably 
to  these  relations.  We  have  also  a  capacity  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  these  relations  and 
the  objects  between  which  they  exist ;  and  good  taste 
eonsists  in  possessing  this  faculty  uncorrupted  and  in  a 
high  degree.  Hence  virtue  may  be  described  as  good 
taste  in  action ;  and  every  work  of  art,  that  sins  against 
the  rules  of  taste,  saps  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  with  which  it  is  executed,  the  foundations  of  good 
conduct  Some  errors  of  this  kind  are  more  injurious 
than  others,  and  the  most  extravagant  are  the  least 
dangerous,  because  the  least  likely  to  impose  upon  the 
feelings.  The  attempt  in  the  play  we  are  considering,  to 
dress  up  highway  robbery  in  the  garb  of  heroism  and 
sentiment,  seems  in  the  abstract  too  absurd  to  produce 
any  practical  mischief.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no 
fiction  that  does  not  assume  an  appearance  of  plausibility 
under  the  pen  of  a  great  poet;  and  we  are  told,  that 
soon  after  the  first  publication  of  the  Bobbera,  a  number 
of  respectable  young  men  in  Germany,  were  carried 
away  by  the  example  of  the  hero  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  actually  embraced  his  profession.  Supposing  this 
fact  (which  however  has  been  repeatedly  stated)  to  be 
doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  in  reading  the  play  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  Bobber's  sufferings  instead  of  laughing  at  the 
absurdity  of  his  character ;  and  we  have  seen  above,  the 
sweetest  and  purest  poet  of  the  day  pronounce  thd  person- 
age to  be  sublime.  Indeed  the  combination  of  qualities, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  character  of  Moor,  is  so  far  from 
offending  the  public  taste  by  its  incongruousness,  that  it 
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not  only  met  with  astonishing  saccess  in  the  hands  of 
Schiller,  but  has  been  produced  again,  with  equal  effect 
in  our  own  time,  by  Lord  Byron.  His  Giaours,  Alps,  and 
Conrads,  are  ail  Heroic  and  sentimental  highwaymen,  a 
little  less  monstrous  than  Charles  Moor,  because  the  scene 
of  their  exploits  is  laid  in  less  civili2sed  countries.  Such 
delineations  are  dangerous  and  immoral,  not  precisely 
from  the  pfobability  that  they  will  bring  many  persons  to 
the  state  prison  er  the  galkiws,  but  because  they  confound 
all  oar  notions  and  feelings  in  regard  to  moml  distinctions, 
vitiate  the  fine  natural  sense  of  real  worth  and  beauty, 
and  lay  the  heart  open  without  a  guard  to  such  temptations 
as  most  easily  beset  it  There  are,  however,  as  we  have 
intimated  above,  errors  in  taste  of  a  similar  kind,  that  are 
more  pernicious,  because  they  are  less  extravagant.  But 
it  is  time  to  return  &om  these  general  vie¥rs  to  the  subject 
immediately  be£»re  us. 

The  Bobbers  was  commended,  as  we  have  cbserved 
above,  while  Schiller  was  a  pupil  at  the  military  school; 
but  before  it  was  published  he  had  been  appointed  stur- 
geon to  a  regiment  in  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg's  service. 
The  director  ef  the  theatre  at  Manheim,  having  made 
arrangements  for  bringing  out  his  play,  the  author,  as  may 
easily  1»e  supposed,  was  anxious  to  assist  at  the  represen- 
tation,  and  applied  for  leave  of  absence  from  his  legiment 
for  that  purpose.  This  favor  was  refused ;  but  the  poet's 
zeal  was  not  so  easily  damped.  He  went  off  privately  to 
Manheim  without  permission,  assisted  with  great  delight 
at  the  representation  of  his  play,  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, was  put  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight.  Not  long 
after,  the  duke  positively  prohibited  him  from  writing  any 
thing  except  upon  medical  subjects.  It  is  stated  by  the 
biographer,  that  his  highness,  who  probably  considered 
himself  the  best  judge  of  poetry  in  his  dominions,  had 
pvevioasly  sent  fbr  Schiller  for  the  purpose  of  pouitixi|^Q»l 
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to  him  in  a  fatherly  way  the  faults  in  his  tragedy,  and  di- 
rected him  not  to  pnhlish  any  Ihing  in  futore  without 
shewing  it  to  him,  and  taking  his  adrice.  The  hard's 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  this  proposal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  prohibition  just  men- 
tioned l^e  restraints  that  were  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  duties  of  his  station  and  the  meddling  interference  of 
the  duke  soon  became  intolerable  to  Schiller,  and  he  de- 
termined to  quit  the  service  and  the  country.  He  did  not 
venture  however,  to  apply  for  permission  to  resign  his 
place  in  a  regular  way,  thinking  probably,  that  it  would 
not  only  be  refused,  but  that  means  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  him  from  executing  his  intentions.  For  4ear  of 
this,  he  determined  upon  a  bolder  step,  and  took  his  de- 
parture privately  without  leave.  This  proceeding,  which 
in  technical  language  amounted  to  desertion,  might  have 
been  productive  of  serious  consequences.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  government  made  no  attempt  to  recover 
the  fugitive ;  and  when  Schiller,  several  years  afterwards, 
at  the  height  of  his  reputaticm,  ventured  to  return  for  a 
short  time  to  Wurtemberg  to  see  his  family,  the  duke  not 
only  did  not  order  him  to  be  shot,  as  he  probably  might 
have  done  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  graciously  jconde- 
scended  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  his  presence  in  the 
country. 

Upon  leaving  Wiirtemberg,  Schiller  took  refuge  under 
a  feigned  name  at  the  house  of  a  ^end,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  poetical  labors,  and  employed  himself  in  writing 
the  tragedies  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  and  Cabal  and 
Love.  Aflter  living  in  this  way  about  a  year,  he  repaired 
to  Manheim,  at  the  invitation  of  baron  Dalberg,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  director  of  the  theatre  at  that 
place.  Dalberg  was  a  younger  member  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  houses  in  Germany, 
which  had  lately  derived  an  additional  illustration  from 
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the  liberal  sentimeiits  and  literary  taste  and  talent  of  its 
principal  branches.  His  brother,  the  head  of  the  family> 
was  at  that  time  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  became  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  the  late  political  revolutions,  prince  pri- 
mate of  the  Confedemtion  of  the  Rhine.  Another  brother 
diatinfoished  himoeif  as  one  of  the  high  functionaries  of 
the  late  French  empire,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalt>erg, 
and  is  now  a  peer  of  France.  The  three  brothers  were 
mli  remarkable  for  their  love  of  letters  and  literary  men ; 
and  indeed  had  all  adventured  themselves  with  great 
success  in  the  field  of  authorship.  The  elector  published 
at  a  very  early  age  a  work,  entitled  Reflections  on  the 
Universe,  which  went  through  ten  editions  before  the 
author  was  twenty-three  years  old.  The  baron's  taste 
was  for  the  drama,  and  he  wrote  himself  several  pieces 
for  the  theatre,  which  he  direcfted.  It  was  he  who  had 
assisted  Schiller  in  bringing  out  the  Robbers ;  and  he  now 
received  its  author  at  Manheim  with  great  regard  and 
kindness.  The  two  new  tragedies  were  acted  the  next 
year  with  much  success.  During  his  residence  at  this 
place,  which  lasted  about  three  years,  he  appears  to  have 
written  but  little,  excepting  a  few  small  poems  and  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  Thalia,  which  was  published  at 
long  intervals.  He  was  principally  employed  in  studying 
the  most  distinguished  dramatists  of  other  countries,  and 
in  meditating  plans  for  new  books  of  his  own.  He  also 
assisted  baron  Dalberg  in  the  management  of  the  theatre^ 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  two  tragedies  just  mentioned,  or  those 
which  were  afterwards  published.  We  were  led  to  notice 
more  particularly  the  prominent  merits  and  defects  of  the 
Robbers,  because  it  forms  in  both  these  points  a  class  by 
itself  in  the  writings  of  its  author;  while  the  other  trag* 
edies  are  all  marked  by  the  same  general  characteristics^ 
and  form  together  a  second  class,  entireV^  A\ssvt(»\%x  Vsl 
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all  respects  from  the  first  The  two  that  are  mentioned 
ahove,  and  which  were  written  next  after  the  Bobben, 
resemble  it  more  nearly,  than  the  subsequent  prodnctioQi, 
and  show  the  transition,  by  which  the  poet  gradually 
passed  firom  one  manner  to  another.  Don  Carlos,  whidi 
followed  Cabal  and  Love,  exhibits  the  second  manner  as 
strongly  as  perhaps  any  other  of  the  plays ;  and  all  that 
succeeded  it  are  distinguished  by  the  same  general  feat- 
ures. Haying  already  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  Bobbers,  we  shall  here  add  a  few  remarks  upmi  the 
style  of  plan  and  execution,  which  was  adc^ted  by 
Schiller  in  his  riper  productions. 

The  character  of  the  Bobbers  was  probably  determined 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author's 
position  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  powerful  mind,  still  in  an  immature  state,  but  excited 
to  a  high  and  unnatural  degree  by  a  sense  of  supposed 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  love  of  poetry  and  letters 
was  the  dominant  feeling  with  Schiller;  and  this  passion 
was  thwarted  by  the  discipline  of  the  military  school 
The  strictness  of  the  rules,  to  which  he  was  subject, 
however  wholesome  for  geneml  purposes,  appeared  to 
the  youthful  bard  a  relentless  and  stupid  system  of  tyr- 
anny, because  it  prohibited  him  from  attaching  himself  to 
pursuits,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  perfectly  hon- 
orable, but  in  the  highest  degree  ennobliug  and  generous. 
This  situation  accounts  at  once  for  the  beauties  and  the 
faults  of  the  author's  first  play.  A  sense  of  the  injustice, 
under  which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  laboring,  vitiated 
his  view  of  the  general  operation  of  society.  His  soul 
rose  up  in  rebellion  against  all  existing  institutions.  The 
world  seemed  to  him  like  a  vast  prison  house,  where 
base  and  sordid  spirits  are  clothed  with  power,  and 
permitted  to  trample  with  impunity  upon  the  rights  of  the 
wise  and  the  good.     The  struggles  between  these  parties 
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make  up  the  action  of  life.  Hence  the  highwayman, 
who  comes  out  more  fearlessly  and  publicly  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  system,  than  any  other  person,  is  the 
boldest  and  most  distinguished  champion  of  the  right  side, 
and  naturally  presented  himself  to  the  poet's  mind,  as  the 
proper  hero  of  a  play  intended  to  depict  this  gloomy  scene. 
The  villain  of  the  play  as  naturally  took  the  form  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  a  noble  and  wealthy  proprietor,  who  is 
represented  as  exercising  all  manner  of  oppression,  and 
as  being  hated  and  despised  by  every  body ;  while  his 
brother,  the  highwayman,  whose  habitual  occupation  is 
the  burning  of  houses  and  the  cutting  of  purses  and 
throats,  is  described  as  worthy  of  universal  love  and 
admiration,  and  as  suffering  a  sort  of  martyrdom  in  the 
best  of  causes. 

With  Schiller  this  view  of  society  was  probably  a 
generalization  of  his  own  individual  experience ;  and  the 
poem  which  he  has  founded  upon  it  is  accordingly  executed 
with  all  the  force  and  fire  of  true  feeling,  'ij^hese  qualities 
constitute  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  ensured  its  success. 
The  reputation  and  general  favor  which  the  author 
obtained  from  it,  contributed,  in  connexion  with  the  natural 
progress  of  age  and  experience,  to  change  his  ideas,  and 
to  reconcile  him  with  existing  institutions.  Flattered  and 
caressed  by  the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  he  was  soon 
satisfied,  that  merit  of  all  kinds  might  be  found  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society ;  and  that  the  present  system 
has  its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side.  We  find  accord- 
ingly in  the  later  plays  few  if  any  traces  of  the  philo- 
sophical views  that  give  a  character  to  the  Robbers.  The 
poet  generally  confines  himself  to  the  exposition  in  a 
dramatic  form  of  known  historical  facts,  and  chooses  his 
heroes  in  the  same  rank  of  social  life,  which  has  generally 
been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  by  his  predecessors.  His 
change  of  circumstances' appears  also  to  have  o\yetQA.ed« 
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bat  in  m  less  &Tocable  wmy,  apon  tlie  style  of  the  later 
pls3rs.  In  the  Bobbets  the  ligor  and  waimth  of  the 
langosce  is  perhsfs  exeesshre ;  in  the  othen  the  finlt  is 
of  m  diflcffent  kind.  Hie  style  is  pnie  and  eli^ant,  and 
even  lar  fn»n  being  positiTely  langoid ;  but,  if  we  axe 
noc  mistaken,  it  is  somevhat  less  natmal  and  nervous, 
than  might  be  wished.  These  poems  are  lather  dramatic 
diakgues  than  tr^cdiea.  They  resemble  in  mannef  the 
English  tiagedxans  of  the  last  caitory,  much  moie  nearly 
than  Shakspeare. 

In  &ct,  thoogh  the  names  of  SchiUer  and  Shakspeare 
are  oAen  cited  together,  the  two  writers  have  hardly  any 
points  of  resembhmce.  They  belong  to  two  difierent 
periods  in  the  pn^ress  of  poetry.  Shakspeare  has  all 
the  exuberant  fulness,  the  fresh  and  joyons  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling,  that  appertain  to  an  early  literary 
age ;  and  the  fetters  of  general  principles  and  conventional 
rules  hang  about  him  very  loosely.  At  the  slightest 
temptation  he  breaks  through  them  with  perfect  non* 
chaitince,  and  shakes  them  off,  \  like  dew-drops  from  a 
lion's  mane.'  Nay,  he  often,  in  the  wantonness  of  power, 
seems  to  take  delight  in  setting  all  forms  at  defiance,  and 
bringing  into  one  picture  the  most  incongruous  images  in 
art  and  nature,  as  in  the  last  act  of  Hamlet  In  Schiller, 
on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  the  established  empire  ci 
taste,  against  which  genius  itself  in  a  polished  age  does 
not  venture  to  rebel  The  form  predominates  over  the 
substance.  There  is  no  playing  with  conventional 
rules — no  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  the  same  scene — no  puns  in  the  midst  of 
pathos,  or  instructions  to  stage-players  given  by  a  tragic 
hero  at  the  height  of  his  distress.  The  execution  is  pure, 
chaste,  and  polished,  and  even  in  the  Bobbers  only  errs 
by  a  small  excess  in  degree.  Thus  far  all  is  well ;  but 
then  we  miss  at  the  same  time  the  fresh  impression  of 
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nature,  and  the  careless  ease  and  lightheartedness  of  an 
untamed  fancy.  The  language  is  studied  and  elaborate, 
as  well  as  elegant,  and  the  effect  upon  the  whole  is  much 
less  delightful  Whether  it  be  possible  for  any  talent, 
however  high,  to  produce  the  same  impression  of  power, 
and  the  same  degree  of  pleasure,  with  a  strict  observance 
of  all  the  formal  rules  of  taste,  that  result  from  witnessing 
the  wild  and  graceful  sports  of  a  genius  that  rises  above 
them,  is  perhaps  a  question.  The  talent  of  Schiller, 
great  as  it  was,  has  certainly  not  been  sufficient  for  this 
object. 

The  difference  between  these  two  poets  is  as  great  in 
the  substance,  as  in  the  form  of  their  works ;  and  in  this 
respect,  also,  each  of  them  wears  the  stamp  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Shakspeare  gives  us  the  simple  and 
true  impression  of  nature,  as  observed  and  felt  by  him- 
self. In  Schiller  we  generally  get  it  at  second  hand, 
through  the  medium  of  books,  and  deduced  from  vague 
generalities.  Shakspeare,  too,  is  rich  in  the  most  pro- 
found and  curious  general  observations  upon  every  branch 
of  moral  science ;  but  with  him  they  seem  to  be  instinct- 
ive conclusions  of  his  oWn  acute  sense,  while  in  Schiller, 
on  the  contrary,  we  trace  them  at  once  to  be  the  common 
fund  of  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  his  time ;  and  are 
rather  tempted  to  regard  even  his  individual  characters 
as  personifications  of  acknowledged  general  truths.  In 
making  these  remarks,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
value the  merit  of  Schille^,  which  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  his  prodigious  and  continued  success.  Indeed  the 
general  characteristics,  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
belong  to  him  in  common  with  the  most  distinguished 
dramatic  poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  Greek  and  French  tragedy  are,  like  him, 
artificial  and  discursive,  as  well  as  pure  and  elegant. 
The  manner  of  Alfieri  and  Metastasio  partakes  of  IKq 
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same  qualities ;  and  the  best  English  tragedies  of  the 
last  century  are  feebler  examples  of  this  modeL  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  Schiller  has  upon  the  whole 
brought  this  form  of  tragedy  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  than  any  modem  writer,  with  the  ezceptioD, 
perhaps,  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  We  only  mean  to 
insist,  that  his  merits  and  defects  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Shakspeare,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
classed  by  superficial  critics,  who  also  describe  them 
both  as  belonging  to  the  romantic  school  of  poetry.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  remeurk,  that  there  is  not  a  writer  in 
the  whole  compass  of  literature  less  romantic  than 
Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  mther  difficult  to  conjecture  for 
what  reason  he  has  been  classed  with  Schiller,  unless  it 
be  that  they  both  neglect  at  pleasure  the  formal  unities 
of  time  and  place  —  a  circumstance  which,  howerer 
unimportant,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the 
real  touchstone  of  merit  and  only  true  ground  of  distiiie- 
tions  among  dmmatic  writers. 

We  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons  that 
induced  Schiller  to  leave  Manheim,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  pleasantly  situated,  and  very  much  respected. 
He  afterwards  resided  successively  for  short  periods  at 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  some  other  places.  His  poetical 
reputation  procured  him  every  where  a  very  favorable 
reception ;  and  he  had  already  become  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  stmngers;  some  of  whom,  however,  were 
partially  scandalized  at  the  simplicity  of  his  appearance 
and  manners,  having  formed  an  idea  that  the  author  of 
the  Bobbers  ought  to  figure,  at  the  very  least,  in  mtista- 
chios  and  hussar  boots.  About  this  time  he  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Don  Csurlos,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
plays,  and  the  one  which  marked  decisively  the  adoption 
of  his  second  manner.  He  also  employed  himself  a 
good  deal  in  historical  studies,  and  published  the  first 
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volume  of  a  History  of  the  Bevoliition  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  work  which  he  never  completed.  The  specimen, 
which  appeared,  was,  however,  greatly  admired  by  the 
pnblic,  and  pointed  out  its  author  as  a  suitable  person  to 
succeed  the  celebrated  Eichhom,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  professorship  of  history  in  the  university  of  Jena. 
The  friends  of  Schiller,  particularly  the  poet  Goethe, 
made  interest  in  his  favor,  and  he  obtained  the  place. 

Schiller  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  a  short 
time  before,  when  the  latter  was  upon  his  return  from  his 
journey  into  Italy.  He  had  formed  the  highest  idea  of 
his  character  and  talents ;  and  seems  upon  his  first  intro- 
duction to  have  been  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the 
deportment  of  his  brother  poet,  who  was  discoursing  with 
great  life  and  fluency  upon  the  objects  he  had  lately 
seen,  and  seemed  much  too  gay  and  good-humored  for 
the  author  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werther.  In  a  letter 
written  at  this  time,  Schiller  expresses  his  discontent  as 
follows : 

^  Hie  high  idea,  that  I  had  formed  of  the  character  of  Groethe, 
has  not  been  diminished  by  onr  interview ;  but  I  doabt  whether 
we  ever  become  very  intimate  with  each  other.  He  has  out- 
lived many  of  the  illusions,  to  which  I  am  now  most  sensible. 
Indeed  our  intellectual  constitutions  appear  to  be  originally 
different ;  his  world  is  not  mine ;  our  modes  of  thinking  are 
radically  at  rariance.  It  may  be  rash,  however,  to  draw  this 
conclusion  from  a  single  conversation.  Time  will  show  the 
troth.' 

In  fact,  the  kindness  and  friendly  deportment  of  Goethe 
towards  the  disappointed  bard  induced  the  latter  very 
soon  to  change  his  opinion.  Goethe,  who  was  in  high 
favor  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  presented  Schiller  to  the 
grand  duchess.  Her  highness  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
reception,  and  Schiller,  in  the  letter  which  describes  it. 
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seems  already  half  disposed  to  foigive  the  gaiety  of  his 
celebrated  friend : 

'  Who  was  it,  think  you,'  says  he  to  his  oorrespondent,  'thst 
procured  me  an  introduction  to  the  duchess  1  No  o&er  than 
Goethe.  You  shake  your  head  significantly  at  this ;  and  well 
you  may.  I  have  learned,  however,  not  to  judge  in  future  of 
characters  hastily  and  from  preconceived  notions.  Goethe  is 
really  a  good  man.  He  has  faults ;  but  he  has  been  led  into 
them  by  others.    They  do  not  belong  to  his  natural  character.' 

The  meaning  of  the  last  phrase,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
anthor  of  the  Sorrows  was  originally  as  melancholy  as  a 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  but  that  flattery  and  success  had 
corrupted  him  into  his  present  good  humor.  The  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Goethe  in  the  affidr  of  the  professorship 
confirmed  Schiller  in  his  good  opinion,  and  they  continued 
ever  afler  fast  and  intimate  friends.  In  the  year  1790, 
soon  aAer  his  establishment  at  Jena,  Schiller  espoused 
the  Fraulein  von  Lengefeld,  and  the  union  ''appears  to 
have  been  a  very  happy  one.  As  an- encouragement  to 
matrimony,  we  add  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  a  few  months  after : 

^  It  is  a  very  different  thing,'  sa3rs  the  poet,  '  even  in  summer, 
to  live  with  a  kind  and  loving  wife,  from  what  it  is  to  be  left  all 
alone  to  one's  self.  I  now  begin  to  enjoy  in  reality  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Every  thing  puts  on  a  poetical  aspect,  and  fills  me 
with  inspiration.'  —  And  again :  — '  What  a  charming  life  I  now 
lead.  I  look  about  me  with  unaffected  gaiety,  [sic  ?]  and  enjoy  a 
^  continual  satisfaction  of  mind  and  heart.  A  beautiful  harmony 
pervades  my  whole  existence.  My  days  pass  off  without  the 
excitement  of  passion,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  and  undis- 
turbed serenity.  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence 
and  cheerfulness ;  and  now  that  I  have  attained  the  object  of  all 
my  wishes,  I  am  astonished  myself  at  my  own  success.     Prov- 
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idence  has  smoothed  all  difficulties,  and  brought  me  happily  to 
the  goal.  I  hope  eyery  thing  from  the  future.  In  a  few  years 
my  intellect  will  reach  its  full  maturity,  [he  was  then  thirty-two] 
and  I  even  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  at  the  same  time  renew 
my  youth  in  the  constant  es;ercise  of  warm  feelings  and  an  active 
imagination.' 

These  pure  pleasures  and  sanguine  hopes  were  unfor- 
tunately of  short  duration.  The  year  after  his  migrriage, 
the  poet  was  violently  attacked  with  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, which  greatly  diminished  the  enjoyment  of  his 
after  life,  and  which  finally  brought  it  to  a  close.  His 
illness  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  injurious  influence  of 
ihe  mode,  which  he  had  adopted  of  composition  and 
study.  He  uniformly  devoted  the  day  to  society,  recrea- 
tion, or  business ;  and  reserved  his  poetical  labors  for  the 
night,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  often  employed  in 
the  cabinet.  On  these  occasions,  be  kept  at  his  side  a 
cup  of  strong  coflTee,  or  a  goblet  of  Khenish,  and  recurred 
to  them  at  times  to  recruit  his  strength.  In  the  silence 
of  night  he  was  often  heard  by  the  neighbors  declaiming 
with  great  energy ;  and  from  a  house  that  overlooked  his 
study,  he  might  be  seen,  striding  violently  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  then  seating  himself  to  write,  or  renewing 
his  inspiration  from  the  goblet.  In  this  manner  he 
labored  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  winter, 
and  till  three  in  summer.  He  then  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  till  nine  or  ten.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  these 
habits  should  have  destroyed  his  health  at  an  early  age, 
and  finally  removed  him  from  the  world  while  his  intellect 
was  still  in  full  vigor  and  activity.  We  may  add  here,  that 
his  manner  of  writing  was  slow  and  laborious ;  a  fact,  which 
appears  at  first  rather  singular,  considering  the  number  of 
hours  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted  every  day  to 
this  purpose.  He  never  wrote  rapidly ;  and  on  some  of 
his  plays  he  was  employed  for  four  or  five  years  in  suc- 
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cession.  His  habits  in  this  respect,  like  those  of  other 
writers,  were  probably  in  part  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  did  not  arise  from  any  original  peculiarity  of  intellect 
They  were  perhaps  more  fortunate  for  his  ultimate  repu- 
tation, than  others  would  have  been  of  an  opposite  kind 
Bapidity  of  composition  is  not  incompatible  with  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  but  is  vei;y  rarely  combined  with  the 
substantial  richness  and  the  exquisite  polish,  which  alone 
can  give  a  work  a  solid  and  lasting  value.  Besides,  as 
the  worth  of  poetry,  Uke  that  of  the  precious  metals  and 
the  most  esteemed  spices,  depends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  its  rarity,  the  dealers  in  the  article  would  do  well, 
for  their  own  interest,  to  Umit  the  quantity  of  their 
supplies,  even  supposing  the  quality  to  be  the  same,  for 
fear  of  overstocking  the  market,  and  permanently  injuring 
the  demand. 

Schiller  appears  to  have  resigned  his  professorship,  or 
at  least  to  have  suspended  his  attention  to  its  duties,  after 
the  attack  of  illness  above  mentioned,  although  the  fact 
is  not  precisely  stated  by  the  biographer,  and  was  thus 
deprived  of  his  ordinary  means  of  living.  The  munifi- 
cence of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Augustenbei^,  and  some 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  obviated  any  anxiety,  that  he 
might  have  felt  upon  this  head ;  and  enabled  him  to  give 
himself  the  temporary  repose  from  labor  of  every  kind, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  health.  He  continued  to 
reside  at  Jena  till  1799,  when  he  removed  to  Weimar, 
and  fixed  his  abode  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

During  the  time  that  he  passed  at  Jena  his  studies  had 
principally  taken  a  historical  direction,  and  one  of  their 
fruits  was  the  History  of  the  thirty  years'  War.  This 
work,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  appears,  is  little 
better  than  a  fragment,  although  the  narrative  is  brought 
down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  earlier  events 
of  the  war  are  described  with  fulness  and  care,  and  in 
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a  very  masterly  style ;  but  after  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
and  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  the  historian  seems 
to  lose  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  events  are 
hurried  over  with  too  much  rapidity.  Had  the  whole 
been  finished  with  equal  care,  the  work  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  class  1o  be  found  in  any 
language ;  nor  can  it  be  read  in  its  present  state  without 
extreme  pleasure.  The  subject  is  happily  chosen,  and 
does  not  yield  in  interest  to  that  of  Thucydides.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  author,  by  conceiving  it 
more  largely/  might  have  given  it  a  much  loftier  and 
EMMre  philosophical  character.  The  Reformati<m  was  the 
great  political  action,  of  which  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
fincmed  the  concluding  scene ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
lustorian  to  do  full  justice  to  any  part  of  the  long  succes- 
sion of  mcHuentous  events,  to  which  this  name  is 
attached,  without  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  whole. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  whole  compass  of  history.  Embracing  a  period  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  it  is  not  too  vast  for  a  single 
work ;  and  while  it  afS>rds  the  richest  variety  of  incidents 
it  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  charm  of  complete 
unity.  The  action  commences  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  religion  by  the  preaching  of  Luther.  The  vast 
commonwealth  of  Europe,  through  its  several  bmnches, 
divides  itself  immediately  into  two  parties,  one  occupied 
in  resisting  and  attempting  to  crush  this  momentous 
innovation,  the  other  bent  upon  giving  it  an  acknowledged 
and  authentic  chamcter.  The  struggles  of  these  parties 
in  the  fields  of  negotiation,  and  of  civil  and  foreign  war» 
make  up  the  history  of  Europe  for  more  than  a  century ; 
and  the  interest  continually  increases  in  intensity,  until 
at  length  all  the  ^powers  are  involved  in  a  great  final 
contest  of  thirty  years  in  succession,  which  ends  with 
the  solemn  consecration  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  an. 
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smcsi  nroenur  ti  'Jnc  af  onxunrr 
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ami  ncziieata  :is  be  ieacnbecL    Plicjteaai  aoidnSkkiigi 
smi   TiniiTntis    sqiud  ind  ladies  ticmyf  the  stags  bj 
tQZ3&  vid  w^  sre  sue  ancaed  witk  die  confmnef.  lecor 
rmee  \uf  iimiiiBr  e^encs^  dmt  iseeaiiies99iiuautio«B  in  nuft 
Sf?«nre^     Mshisr^the  AibreccsBites^peiiiaps^intheliigfa- 
aft  possible  iegree.  *jie  maoenalsfiirpQlttieBiaBd  philoso- 
phical JiseaaaunL  imi  poetiiai.  iescziptiiw.    Wkee  treated 
HL  parsi.  ±e  accx.  uLtereac  is  a  creaC  meawire  diaappeais, 
ami  the  pertsoii  leiecteti  caa  haidly  he  made  to  ezdte 
more  aryntirn  «'h«n  any  mecely  poiitical  event  of  eqosl 
Lpoctance.     The  Befarmaaen  mast  he  handled  sopeifi- 
Llly.  and  scZ    becooes  am  laswieldy  and  cnmhiDas 
episode,  that  nther  XBLJarcs  than  increases  the  effisct   The 
wockof  Robeztson.  'wito  in.  his  Chazles  Y  has  taken  up 
the  oommenceoent  oc   this  great  action,  and  that  <tf 
Schin^,  who  des^sibes  die  ckse^  aze  in  diis  leqpect 
obooxiocis  to  the  same  objection.     The  sohyect  in  its  trae 
Ibnn  and  giazidear  still  remains  nnattempted;  and  invites 
the  labor  of  some  powerfol  and  philosophical  pen,  com- 
petent, if  any  such  there  be,  to  do  it  justice. 

Schiller  seems  to  hare  been  more  attracted  by  the 
poetical  capacities  of  the  subject,  than  by  its  political  and 
philosophical  interest ;  and  after  proceeding  in  his  history 
as  far  as  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  he  probably  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  completing  it  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  materials  he  had  collected 
in  the  form  of  poetry.  He  conceived  at  first  the  plan  of 
an  epic  poem,  of  which  Crustavus  Adolphus  was  to  have 
been  the  hero.  In  his  letters  written  at  this  time,  he 
lemarks,  that 
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'  of  all  historical  subjects  the  life  of  Gustayus  Adolphus  com- 
bines in  the  highest  degree  the  materials  of  poetical  with  those 
of  political  and  national  interest  The  history  of  the  Thirty 
Yean'  war  includes  that  of  the  Reformation,  as  an  indispensable 
episode,  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  has  the  closest  con- 
nexion  with  the  principal  events  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race.  The  poet,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power  to  introduce  by  a 
just  arrangement  the  whole  history  of  man  in  a  heroic  poem,  of 
which  the  immediate  subject  should  extend  from  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  to  that  of  LUtzen ;  and  to  treat  it  much  more  agreeably 
fhan  he  could  in  any  other  way.' 

a 

This  plan,  however,  he  also  relinquished,  and  finally 
determined  to  employ  his  materials  in  writing  a  tragedy 
upon  the  death  of  Wallenstein.  He  seems  to  have 
labored  this  play  much  more  than  any  of  the  others,  as  it 
was  seven  years  from  the  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  it, 
till  its  completion.  The  efiect,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  proportionately  great;  and  the  tragedy,  although 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  German 
audience,  has  no  marked  superiority  over  others,  that 
were  written  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  state  of  the  author's  health  at  this  time  prevented 
him  from  laboring  with  his  usual  assiduity.  The  subject 
of  Wallenstein  is  wrought  up  into  three  poems.  The 
first  part,  entitled  Wallenstein's  Camp,  is  a  short  piece 
in  one  act,  and  serves  as  a  prologue  to  the  principal  play. 
It  is  a  sort  of  comedy,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  military  encampment,  and  is  executed  with  great 
power.  The  Two  Piccolomini  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
founded  on  the  loves  of  Wallenstein's  daughter  and  the 
younger  Piccolomini,  whose  father  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  by  the  Imperial  government  to  assassinate  their 
commander  in  chief.  Wallenstein's  Death  exhibits  t  he 
bloody  catastrophe, '  which  terminated   the  pTO^e^t^  o€ 
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this  aapiiiDg  soldier.  The  subject  is,  npon  the  wh(de,  & 
good  one,  though  rather  deficient  in  incident ;  and  the 
character  of  Wallenstein,  with  his  iiresolnte  ambitioni 
his  domestic  tenderness,  and  his  hankering  after  astrology, 
is  highly  dramatic 

During  the  time  of  Sdiillefs  residence  at  Jena,  he  also 
projected  one  or  two  other  poems,  which  were  never 
written.  The  account  of  these  projects,  given  by  himself 
in  his  lettera,  is  curious  and  amusing.  He  intended  at 
one  time  to  attempt  an  epic  founded  upon  some  action  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Frederic 

^  The  plan  of  founding  an  epic  poem  upon  some  remarkable 
action  in  the  life  of  Frederick,'  he  observes, '  is  highly  plausible ; 
nor  would  the  apparent  difficulty  of  treating  events  so  near  our 
own  time  affright  me  very  much.  A  heroic  poem,  wriUen  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  ought  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  one 
that  was  produced  in  the  infancy  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  the 
very  reason,  that  makes  me  wish  to  attempt  one.  It  ought  to 
exhibit  in  a  free  and  unconstrained  way  the  quintessence  of 
our  manners,  arts,  and  sciences :  just  as  the  Iliad  gives  us  a 
complete  idea  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  Greece.  I  also 
wish  to  invent  a  machinery,  for  I  should  make  it  a  point  not  to 
deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  strictest  formal  rules  of  the 
poem.  This  would  be  the  most  difficult  part  with  so  recent  an 
action  passing  in  a  very  prosaic  age ;  but  then  if  I  can  succeed 
in  it,  the  effect  will  be  so  much  the  greater.  I  have  all  sorts  of 
plans  upon  the  subject,  but  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  any.  In 
regard  to  the  measure,  you  will  be  rather  surprised,  that  I  have 
chosen  the  ottava  rima ;  this  is  the  only  kind  of  verse,  except 
Iambics,  that  I  can  abide,  and  I  think  that  the  sublimity  and 
gravity  of  the  matter  will  appear  to  great  advantage  in  this  easy 
and  simple  dress.  The  sweet  and  graceful  flow  of  this  stan2a 
will  be  charming  in  an  epic  poem.  I  should  wish,  that  my 
countrymen  might  sing  it  as  the  Grecian  peasants  did  the  Iliad, 
and  the  boatmen  of  Venice  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  I  have 
not  yet  decided  on  the  particular  action,  which  ought,  if  pos- 
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sible,  to  be  very  simple,  however  numerous  may  be  the  episodes. 
I  should  however  give  a  view  of  the  whole  life  of  Frederic,  and 
his  principal  contemporaries.  For  a  work  like  this,  there  is  no 
better  model,  than  the  Iliad.' 

In  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters,  he  gives  an 
account  of  another  plan,  that  he  had  formed,  of  a  poem, 
which  he  calls  an  Idyll ;  but  which,  had  it  been  written, 
could  not  have  had  much  resemblance  to  any  other  pro- 
duction  known  by  that  title. 

'  My  Land  of  Shadows,'  he  observes,  speaking  of  one  of  his 
pubUshed  poems,  *  is  merely  didactic.  Had  the  subject  been 
treated  as  poetically,  as  that  of  the  Elegy,  the  work  would  have 
been,  in  some  sort,  a  master-piece ;  and  I  mean  to  make  this 
attempt  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure.  I  intend  to  write  an  Idyll  in 
the  same  way,  that  I  did  the  Elegy.  I  am  collecting  all  my 
poetical  powers  for  this  purpose,  which  is  in  general  to  produce 
without  the  help  of  pathos  the  highest  poetical  effect.  My  Land 
of  Shadows  contains  the  rules  for  this,  and  I  mean  that  the  Idyll 
shaU  afford  an  example.  The  immediate  subject  will  be  the 
marriage  of  Hebe  and  Hercules.  It  is  impossible  to  go  higher 
than  this,  because  the  poet  must  keep  within  the  circle  of  hu- 
manity ]  and  the  scope  of  the  poem  will  be  to  exhibit  the  human 
nature,  rising  into  the  divine.  The  leading  characters  would  be 
gods ;  but  Hercules  would  form  a  connecting  link  between  them 
and  men,  and  would  give  the  poem  an  action.  Such  an  Idyll 
would  be  in  some  respects  the  exact  reverse  of  the  higher  com- 
edy, while  it  would  resemble  it  considerably  in  form.  Both 
exclude  pathos ;  but  comedy  treats  of  real  life,  while  the  Idyll 
dwells  wholly  in  the  ideal.  If  I  find  this  plan  impracticable, 
and  become  satisfied,  that  ideal  images  do  not  admit  of  being 
presented  in  the  fomi  of  actual  persons,  I  shall  then  think,  as  I 
have  always  thought  until  the  plan  of  this  poem  occurred  to  me, 
that  comedy  is  the  highest  kind  of  poem.  But  only  think  how 
delightful  it  must  be  to  bring  out  a  poetical  picture  free  from  any 
mortal  mixture— all  light — all  freedom — all  power— no  shad- 
ows or  shackles  of  any  kind.    My  head  turns  ^Yiea  WSoSa^^i 
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the  possibility  of  realizing  this  plan.  I  do  not  quite  despair  of 
it,  provided  I  can  once  fairly  clear  my  intellect  of  the  rubbish  of 
reality.  I  shall  then  summon  up  all  my  energies)  and  set  to 
work,  though  I  exhaust  them  in  the  attempt*  Ask  me  no  ques- 
tions. The  entire  scheme  is  still  undefined,  and  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  study  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  eren 
be  attempted.' 

From  the  time  when  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar  in 
1799,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1805,  he  aban* 
doned  all  other  studies,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  poetry,  and  principally  to  the  drama.  During  this  pe* 
riod  he  produced  in  succession  the  tragadies  of  Maria 
Stuart,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  Bride  of  Messina,  and 
William  Tell.  He  had  also  commenced  another  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Russian  adventurer,  commonly  called 
the  False  Demetrius,  which  he  left  unfinished.  All  these 
plays  exhibit  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  the  author^s 
powers,  and  met  with  complete  success  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  generally 
considered  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  historical  subject  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  than  the  life  of  this 
celebrated  heroine;  and  accordingly  none  perhaps  has 
been  attempted  by  more  hands,  or  treated  in  a  greater 
variety  of  forms.  Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  as 
far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  in  Shakspeare's 
Henry  VI ;  and  the  open  injustice,  which  she  met  with 
from  the  great  dramatist,  was  but  too  true  a  prognostic  of 
her  future  fortunes  in  the  same  line,  at  least  for  a  long 
period.  If  the  play  be  really  Shakspeare's,  which  is  a 
inatter  of  doubt,  it  must  have  been  one  of  his  earlier  and 
immature  productions,  as  it  exhibits  very  little  of  his  su- 
perior genius  in  any  part,  and  certainly  none  in  the  scenes 
where  Joan  of  Arc  is  introduced.  The  poet,  far  from 
^bowing  any  sense  of  the  poetical  beauty  and  grandeur 
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of  her  extraordinary  character,  either  felt  or  afifected  all 
the  vulgar  prejudices  in  regard  to  it,  which  might  have 
belonged  at  the  time  to  the  meanest  common  soldier  in 
the  English  army ;  and  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
wantonly  degrading  her  to  the  lowest  point  of  immorality. 
Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  to  say,  that  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  British  officers  the  language,  whicli 
they  may  really  be  supposed  to  have  uttered,  since  he 
represents  the  heroine,  as  charging  herself  with  low  and 
sordid  vices.  This  manner  of  treating  a  noble  character 
is  so  foreign  to  the  free  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  Shak- 
speare,  that  we  prefer  believing  the  play,  at  least  in  this 
part,  to  be  really  by  another  hand.  However  this  may 
be,  the  unhappy  heroine  was  reserved  for  still  severer 
fortunes.  Calumniated  by  a  man  of  genius,  or  by  one 
who  assumes  his  name,  she  was  next  exposed  to  the  still 
more  tormenting  martyrdom  of  being  eulogized  by  a  dunce, 
having  been  selected  by  Chapelain,  a  now  forgotten  poet 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  the  heroine  of  one  of  those 
compositions  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  books,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  epic  poems,  have  in  all  ages  demonstra- 
ted the  patience  of  their  authors,  and  exhausted  that  of 
every  body  else.  Lastly,  as  a  reward  for  delivering  her 
country  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  sacrificing  her  life  in 
the  cause,  she  was  stretched  on  the  rack  of  satire  by  the 
greatest  wit  that  France  has  ever  produced,  and  ridiculed 
through  twenty  books  of  a  licentious  poem,  as  she  had 
been  celebrated  in  twenty-four  of  another,  which,  unfor- 
tunately was  but  too  serious.  After  this,  however,  the 
fatality,  that  had  hitherto  pursued  her,  relented.  It  is 
true,  that  Mr  Southey*s  attempt  to  restore  her  character 
was  not  very  efifectual ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  laureate 
was  at  least  much  more  tolerable,  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  heroine  might  with  propriety  employ  the 
old  Homeric  consolation,  that  she  had  suffered  worse  be- 
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fore.  It  was  finally  reserved  for  a  German  to  do  full  jus- 
tice, in  the  most  splendid  manner,  to  this  young  French 
woman,  and  to  give  her  the  crovtm  of  poetical  glory,  which 
she  certainly  merited,  if  any  achievement  could  give  her 
a  right  to  it  The  indifference  of  so  gaUant  a  nation  as 
the  French  to  the  worth  of  this  young  and  beautiful  he- 
roine, is  a  singular  fact,  which  has  also  been  noticed  by 
some  of  their  own  best  writers.  It  seems  to  have  exten- 
ded to  the  circumstances  of  her  history  and  personal  sit- 
uation; and  the  place  of  her  residence  was  but  little 
known  or  regarded  until  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into  France  in  1814  and  1815.  The  German  officers  and 
soldiers,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  for  her  character,  inspired 
by  Schiller^s  tragedy,  sought  out  the  village  of  Domremi, 
where  she  was  bom,  and  which  lay  near  the  road  to 
Fans;  and  the  French  authorities,  reminded  by  this 
occurrence  of  the  interest  connected  with  the  birth-place 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  have  since  instituted  an  annual 
celebration  in  her  remembrance: 

*  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  h«xo  paid, 

And  peaceful  ilept  the  mighty  Hector^  efaade.' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  poetical  cs^bility  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
for  a  writer,  who  undertakes  to  treat  it,  to  determine  in 
the  first  instance  under  what  point  of  view  the  character 
of  the  heroine  shall  be  presented,  and  indeed  what  her 
character  really  was.  Her  great  and  brilliant  services  to 
her  country  are  unquestionable ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  ascertain,  as  a  point  of  history,  or  even  as  a  probable 
conjecture,  whether  she  was  a  machine  in  the  hands  of 
others,  a  mere  enthusiast,  or  a  real  heroine,  or  in  what 
degrees  she  united  these  difierent  characters.  As  a 
subject  for  poetry,  she  must  necessarily  be  drawn  as  a 
real  heroine,  strongly  tinctured  perhaps  with  enthusiasm; 
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and  this  seems  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  the 
intention  of  Schiller.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  her  character  appear  consist- 
ent with  her  education  and  early  habits.  For  this  or 
some  other  reason,  Schiller,  after  writing  a  great  part  of 
the  play  upon  this  plan,  abandoned  it  altogether,  and 
determined  to  represent  his  principal  personage  as  acting 
under  the  influence  of  an  immediate  inspimtion  from 
heaven.  The  following  extracts  are  given  from  his  let- 
ters in  regard  to  this  tragedy : 

'  I  had  this  subject  under  consideration  a  year  before  I  began 
to  write,  and  I  gave  myself  full  time  for  the  composition.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  is  indeed  a  subject  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
may  well  be  a  favorite  one  with  modem  poets,  as  Iphigenia  was 
wi&  the  Greeks.  It  has  been  accordingly  attempted  by  bards 
without  number,  real  or  pretended.  In  treating  her  history,  I 
finally  concluded  to  give  it  the  coloring  of  romance  and  super- 
stition, that  belongs  to  her  age.  I  had  projected  three  different 
plans  for  the  composition  of  this  tragedy ;  and  if  I  had  leisure,  I 
would  even  now  execute  the  two  others.  I  was  especially  satis- 
fied with  the  one,  in  which  I  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrast 
between  the  reckless  indifference,  that  prevailed  at  the  luxurious 
court  of  the  Dauphin,  in  regard  to  the  British  invasion,  and  the 
high  resolution  of  the  inspired  heroine,  in  a  different  way  from 
that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  piece,  as  it  stands,  where  I  have 
represented  the  Dauphin  as  a  weak  but  amiable  prince.  I  had 
already  finished  the  four  first  acts,  and  it  cost  me  a  strong  effort 
to  change  my  system,  and  substitute  a  romantic  conception  of 
the  character  of  Joan,  for  the  historical  one,  which  I  had  previ- 
ously adopted.' 

The  tragedy,  written  upon  this  plan,  loses  of  course 
the  pretension  to  be  a  true  picture  of  life,  and  becomes 
a  mere  dramatic  poem.  It  is  called  by  Schiller  a  roman- 
tic  tragedy.  The  propriety  of  this  appellation  seems  to 
be  called  in  question  by  the  biographer,  whose  remarks 
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upoa  the  subject  are  so  very  curious,  and  so  much  in 
the  character  of  a  German  writer,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  them. 

^  Schiller,'  he  obsenres, '  has  given  to  this  poem  the  title  of  a 
romantio  tragedy,  but  at  that  time  the  meaning  of  the  word 
romantic  had  not  been  defined  with  much  precision.  According 
to  our  present  ideas  on  subjects  of  taste,  it  means,  as  is  well 
known,  an  infinite  longing  (tfter  the  absolute  and  infinite,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  antique,  which  is  the  infinite  realized  in  a  positive 
shape.  But  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have  had  this  distinction 
in  view;  and  indeed  upon  this  definition,  the  character  of 
romantic  is  inseparable  from  all  modem  works  of  art,  and  belongs 
of  course  to  the  other  tragedies  of  Schiller  as  well  as  to  this.' 

If  any  thing  could  be  conceived  more  amusing  than 
this  definition  of  the  term  romantic,  it  would  be  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity,  with  which  the  biographer 
presents  it  as  the  one  now  generally  received  by  the 
learned.  It  would  be  imj^ssible  by  any  analysis  to  make 
such  language  appear  more  absurd,  than  it  must  to  every 
judicious  reader  at  the  first  glance.  We  have  quoted  it 
principally  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of 
writing  very  common  in  German,  though  almost  unknown 
to  the  other  modern  languages.  We  have  hardly  any 
examples  of  it  in  English,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Mr  Coleridge's  Literary  Life  and  Friend,  where  tiie 
amateurs  of  this  manner  will  find  a  choice  treat  Mrs 
Malaprop,  in  the  Rivals,  and  some  of  the  clown's  replies 
to  sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  are 
much  in  the  same  way.  As  to  the  question  in  hand,  we 
conceive  that  Schiller  was  perfectly  right  in  applying  the 
term  romantic  to  his  tragedy  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  word,  as  is  well  known,  is  derived  from  the  common 
patronymic  Homan,  which  was  used,  of  course,  by  the 
Romans   to  designate  their  own    language,    and    was 
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retained  for  this  purpose  in  France,  after  the  Latin 
language  had  assumed  the  corrupt  form  of  the  earlier 
French.  It  probably  designated  at  first  all  compositions 
written  in  that  language ;  but  was  afterwards  appropriated 
exclusively  to  fictitious  narratives  in  prose,  in  which  sense 
it  is  still  employed  in  French  and  English.  Romantic 
means,  therefore,  etymologically,  nothing  more  than 
Jic^tious,  in  distinction  from  historical;  but  as  novels  and 
romances  commonly  depart  as  much  from  the  truth  of 
nature  in  their  execution,  as  they  do  from  that  of  history 
in  their  plan,  the  term  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  the 
former  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  In  giving  his 
tragedy  the  title  of  romantic,  Schiller  intended  to  intimate, 
that  he  had  purposely  deviated  from  the  truth  of  history 
and  nature,  in  the  conception  of  his  principal  character, 
whereas  in  his  other  plays  he  at  least  makes  it  his  object, 
whether  efiectually  or  not,  to  conform  to  them.  The 
distinction  between  the  romantic  and  the  classical  in 
works  of  art,  so  much  talked  of  at  present  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  if  it  means  any  thing  else  than  the 
difierence,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  between  the 
natural  and  untuxtural,  or  in  a  shorter  phrase,  the  good 
and  bad,  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  baseless,  or  founded 
on  abstractions,  that,  when  divested  of  the  unintelligible 
jargon,  in  which  they  are  commonly  expressed,  are  either 
futile  or  absurd.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Mr  Doering  in 
the  definition  above  quoted,  that  the  romantic  is  an  infinite 
longing  after  ike  infinite ;  and  then,  that  the  antique  is  the 
infinite  itself  in  a  positive  shape.  Why  then,  of  course, 
by  the  rules  of  algebra,  the  romantic  is  an  infinite  longing 
after  the  antique ;  and  yet  the  two  qualities  are  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  formal  opposition  to  each  other. 
Again ; '  all  modern  works  of  art  are  necessarily  romantic ;' 
including,  doubtless,  those  of  Bacine  and  Pope  amongst 
others.     What  then  becomes  of  the  distinction  between 
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the  romantic  and  the  classical  in  modem  woiks  of  art, 
which  it  is  the  precise  object  of  the  writers,  who  usoaily 
hold  this  language,  to  insist  on  ? 

We  shall  not,  however,  tire  the  reader's  patience  by 
any  further  disquisitions  on  so  plain  a  point,  but  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  close  of  our  narrative.  The  recep- 
tion given  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  by  the  public  was 
flattering  to  the  author  in  the  highest  degree.  Among 
other  proofs  of  the  general  approbation,  it  is  mentioned, 
that  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
during  the  first  representation  of  this  play  upon  the 
Leipsic  stage,  the  building  resounded  with  acclamations 
of  'Long  live  Frederic  Schiller.'  After  the  play  was 
over,  the  whole  audience  crowded  into  the  street  to  see 
the  poet,  upon  his  coming  out  of  the  house,  and  forming 
two  long  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  way,  stood  with  uncov- 
ered heads  till  he  had  passed  through.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see  the  most  potent  and  public  testimonials  of  success 
conferred,  as  in  this  case,  upon  real  merit  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  remark  the  uncertainty  and  capriciousness 
of  the  first  decision  of  the  literary  public,  when  we  see, 
for  example,  such  romances  as  those  of  Mr  D'Arlincourt 
passing  through  seven  or  eight  editions  in  as  many 
months,  in  such  a  place  as  Paris ;  when  we  learn  that  the 
farce,  entitled  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London,  has 
been  the  most  productive,  and  the  School  for  Scandal  the 
least  so  of  the  dramatic  performances  exhibited  for  many 
years  upon  the  English  stage,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  such  attestations  of  worth,  however 
flattering  at  the  time,  are  not,  after  all,  the  most  certain 
and  valuable. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  article  to 
mention  all  the  works  of  Schiller  of  any  magnitude,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ghost  Seer,  a  romance,  of  which 
the  first  volume  only  was  published.    In  this  work,  as  far 
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as  one  can  judge  of  it  from  a  short  frsigment,  the  author 
intended  to  employ  the  same  means  of  exciting  interest, 
which  were  resorted  to  by  our  countryman  Brown,  who 
may  possibly  have  taken  some  hints  from  Schiller,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  German  literature. 
Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Schiller  contrib- 
uted a  great  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  a  variety  of  literary  journals,  conducted  by  himself  and 
others.  Many  of  his  shorter  poems  made  their  appearance 
in  this  way,  and  they  are  amongst  the  most  highly  finished 
and  exquisite  productions  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  any 
language.  The  singular  variety  in  the  subjects  and  tones 
g£  them  shows  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  the 
author's  genius.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more 
animated  serious  lyric  poem,  than  the  Ode  to  Pleasure, 
l^e  ballads,  as  fc^  example,  the  Diver  and  Fridolin,  are 
written  with  the  most  charming  felicity  of  style.  The 
Bell  is  quite  an  original  poem,  founded  on  an  entirely 
new  conception,  wrought  up  and  finished  with  extraordi- 
nary power  and  beauty  in  a  few  hundred  lines.  If  a 
speculating  bard  of  the  present  day  had  hit  upon  such  a 
subject,,  he  would  have  nmg  at  least  a  dozen  changes 
upon  it  through  as  many  cantos.  There  are  even  two  or 
three  very  pleasing  specimens  of  the  comic  style,  for 
which,  however,  Schiller  had  in  general  but  little  taste. 
All  these  pieces  are  known  by  heart  through  the  whole 
educated  portion  of  the  German  nation,  and  if  their 
author  had  never  written  any  thing  else,  would  have 
given  him  a  lasting  rank  among  the  greatest  poets  that 
have  ever  lived.  One  of  the  least  atrractive  to  us  of  the 
minor  poems,  is  the  Walk,  an  Elegy,  which  the  author 
himself  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters  above  quoted,  as 
among  the  very  best  of  all  his  productions.  The  versifi- 
cation of  this  piece  is  imitated  from  the  antique  Hexam- 
eter and  Pentameter,  which  to  our  taste  has  but  little 
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charm  for  the  ear,  even  in  German,  where  it  succeeds 
better  than  in  other  modem  languages. 

The  literary  activity  of  Schiller  continued  undiminished 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Weimar, 
on  the  ninth  of  May  1805,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age 
of  five  and  forty.  Occurring  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  when  his  countrymen  expected 
so  much  pleasure  from  their  farther  exercise,  it  excited  a 
strong  sensation  through  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
theatre  at  Weimar  was  closed  upon  this  occasion,  and 
was  reopened  afler  a  while  by  a  representation  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  funeral 
ceremony  in  honor  of  the  author.  The  anniversary  of  his 
death  has  been  observed  ever  since  at  the  same  place  by 
a  repetition  of  his  tmgedy  of  Wallenstein.  He  left  a 
widow  and  five  children.  The  following  particulars  aire 
given  by  the  biographer  respecting  his  manners,  person, 
and  character : 

'  Schiller  was  tall  and  thin,  though  naturally  of  a  powerfnl 
make.  The  activity  of  his  mind  had  evidently  checked  the  full 
development  of  his  body.  His  face  was  pale,  the  expression  of 
his  eye  mild  and  gentle ;  his  forehead  high  and  open ;  his  cheeks 
hollow ;  his  chin  a  little  projecting,  and  his  hair  reddish.  His 
exterior  was  not  very  attractive.  In  walking,  his  looks  were 
always  bent  downwards  ,  and  he  often  passed  his  acquaintance 
without  recognizing  them,  but  when  he  perceived  them,  he 
greeted  them  with  great  kindness.  In  large  companies,  and 
especially  at  court,  his  manner  was  reserved  and  anxious.  In 
the  family  circle,  or  among  a  few  intimate  friends,  he  was  easy, 
cheerful,  and  talkative.  He  took  particular  pleasure  in  a  hterary 
society,  which  was  formed  at  Weimar  after  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  of  which  Goethe  was  one  of  the  principal  members. 
His  disposition  was  eminently  kind  and  friendly,  and  he  felt  for 
others  as  warmly  as  for  himself;  often  declaring,  that  he  had  no 
other  wish  than  to  see  others  happy  and  contented. 

^  He  was  not  fond  of  public  and  noisy  amusements,  and  fre* 
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quented  no  places  of  general  resorti  except  the  theatre ;  to  which 
he  was  naturally  much  attached.  He  also  took  delight  in 
instructing  the  actors.  The  rehearsals  of  the  new  pieces  were 
regulariy  held  either  at  his  house  or  Goethe's ;  and  this  circum- 
stance often  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  talent  of  the 
players.  Schiller's  notions  were  very  high  in  regard  to  good 
acting;  and  it  was  rather  difficult  to  satisfy  him.  After  the 
successful  representaticni  of  any  of  his  later  dramatic  works,  he 
commonly  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  actors  at  the  town-house, 
which  passed  off  veiy  pleasantly  with  songs,  improrisations,  and 
fill  sorts  of  gaiet^yJ 

Having  o&red  in  the  ^course  of  this  article  such  critical 
remarks  as  had  occurred^  to  us  upon  the  writings  of 
Schiller,  it  will  not  be  necess£iry  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  his  poetical  character.  It  is  much  to  his  honor,  that 
all  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  a  pure  morality,  and 
an  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  making  this 
remark,  we  mean,  of  course",  to  except  the  Kobbers,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  already  explained  at  length. 
Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  licentious,  the  moral  of  this 
play  is  certainly  exceptionable.  The  rest  of  his  works, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  uniformly  fitted  to  encour- 
age the  noblest  and  most  amiable  sentiments.  Few 
poets  of  any  country,  who  have  flourished  at  advanced 
periods  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  deserve  this  praise 
to  the  same  extent  His  two  great  contemporaries, 
Goethe  and  Wieland,  for  example,  are  by  no  means  so 
pure  as  Schiller,  though  the  tendency  of  their  works  is, 
in  general,  far  from  being  absolutely  vicious.  In  the 
infancy  of  letters  and  society,  poetry  speaks  the  language 
of  the  gods ;  but  as  luxury  increases,  it  is  tod  apt  to  leave 
its  lofly  heights  and  to  dwell  in  preference  on  frivolous  or 
sensual  subjects.  The  most  esteemed  modem  poets  of 
England  and  France  furnish  many  examples  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.     It  is  therefore  a  great  happiness  for  a 
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nation,  when  a  writer  like  Schiller,  whose  talents  secure 
him  an  unbounded  popularity  and  influence,  has  the  grace 
to  exert  them  uniformly  in  the  great  cause  of  virtue  and 
human  happiness.  No  compensation  in  the  power  of 
subjects  or  sovereigns  to  bestow  can  be  too  great  for  such 
deserts: 

'  Quae  tibi,  qoee  tali  reddam  pro  earmine  dona  ? ' 

We  may  say  with  safety,  that  the  patent  of  nobility 
in  the  degree  of  baron,  which  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar 
wrought  out,  as  the  biographer  expresses  it,  austvirkte,  for 
Schiller,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  was  not  an  extravagant 
reward,  though  intended  doubtless  as  a  high  distinction. 
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This  work  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  articles,  published 
successively  in  one  of  the  French  newspapers,  from  about 
the  year  1800  to  the  year  1814.  They  were  considered 
at  the  time  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  ephemeral 
matter  which  appears  in  this  form,  that  they  gaye  a  very 
great  vogue  to  the  Journxd  de  V  Empire,  It  is  said  that 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  at  that  time  circulated  daily. 
An  edition  of  about  six  thousand  was  and  is  the  ordinary 
sale  of  the  best  French  journals.  The  author,  M. 
Geofifroy,  had  been  I^fessor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  ChU 
lege  Mazarin  at  Paris  before  the  revolution.  Soon  after 
the  be^nning  of  the  troubles,  his  political  orthodoxy  was 
called  in  question,  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire 
for  a  time  from  his  station  and  take  refuge  in  the  country. 
He  offered  himself  to  some  parish  committee,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  village  schoohnaster,  having  previ- 
ously assumed  a  rustic  tone  and  dress.  His  qualifications 
being  found  sufficient  for  the  place,  he  entered  upon  it, 
and  retained  it  till  the  return  of  Bonaparte  had  restored 
some  degree  of  order  at  Paris.  Soon  after  this  he  repaired 
to  the  capital  and  was  immediately  attached  to  the  Jour' 
nal  des  JDebats,  as  it  was  then  called,  as  editor  of  the  theat- 

*  Ooutt  de  Kttdrmtttre  dramaUque;  ou  ReeutUt  paronkvdenuUiirts,  dm 
ftuHUtofiB  de  Cteqffirofy  prieidi  ^  une  notice  histonque  nur  aa  vie,  4  volt. 
8vo.  Funs,  1819.  The  fifth  volume,  completing  the  work,  wu  published 
in  1820. 
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rical  department,  by  no  means  the  least  essential  one  in  all 
the  French  journals.  This  department  is  occupied,  in  gen< 
eral,  by  a  notice  of  the  new  pieces,  as  they  appear,  or  by  a 
criticism  on  the  merits  of  the  actors.  But  Greofiroy  gave 
it  a  wider  range,  and  undertoc^  a  yigorous  and  free  anal' 
ysis  of  eyery  thing  that  was  acted,  old  or  new.  He  ex- 
amines with  the  same  boldness  and  care  the  wcHrks  of 
Comeille,  !Racine,  Moli^re  and  Voltaire,  as  those  of  the 
contemporary  writers.  Hence,  these  articles  became,  as 
they  are  entitled  in  this  collection,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  dramoAc  literature  of  France ;  and  what  they  want  in 
solidity  from  the  ephemeral  form  in  which  they  made  their 
appearance,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  yivacity  and 
point  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  obviocui  that  the  author,  in  order  to  execute  an  en- 
terprize  of  this  kind  with  so  much  suc^cess,  must  have 
possessed  very  considerable  literary  merit ;  and  accord- 
ingly his  style  places  him  very  high  among  the  modem 
French  writers.  It  is  manly  and  vigorous,  and  at  the 
same  time  pure ;  although  of  course  very  unequal  in  dif- 
ferent articles.  There  is  a  vein  of  bitterness  and  satire 
running  through  the  whole,  which  is  very  amusing,  and  is 
perhaps  essential  to  the  success  of  a  critic.  Hie  author's 
opinions  in  literature  and  philosophy  took  their  colour,  like 
those  of  other  people,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  education.  He  received  the  latter  in  one  of  the  Jes- 
uits' colleges,  where  he  was  naturally  taught  the  opinions 
of  the  old  school,  and  the  persecutions  they  afterwards 
brought  upon  him  as  naturally  endeared  them  to  him  still 
more  strongly.  Every  thing  modern,  and  above  all  every 
thing  that  savours  of  the  modem  philosophy,  is  an  abom- 
ination to  him.  The  age  of  Louis  XIY  is  the  golden  age 
of  France  in  learning  and  politics.  The  best  writers  of 
the  last  century  bear  no  comparison  with  the  geniuses  of 
that  period,  and  those  of  the  present  day  are  mere  pig- 
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mies,  almost  too  contemptible  to  require  being  crashed. 
These  ideas  taken  in  the  abstract  are  as  old  as  the  age  of 
Nestor,  and  about  as  probable  now  as  they  were  then; 
but  they  may  be  defended  at  different  times  with  different 
degrees  of  plausibility,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  at 
least  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  Geoffroy  makes  out  a 
pretty  good  case  on  this  side  of  the  question.  The  colos- 
sal reputation  of  Voltaire  was  the  principal  objection  to 
his  theory,  and  he  accordingly  loses  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  with  any  weapon  that  is  most  convenient 
The  collection  is  interspersed  with  occasional  digressions 
on  subjects  of  moral,  political,  and  historical  interest,  an- 
ecdotes, bon  mots,  and  biographical  sketches,  so  that  it 
forms  altogether  a  very  pleasant  reading  for  a  leisure 
hour,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  a  few  notices  and 
extracts  will  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  some  of 
our  readers. 

The  great  Corneille  is  of  course  the  god  of  our  author's 
idolatry.  Corneille  with  every  trae  bom  Frenchman  is 
the  beau  idSal  of  the  subUme,  as  Eacine  is  of  the  beauti- 
ful. The  former  of  these  distinguished  poets  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  according  to  our  critic,  a  *  little  lawyer*  at 
Eouen.  We  find  him  in  the  next  place  attached  to  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  iu  rather  a  singular  capacity. 
The  Cardinal,  who  justly  holds  a  high  rank  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  thought  that  he 
could  carry  into  poetry  the  same  process  that  he  employed 
in  politics.  As  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  political 
designs  he  left  all  the  trouble  of  the  execution  to  his 
agents,  civil  and  military^  while  he  reserved  to  himself 
all  the  glory  of  the  success,  he  seems  to  havo  supposed 
that  by  ordering  plays  to  be  written  and  acted  ih  his 
name,  he  should  be  justly  entitled  to  the  reputation  of 
a  dramatic  poet  He  accordingly  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  poets,  conesponding  in  number  with  the  acts 
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necessary  to  a  perfect  play,  and  when  he  wanted  to  wiite 
a  tragedy  he  issued  his  orders,  and  each  of  bis  poets 
produced  an  act  Comeille  was  one  of  this  committee. 
Our  critic  reprimands  the  Cardinal  for  tins  singular  abuse 
of  authority  with  just  severity. 

'  The  metr&manm  or  rather  the  tkeairofnama  of  Cardinal  Kehe- 
Heu  is  one  of  the  most  singular  absurdities  which  ever  eoold 
have  crazed  the  head  of  a  prelate  or  a  minister.  It  was  both 
strange  and  indecent  to  see  a  Cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  ehureh 
amusing  himself  with  writing  eomediesy  while  the  church  was 
anathematizing  comedies  tsad.  comedians.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous  than  a  great  stateHuan  travestied  into  a  poor 
author  and  miserable  poet  The  great  mimster,  whose  vast 
designs  confounded  the  pride  of  Austria  and  made  Europe 
tremble^  seemed  yery  small,  when  he  was  painfuUy  planning 
the  miserable  intrigue  of  a  flat  tragi-comedy. 

'  Richelieu  introduced  upon  ^e  world's  stage  some  tragedies, 
such  as  Mwitwiortneyf  Cmq-mar^j  and  de  Th(y»,  MarilhUf  I7r6atn- 
€hrandier  8ie*',  these  might  inspire  terror  and  pity;-— but  his 
tragi-eomedies  could  cause  nothing  but  disgust  and  ennui. 
Strange !  &e  most  prc^ound  politician  of  his  age  eirfiYened  his 
dramas  with  mere  commonplaces  and  trifles,  while  a  Httle 
lawyer  of  Rouen,  an  obscure  man,  shut  up  in  his  cabinet, 
introduced  into  his  pieces  the  greatest  interests  and  the  most 
profound  policy.  Corneille  was  upon  the  stage  what  Richelieu 
was  in  the  council  room.    Each  filled  his  place/ 

The  Cardinal,  who  was  aware  no  doubt  that  a  piece, 
in  order  to  produce  any  reputation  to  its  author,  must  not 
only  contain  the  fire  necessary  acts,  but  must  be 
applauded  by  the  public,  after  providing  for  the  first  of 
these  conditicms  in  the  way  jnst  mentioned,  instituted  a 
commission  of  forty,  whose  business  it  was  to  praise  the 
pieces  published  in  his  name,  and  condemn  all  others* 

*  The  reader  wiH  remember  thst  all  Uie  persons  menticuied  were  cseca- 
ted|  by  Older  ^  Richelieu,  a»  conapiiatoiav 
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This  body  was  called  the  French  Academy.  It  seems  to 
have  been  considered  a  point  of  honour  with  the  five 
poets  not  to  produce  any  thing  in  their  own  names«  at 
least  nothing  better  than  what  they  published  under  that 
of  the  Cardinal's.  Hence,  when  Comeille  published  the 
famous  Oid^  the  earliest  good  tragedy  in  the  French 
language,  it  was  regarded  by  the  Cardinal  as  an  act  of 
petit-treason,  and  although  one  of  the  privileged  poets, 
the  author  was  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  forty 
judges  to  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  ordinary  way. 
These  matters  are  treated  by  our  author  with  due 
solemnity. 

^The  hau^y  prelate  carried  his  despotism  into  Utemture, 
He  attempted  to  regulate  opinion,  to  enslave  men  of  letters,  to 
tyrannize  over  taste.  The  Academy  was,  in  the  outset,  only  a 
kind  of  commission  established  to  judge  those  who  undertook  to 
have  more  genius  and  talent  than  h&  He  did  not  erect  the 
tribunal  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  language,  but  to  restrain 
those  authors  who  would  have  broken  the  yoke.  There  were  in 
it,  five  versifiers  in  ordinary  from  the  cabinet  of  his  Eminence  ] 
these  were  the  negroes  whom  the  Cardinal  charged  with  the 
execution  of  his  plans :  —they  are  known  as  "  the  five  authors." 
Comeille  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  of  this  number. 

'  And  he,  who  only  breathed  Roman  liberty,  was  on  the 
point  of  disgrace  and  degradation  from  his  position  because 
he  was  bold  enough  to  make  some  change  in  the  part  assigned 
to  him.  He  was  then  accused  of  rebellion,  but  soon  after  he 
openly  displayed  the  standard  of  revolt  in  producing  the  Cid. 
The  court  and  town  rose  in  favor  of  his  tragedy,  the  first  of  the 
chefs  d'(Buvre  of  Comeille  and  of  our  tragic  drama.  The  Car- 
dinal, angry  with  the  author,  and  as  much  alarmed,  says  Fon- 
tenelle,  at  his  sucoess  as  t/Ae  had  seen  the  Spamards  at  the  gatee 
of  Paris,  at  first  attacked  the  Cid  with  his  most  intrepid  officers, 
and  then  ordered  his  regiment  of  Academicians  to  charge.  lif 
the  public  had  not  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  this  piece,  the 
pride  of  our  stage,  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  blows  of  a 
Chapelain,  a  Desmarest,  a  Boisrobert,  a  Conrart  and  a  Grombault  \ 
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— such  men !  gods,  such,  heroes !  whose  names  now,  stained  aa 
they  are  by  satire,  are  matter  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  cradle  of  the  French  Academy  was  not 
encircled  with  palms  or  trophies ;  it  was  bom  in  slavery  and 
contempt,  in  the  sound  of  hisses  and  hooting,  in  the  bosom  of 
ridicule  and  bad  taste:— its  origin  reminds  ns  of- neliung  bat 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  and  when  in  the  days  of  its  glory  it  saw 
united  in  its  body  the  ^te  of  all  the  greatness  of  France,  it  was 
like  those  wealthy  financiers  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
have  walked  in  livery.' 

The  judgment  of  the  Academy  upon  the  Oid  is  a  well 
known  piece  of  criticism.  The  heroine  of  this  tragedy 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  person,  who  has 
killed  her  father,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
conflict  of  feeling  produced  by  these  opposite  relations. 
The  lady  at  one  moment  goes  to  court  to  urge  the  inflic- 
tion of  some  punishment  upon  her  father's  murderer,  and 
at  another  gives  him  a  private  meeting  in  her  own  house. 
The  immorality  of  this  attachment  is  prindpally  insisted 
upon  by  the  Academy  in  their  attack  upon  the  play. 
They  represent  the  morals  of  C^imene  as  scandalous  and 
depraved,  and  consider  it  essential  to  a  good  tragedy  that 
the  leading  characters  should  be  persons  of  unblemished 
reputation,  otherwise,  they  say,  the  eflfect  of  the  piece  is 
morally  bad.  Our  critic  admits  that  this  is  true,  but  de- 
nies the  conclusion.  According  to  him  the  influence  of 
the  theatre  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  good  principles, 
and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  works  repre- 
sented. This  is  his  favourite  doctrine  through  the  whole 
four  volumes,  and  perhaps  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pre- 
cious confession  from  a  man,  who  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  passed  all  his  evenings  at  the  play,  and  all  his 
days  in  writing  remarks  upon  what  he  had  seen  the  night 
before.  The  question,  however,  is  a  famous  point  of 
casuistry,  which  has  been  agitated  at  various  times  with 
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^eat  warmth.    Rousseau's  letter  to  d'  Alembert  is  a  bril- 
liant and  vigorous  defence  of  the  unfavorable  side.     The 
early  puritans  in  England  attacked  the  stage  with  great 
violence ;  and  in  our  own  country,  so  late  as  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  clergy,  with  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  oommnnity  in  Boston,  united  in  petitions  against  the 
building  of  the  theatre,  and  the  players  were  obliged  for 
some  time  to  act  their  comedies  in  a  bam,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  '  a  moral  lecture  on  the  duty  of  candour,  entitled 
the  School  for  Scandal/     The  question  perhaps  resolves 
itself  into  the  more  general  one,  whether  the  development 
of  the  intellect  and  the  refinement  of  the  feelings  are 
favourable  to  happiness  and  virtue.    D'  Alembert  in  the 
article  Creneva  in  the  Encyclopedia,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  letter  of  Bousseau,  considers  the  stage  as  a  power- 
ful machine  for  polishing  society.     This  opinion  is  hardly 
to  be  disputed,  and  if  the  new  German  theory  be  correct, 
which  makes  taste,  morality,  and  religion,  only  synony- 
mous terms  for  the  same  thing,  would  go  far  in  deciding 
the  question.    A  gresCt  part  of  Rousseau's  reply  is  fantas- 
tical, and  as  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments  he 
recommends  public  balls,  which  it  is  well  known  are  not 
less  obnoxious  to  the  stricter  casuists  than  plays.     But  we 
have  not  room  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Though  the  Cardinal,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  pamper 
the  great  Comeille  with  'empty  praise,'  he  gave  him 
what  he  wanted  much  more,  a  pension  of  500  crowns  a 
year,  equal,  says  our  critic,  to  1500  at  the  present  day ; 
and  as  the  sublime  poet  was  too  pnident  to  quarrel  with 
his  bread  and  butter,  he  revenged  himself  upon  the 
Cardinal  for  his  persecution  of  the  Ciii^  by  dedicating  to 
him  his  next  tragedy,  the  Horaces,     Comeille,  with  all 
his  genius  and  all  his  sublimity,  had  no  faculty  in  turning 
a  compliment.    He  could  not  *  dandle  the  kid '  any  better 
than  Milton.     His  praises  are  so  extravagant  and  so 

13 
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injudicious,  that  they  might  be  almost  mistaken  for  iiony, 
did  not  the  known  simplicity  of  the  author  oppose  any 
such  idea. 

'  Indeed,  my  lord/  says  he,  '  the  visible  change  which  has 
been  observed  in  my  works  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  the 
patronage  of  your  Excellency,  can  be  only  the  effect  of  the 
great  ideas  with  which  your  Excellency  inspires  me,  when  You 
have  condescended  to  permit  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  :— 
and  to  what  can  the  faults  which  remain  in  them  be  attributed 
but  to  my  coarse  native  qualities,  to  the  influence  of  which  I 
return  when  I  am  left  to  myself? ' 

The  rest  is  of  the  same  power.  The  author  of  the 
Cid,  after  his  patron's  death,  expressed  himself  with  a 
little  more  sincerity,  though  still  with  due  respect.  The 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  the  Cardinal  begins,  and 
might  perhaps  as  well  have  ended,  with  the  following 
lines : 

'  Qu'  on  parle,  comme  on  veut,  du  fameux  Cardinal, 
Ni  ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n'  en  diront  jamais  rien  ; 
n  m'  a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
JD  m'  a  fait  trop  du  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien.' 

The  tragedies  of  Corneille  are  mostly  founded  on 
historical  events,  supposed  or  real,  but  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  interest,  he  generally  introduces  a  love 
intrigue,  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  principal 
one.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  knotty  question, 
how  far  this  system  is  deserving  of  approbation.  Vol- 
taire inclines  to  the  opinion  that  where  love  is  introduced 
at  all,  the  interest  created  by  it  should  form  exclusively 
the  intrigue  of  the  play;  and  he  seems  very  much 
disposed  to  think  that  this  is  the  only  correct  system. 
Political  tragedies,  he  insinuates  very  clearly,  are  difficult 
of  execution,  and  when  finished,  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Our  worthy  Professor  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.     The 
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'trials  of  the  heart'  are  in  his  view  of  a  secondary 
consequence,  compared  with  the  fates  of  empires  and 
heroes. 

'  In  our  times,'  he  says,  '  we  have  seen  so  much  of  passions, 
follies  and  crimes  more  horrible  than  those  of  the  stage, — fortune 
has  so  appalled  us  by  arraying  her  most  terrible  phases,  and  our 
situation  has  exposed  us  to  so  man5r  real  alarms,  that  tot  can 
hardly  conceive  it  to  be  a  great  misfortune  not  to  be  loved  by  one's 
mistress.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  distresses  of  the 
theatre,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  plots  resting  on  love 
scarcely  touch  us  at  all 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  astonishing  and  marvellous 
tragedy  which  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  been  acted  on  the 
great  theatre  of  Europe,  the  denouement  of  which  must  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  miiverse ;  that  this  extraordinary  epoch 
which  introduces  a  new  scene  into  the  world,  and  recommences 
a  series  of  ages  long  since  foretold  by  Virgil ;  —  that  this  suc- 
cession of  prodigies  gives  a  direction  to  minds,  which  turns  them 
away  from  the  old  coral  and  bells  which  were  once  provided  for 
their  amusement.  The  common  amourettes  which  declamation 
tries  to  make  tragical,  seem  to  us  most  unworthy  of  tragedy!  Ni- 
com^de  draws-better  than  Zaire.  What  a  change !  What  lndeed| 
do  we  care  if  a  little  sultan  should  play  the  fool  for  a  pretty 
little  slave  in  his  seraglio  ?  What  do  we  care  for  this  romance 
about  the  redemption  of  captives  and  the  galimatias  of  this 
Zaire,  very  much  embarrassed  by  her  father,  her  brother,  her 
religion  of  which  she  knows  nothing,  and  her  love  of  which 
«he  knows  a  great  deal  more  ?  How  many  lovers,  who  t«v 
sworn  that  they  will  not  understand  each  ether  lest  the  piece  be 
ended  too  soon,  perish  victims  of  the  misunderstanding  of  a 
letter ! -^  this  is  sad,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  tragic,  it  is  only  a 
commonplace  adventure,  which  may  make  little  girls  weep  but 
hardly  touches  men  of  sense.  At  this  day  ^1804)  tottering  or 
fallen  thrones,  the  destiny  of  states,  the  fate  of  nations,  this 
terrible  war  between  old  prejudices  knd  passions  and  those  new 
ideas  which  are  more  favorable  to  humanity,  these  sports  of 
fortune,  these  hateful  alliances j  these  are  the  great  objects  with 
which  men's  minds  are  occupied,  &c.  ^c' 
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Without  engaging  in  the  controversy  oa  this  subject, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  love,  if  it  forms  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy,  should  be  treated  naturally  aud 
sensibly,  like  any  other.  The  great  fault  with  the 
heroes  of  Corneille,  and  in  some  degree,  though  not  so 
much,  with  those  of  Biacine  and  Voltaire,  is  that  they 
always  express  their  passion  and  make  love  to  their 
mistresses  in  conventional  phrases  and  metaphors  which 
were  always  extravagant  and  have  long  been  ridiculous 
They  talk  of  the  beemx  yeux,  the  dmns  appas  of  theiy 
beloved.  They  represent  themselves  as  loaded  with 
chains  and  pierced  through  with  arrows.  Julius  Cesar 
tells  Cleopatra,  that  it  was  the  influence  of  her  fine  eyes 
that  enabled  him  to  gain  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  aud  the 
empice  of  the  world. 

V»s  beaux  yeux  enfio  m'ayftnt  fi»t  seupiFdr, 
Pour  faire  que  votre  &mc  avec  gloire  y  r^ponde^ 
IVTont  rendu  le  premier  et  de  Rome,  et  du  mende: 

The  honest  Professor  with  cdi  his  adnmration  for  Corneille 
k  somewhat  scandalized  at  this  tirade,  M  good  earnest, 
says  he,  did  Cksar  tkmk  and  talk  in  this  wcuy  1  Is  it  not 
vather  lh»  sififle  of  Don  Quixote  oddressiTtg  his  dvleinea  T 
At  other  times  however  he  makes  a  lame  apology  lor  this 
jargon,  by  putting  it  to  the  account  of  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  CcMrneiile-,  says  he,  gave  his  heroes  that  neble  gal- 
lantry which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde; 
liove  was  then?  mingled  with  all  the  political  intrigues,  and 
produced  important  events.  The  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  court  had  each  his  mistress.  The  Duke  de  Beaufort 
was  the  lover  of  Madame  de  Montbazon ;  La  Rochfou- 
cault  was  at  the  feet  of  .Madame  de  Longueville  ;  Mad- 
emoiiselle  de  Chcvreuse  ruled  the  Coa^utor  (de  Retz) ; 
the  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  when  he  went  to  the  army„ 
begged  the  favour  of  the  Queen  to  touch  the  hilt  of  hi& 


sword ;  M.  de  Ch&tillon  wore  on  his  arm  in  battle  one 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Guerchi's  garters.  Conversation 
was  filled  with  the  most  extmviigant  language  of  gal^ 
lantry.  It  Was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  women  then 
gave  the  tone  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  worid  ;  and  the 
htnguage  that  we  now  think  flat  and  silly,  charmed  all 
ttie  prScieuses  of  the  time.  Sovereigns  are  nevet 
disgusted  with  the  grossest  flattery;  and  these  ladies, 
who  were  fully  persuaded,  because  they  were  constantly 
assured  of  it,  that  they  exercised  a  sovereign  not  to  say 
divine  power  over  their  adorers,  could  see  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  all  the  jargon  of  sighs,  languishments,  flames,  and 
torments,  which  we  now  laugh  at,  even  at  the  opera. 
They  thought  it  perfectly  natural  that  their  eyes  should 
be  stars,  suns,  and  gods ;  that  their  complexion  should 
put  to  shame  the  rose  and  lily,  and  that  a  sin^e  glance 
should  decide  the  fate  of  their  slaves,  &c. 

Au  teste,  the  phrase  heanx  yeuOi  is  so  much  used  in 
France  that  a  certain  Polish  Countess,  who  had  learned 
what  little  French  she  knew  by  rote,  and  was  confined 
at  home  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Paris  by  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia,  replied  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  an  inquiry 
after  her  health,  Tai  mcd  a  mes  beatix  yeux,  supposing  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart  that  fine  eyes  was  the  apprO' 
priate  name  of  the  feature  in  question.  The  narrator 
adds  in  the  gallant  French  style  that  as  she  was  young 
and  handsome,  the  mistake  was  of  no  great  consequence. 

The  couplet  in  which  the  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucault> 
(so  celebrated  for  his  maxims  and  his  misanthropy,  which 
does  not  seem,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  to  have  included  the 
feXx  sex)  commemorates  his  passion  for  the  fine  eyes  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  has  been  often  cited ; 

Four  m^riter  son  coeur,  pour  plaire  h,  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois — je  Paurois  £iite  aux  dieux> 

13* 
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Comeille  bad  paSssed  the  meridiali  of  Ms*  powers,  and 
was  fast  decliaing  firom  his  brightness^  whea  a  planet  o( 
milder  but  purer  lustre  appeared  abeiTe  the  theatrical 
horizoB;  Bejcine  was  formed  m  the  school  of  lus  great 
predecessot,  and  surpassed  hkn  in  every  ttdiHg  but  ther 
Aide  vigor  of  ereaitive  g«niua  The  resemblaaice  is  ther 
same  with  that  of  Pope  to  Dryden.  After  two  feeble 
efforts  made  b^  (&o  early  an  age,  Basciire  at  the  third  trial 
produced  his  Andromaque,  and  from  that  time  forward 
&is  pieces  are  all  perfect  in  their  way,  and  tkough  some 
of  them  are  superior  to  others,  are  all  reckoned  by  the 
French  critics  as  plays  of  the  &st  order.  The  public 
was  however  very  capricious  With  regard  tathemv  at  the 
time  of  their  £rst  appearance ;  smd  the  three  that  are 
now  reckoned  the  best  were  then  treated  very  coldly. 
The  frieiKis  of  GomeiUe  seem  to  have  been  jefdous  of 
Ihe  rising  fame  of  Ba^cine,  and  t<y  have  formed  a  party 
against  him.  Madame  de  Sevign^,  could  not  persuade 
herself  for  a  long  time  that  a  tragedy  could  be  goodf 
which  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Cid. 
*^Beware/  she  writes  to  her  daughter,  'qfima^gimng  Ikat 
any  hody  can  egneU  ComeHle^  She  prophecied  that  the 
taste  for  Bacine  would  pass  like  the  taste  for  cofiee ;  and 
her  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  though  not  in  the  sense 
she  intended. 

Andromaqae^  though  it  met  with  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition, was  still  very  well  received.  It  had  z^aarly  ai^ 
great  a  success,  says  our  critic,'  as  the  C^;  but  the 
elevated  hopes  of  the  author  met  with  a  terrible  reverse 
at  the  next  attempt.  Britannicus  tomha,  says  the  aston^ 
iished  Professor,  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks  on 
this  piece ;  plaignez  vous  k  present,  petits  auteurs,  de  la 
chute  de  vos  faibles  essais  dramatiques:  It  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  attracted  an  audience.  A  particular 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  first  representation  of 


this  play,  written  by  Boursault,  one  of  those  who  did  not 
like  it  He  says  that  he  found  himself  very  much  at  his 
ease  in  the  midctte  of  the  pit,  and  that  Corneille  was 
alone  in  one  of  the  boxes.  He  matkes  himself  very 
merry  with  the  feehng  displayed  by  Boileau.  *His  face/ 
says  he,  *  exhibited  all  the  emotions  of  the  piece,  one  afler 
the  other,  and  changed  colour  like  a  cameUon,  as  the 
actors  proceeded ;  young  Brittanicus  especially  appeared 
to  interest  him  so  much,  that  he  first  smiled  at  the( 
happiness  that  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  him,  and  then 
wept  at  the  recital  of  his  death ;  a  very  obliging  thing 
this  to  keep  a  fund  of  tears  and  smiles  always  ready  at 
Mr.  Itaclne's  service/  This  intended  ridicule  of  Boileau 
Is  now  a  charming  testimony  to  his  good  taste  and  good 
heart.  '  The  noble  and  generous  Boileau,'  says  Geofiroy^ 
'  as  good  in  friendship  as  he  was  great  in  poetry,  distin-< 
guished  himself  on  this  occasion  by  his  taste  and  zeal.' 
Berenice  and  Bajazet  followed  with  good  success  i 
Corneille,  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  representations^ 
of  the  latter,  observed  to  his  neighbour  in  the  box, 
*  These  Turks  are  pretty  well  Frenchified ;  I  say  it  to  you 
in  confidence,  for  if  it  was  known  that  I  thought  so,  I 
should  be  called  jealous.*  Madame  de  Sevign^  did  not 
like  the  denouement.  She  calls  it  a  grande  tueriet  a  great 
MUery  or  huichery,  but  the  worthy  Professor  stands  firm 
and  takes  them  both  severely  to  task. 

The  ne^t  in  order  are  Mithridate,  J^higenie,  and 
FMdre.  The  second  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  representation  of  alL 
The  third  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  of  Eacine*s  trage^ 
dies  on  profane  subjects^  but  failed  at  the  first  appearance^ 
Kacine  was  natturally  sensitive :  he  said  of  himself  that 
he  had  felt  more  pain  fi'om  a  single  criticism,  than  pleas-" 
nre  from  all  the  applause  he  had  ever  received.  The 
disgust  he  felt  at  this  new  instance  of  pubUc  caprice 
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seems  to  have  produced  on  his  mind  what  is  now  som6' 
times  called  a  religious  awakening.  He  left  off  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  retired  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  to  a 
sort  of  monastery  at  Port  Royal.  After  this  he  puhlished 
nothing  but  his  two  rehgious  pieces,  Esther  and  Aihali», 
The  fall  of  Ph^dre  awakens  the  Professor  to  more  than 
Usual  warmth.  He  attacks  the  culprits  who  contributed 
to  it,  with  an  indignation  proportioned  to  their  offence, 
and  a  florid  eloquence  of  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
calling. 

'  This  tragedy  is  at  once  the  glory  and  shame  of  the  nation. 
Men  will  indeed  bless  the  fortunate  age  which  saw  the  outbreak 
of  this  miracle  of  art  and  geniuS;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
always  deplore  the  blindness  and  injustice,  which  in  this  same 
feige  attempted  to  destroy  this  master-piece  at  its  birth,  and  forced 
a  poet  like  Racine  to  quit  the  dramatic  career  when  he  was  but 
thirty-eight  years  old.  It  was  not  jealous  insignificant  rhyme- 
sters who  arrayed  themselves  against  the  author  of  Phfedre^ — it 
was  the  circle  of  fashion  and  wit ;  —  the  gallant  Racine  met  as 
enemies,  not  reviewers,  but  amiable  women,  and  polished  cour- 
tiers. Devisd  and  Subligne,  critics  by  profession,  showed  some 
interest  in  the  most  perfect  of  French  tragedies,  but  Madame 
Deshouli^res,  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
uncle  of  that  duke  de  Nivernois  who  has  since  in  this  regard, 
reestablished  the  honor  of  the  family,  and  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  of  both  sexes,  formed  a  real  conspiracy  to 
humiliate  talent  and  give  a  triumph  to  stupidity.  The  Duchess 
de  Bouillon  and  the  Duke  de  Nevers  are  perhaps  least  culpable, 
because  they  were  strangers  by  birth ;  but  how  explain  why 
Frenchmen  conspired  against  the  honor  of  their  country;— -how 
explain  the  animosity  of  women  against  a  handsome  man,  who  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Court  and  their  predilection  for  an  obscure 
fellow  like  Pradon,  whose  form  was  as  ridiculous  as  his  writings  ? 

'  The  whole  of  this  scandalous  conflict  between  a  dwarf  and 
giant  is  a  problem,  an  enigma :  Racine's  tragedy  was  played 
three  days  before  that  of  Pradon.  Will  not  the  unbroken  storm 
of   applause  which  such  a    piece  deserves  overwhelm  this 
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unworthy  rival  ?  Will  not  public  admiration  of  it  forbid  them  to 
perform  the  Phedre  of  Pradon  1  In  this  great  era  of  good  taste, 
cannot  an  audience  distinguish  between  the  excellent  and  the 
miserable  ?  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Deshoulibres  is  present 
at  the  first  representation  of  Racine's  master  piece :  does  not 
her  heart  feel  any  remorse  ?  —  She  returns  to  sup  with  the 
conspirators  and  makes  court  to  Pradon  by  ridiculing  the  sublim- 
est  passages  of  Racine.  This  sweet,  interesting  shepherdess; 
who  spoke  so  tenderly  to  the  lambs, — ^the  flowers  and  the  streams, 
is  the  fury  Alecto  who  is  distilling  the  venom  of  satire  in  a 
wretched  sonnet  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  man 
who  is  the  object  of  it.  To  what  depth  will  human  reason  not 
sink  under  the  degradation  of  these  petty  passions !  Instead  of 
uniting  in  congratulating  French  literature  on  its  precious 
acquisition,  men  of  genius  and  intelligence  were  quarrelling 
about  it  in  their  sonnets.  The  duke  de  Nevers  finished  his  by 
threats  of  blows  with  his  cane,  a  poetical  figure  of  very  delicate 
taste.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  see  the  great  Cond^  finishing 
this  shameful  combat,  and  prostrating  all  these  mean  spirits 
with  his  authority !  A  grand  spectacle  is  this, —  a  great  man 
crushing  cabal  and  protecting  genius ! ' 

We  may  remark  en  passant,  that  the  title  of  one  of  the 
ladies  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  has  given  occasion 
to  Madame  de  Stael  for  a  very  pretty  calembotirgt  which 
is  recorded  in  the  biographical  notice  of  her  by  her 
cousin,  Madame  de  Necker-Saussure.  Madame  de  Stael 
had  in  conversation  spoken  with  some  degree  of  favour 
of  the  arrangements  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Hayti. 
*  What  then/  said  some  one  present,  *  you  take  great 
interest  in  the  Comte  de  Limonade  and  the  Marquis  de 
Marmalade;'  *Why  not/ replied  Madame  de  Stael,  *  as 
much  as  in  the  Due  de  Bouillon  ?'  [Duke  of  Broth.] 

Hacine  effected  a  compromise  between  his  conscience 
and  his  taste  for  poetry,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  drama  on  a  scripture  subject,  to  be  represented 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  institution  of  St  Cyr :  and  if 
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any  thing  could  have  consoled  him  for  the  fate  of  PhMte, 
the  success  of  Esther  would  probably  have  been  sufficient. 
It  was  the  fairest  triumph,  says  the  enthusiastic  Geoffit)y, 
that  ever  flattered  the  sensibility  and  noble  pride  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Such  a  piece  was  not  destined  for  a 
pubHc  stage  and  mercenary  players.  His  theatre  was  a 
rehgious  institution ,  where  noble  young  ladies  of  reduced 
fortunes  were  brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  altar; 
aud  these  were  his  actors  and  actresses.  His  audience 
consisted  of  the  royal  family  and  a  select  party  of  the 
court.  The  king  himself  condescended  to  act  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  stood  at  the  door  with  a  list  of  the 
persons  invited  in  his  hand,  and  conducted  the  ladies  to 
the  seats ;  between  the  acts  he  went  round  to  collect  the 
opinions  and  to  give  his  own.  Madame  de  Sevign4  was 
present  at  one  of  the  representations,  and  the  king  did 
her  the  honor  to  come  and  ask  her  how  she  liked  the 
play.  Party  spirit  itself  could  not  resist  this  seduction ; 
and  the  patroness  and  partisan  of  Corneille,  in  the  intox- 
ication of  pleasure  and  glory,  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
Racine  had  merit ;  but  still  with  a  qualification  —  *  Bacine 
a  bien  de  Y  esprit  Sire,*  she  replied,  *mais  en  v^rit^,  ces 
jeunes  personnes  en  ont  beaucoup  aussi.*  Such  was 
the  fortune  of  Esther,  and  its  brilliancy  encouraged 
Kacine  to  attempt  another  play  on  a  scripture  subject 
*  Le  grand  succes  d'Esther,*  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  (for 
the  Ladies  at  this  time  seem  to  have  the  literature  in 
their  own  hands)  a  mis  Racine  en  gout.'  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  however,  despaired  of  his  producing  any  thing 
equal  to  Esther.  While  he  was  employed  upon  AthaMe 
she  writes  to  her  daughter,  that  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
equal  Esther,  that  there  were  no  more  such  subjects,  that 
it  was  a  lucky  chance,  that  Ruth  and  Judith  are  nothing 
to  it;  but  she  adds,  Racine  a  bien  de  Vesprit^  il /out 
eeperer.     This  amiable  Jansenist.  as  our  critic  calls  her, 
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(we  hope  our  fair  readers  know  what  a  Jansenist  is,  for 
we  have  not  time  to  explain  it,)  was,  we  fear,  still  a 
Cornelian  at  heart. 

But  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  in  this  instance,  as 
usual,  deceitful  and  treacherous,  and  Racine  was  fated 
to  drink  still  deeper  the  cup  of  bitterness — Athalie, 
which  is  styled  by  Voltaire  the  boast  of  France^  the 
master  piece  of  the  theatre^  the  master  piece  of  poetry, 
AihaMe  was  destined  to  a  still  more  ignominious  fate 
than  Phedre.  Religious  scruples  prevented  it  from  being 
acted  in  pubhc.  The  author  had  it  printed,  and  it  was 
left  on  the  bookseller's  hands,  while  the  literary  world 
pronounced  it  a  poor  piece,  a  cold,  tiresome  piece,  in 
which  there  was  much  ado  about  nothing,  or  what  was 
the  same,  about  a  priest  and  a  baby.  The  indignant 
Professor  having  exhausted  all  the  terms  of  reproach 
that  language  afforded  him,  in  revenging  the  outrage 
upon  Phedre,  has  nothing  lefl  for  AtJialie,  but  a  sullen 
dogged  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Who 
would  not  think,  says  he,  that  in  1691,  in  the  age  of 
taste,  in  a  city  so  long  nourished  with  the  choicest 
productions,  the  master  piece  of  a  poet  so  justly  famous 
as  Racine,  when  it  appeared  in  print,  and  when  the 
reading  world  had  a  full  opportunity  to  feel  all  the  beauties 
of  the  style,  who  would  not  think  that  it  must  have 
exhausted,  so  to  speak,  the  public  admiration  ?  Eh  bien  I 
singular,  extraordinary,  altogether  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  there  is  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  the  fact  was 
directly  otherwise.  Yes,  while  at  the  present  day  we 
run  after  any  thing  new  from  a  good  writer  with  a  sort 
of  fury,  Racine's  Athalie  was  left  on  the  bookseller's 
hands.  There  is  a  fatality  then,  a  star  for  books  as  well 
as  men.  JBt  hahent  sua  foUa  libelli.  The  hterary  world 
is  in  torment  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  their 
explanations  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  which  our 
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savans  daily  give  us  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  The  fate 
of  Athalie  is  a  literary  mystery :  we  must  believe  without 
attempting  to  understand  it 

At  another  time,  however,  he  attributes  the  fell  of 
Athalie  to  a  combination  of  the  minor  wits  of  the  day, 
headed  by  Fontenclle,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Comeille, 
and  of  course  a  partizan  of  his  sublime  uncle.  He  is 
accused,  it  seems,  with  great  probability,  of  having 
produced  the  following  epigram  upon  AtfidUe,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  does  him  no  great  honour,  either  as  a 
man  of  taste  or  a  poet ;  and  which  we  may  venture  to 
hope  was  not  written  by  the  gallant  author  of  the  Plurality 
of  worlds  and  the  Dialogues  of  the  dead, 

Gentilhomme  extraordinaire 
£t  S7ippdt  de  I/udfer 
Pour  avoir  fait  pis  qu'  EstJter 
Commented iable  as-tu  pu  faire  ? 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  morbid  feelings  of  the 
sensitive  poet.  To  increase  his  troubles  still  more  he 
lost  the  favor  of  the  king.  Somebody  who  had  grievances 
to  complain  of  persuaded  Racine  to  write  him  a  memo- 
rial, and  upon  presenting  it  to  Louis  XIV  thought  to 
strengthen  his  cause  by  telling  him  that  the  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  his  favorite  poet.  The  effect  however  was 
quite  contrary.  *  What,*  said  the  king^  *  does '  Eacine 
think  because  he  can  make  good  poetry  that  he  is  able 
to  teach  me  politics  ?  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it'  The 
unlucky  bard  was  unable  to  support  this  complication  of 
disasters,  and  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
remark  of  Geoffrey  upon  this  event  is  truly  philosophical. 
'  Perhaps,*  says  he, '  Racine  was  wrong  to  meddle  with 
politics.  Every  man  to  his  own  trade ;  but  his  greatest 
error  was  in  dying  of  chagrin.* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  one,  whom  so  great  a  nation  as 
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France  regards  as  the  first  of  poets.     I  nunc  et  tecum 
versus  medUare  canoros. 

Moli^re  shared  in  some  degree  the  fate  of  Racine. 
His  best  pieces,  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuje,  were 
not  much  relished  at  the  time  they  were  written.  They 
were  too  good  for  the  audience.  These  two  great 
geniuses  were,  like  other  great  geniuses,  in  advance 
of  their  age,  and  their  value  was  consequently  not  fully 
perceived  till  after  their  death.  The  next  generation, 
whose  taste  was  formed  and  polished  by  their  produc- 
tions, were  able  to  do  them  justice,  but  this  was  too  late 
for  the  authors.  Notwithstanding  this,  Moliere  was 
extremely  popular  in  his  life  time,  the  greater  par.t  of  his 
pieces  being  of  a  light  kind,  bordering  very  nearly  upon 
farce.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  part  of  the  merri- 
ment of  these  productions  consists  in  a  ridicule  of  the 
physicians.  This  circumstance  arose  from  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  that  day.  Ridicule  in  order  to  be 
piquant  must  be  directed  against  an  object  at  once 
serious  and  important.  Politics  and  religion  were  at  that 
time  too  sacred  to  be  touched,  and  medicine  was  the 
most  convenient  substitute.  Since  the  poets  have  been 
permitted  to  laugh  at  priests  and  statesmen,  they  have 
left  the  physicians  alone.  It  was  however  a  great  folly 
in  a  man  so  wise  as  Molibre,  to  become  in  good  earnest 
the  dupe  of  his  own  wit,  and  to  believe,  that  because  he 
could  make  people  in  health  laugh  at  the  physicians,  he 
should  not  want  their  assistance  himself  when  ill.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  death  was  much  hastened  by  his 
neglect  to  take  medical  advice.  It  is  also  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  last  attack  of  his  illness,  which  was 
a  consumption,  was  brought  on  by  his  exertions  in  acting 
the  Malade  Lnaginaire, 

Our  critic  does  not  attribute  his  decline  solely  to  this 
circumstance,  and  is  half  disposed  to  think  that  he  was 
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worried  to  death  by  his  wife.  Mademoiselle  Moliere 
(for  the  actresses,  though  married,  were  not  at  that  time 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Madame)  Mademoiselle 
Moliere  was  a  young  and  handsome  coquette,  and  cared 
but  little  for  her  husband,  who,  besides  being  out  of 
health,  had  too  much  sense  and  too  little  gaiety  to  be 
very  good  company.  Moliere,  like  other  great  wits,  was 
naturally  tristc.  He  was  however  dotingly  fond  of  her, 
and  though  she  was  a  perpetual  torment  to  him,  she 
contributed  mainly  to  the  perfection  of  his  plays,  by 
enabling  him  to  paint  to  the  life  from  his  own  sensations, 
the  anxiety  of  a  jealous  husband. 

In  the  Femmes  Savantes,  the  learned  ladies,  Moliere 
has  attacked  the  folly  which  at  that  time  possessed  a 
part  of  the  sex,  of  giving  themselves  out  for  wits  and 
philosophers,  without  the  least  pretension  to  either  char- 
acter. The  subject  is  well  treated,  and  is  certainly  a 
very  legitimate  one  for  ridicule.  False  pretensions  of 
any  kind  are  fair  game.  Our  critic,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  play,  carries  the  idea  a  little  farther,  or  rather 
introduces  an  entirely  new  one,  and  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  modern  doctrines  on  female  education  are 
incorrect,  that  it  is  quite  foolish  for  ladies  to  be  running 
to  lectures  upon  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  that 
they  would  do  much  better  to  be  staying  at  home  and 
taking  care  of  their  children.  The  delicacy  of  this 
subject  will  prevent  us  from  treating  it  in  detail,  although 
it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  scripture  authority  leans 
the  same  way.  The  model  of  wives  held  up  to  imitation 
is  not  one  who  is  well  versed  in  botany  and  metaphysics, 
but  one  that  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  laying  before  our  readers  a  part  of  Mr.  Geof- 
frey's remarks  upon  this  point. 
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'  How  can  the  Femmes  Savantes  be  played  in  a  city  filled  with 
mnseuins,  athenaeuinsj  coteries,  and  learned  clubs  of  every  cast, 
where  the  Muses  only  appear  to  be  applauded  by  the  Graces  ? 
How  can  the  Femmes  Savantes  be  played  in  the  metropolis  of 
science,  in  the  capital  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  central 
bureau  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  in  a  city  peopled  with  gram- 
marians, metaphysicians,  natural  philosophers,  chemists,  and  bot- 
anists, who  have  no  more  assiduous  or  skilful  disciples  than  wo- 
men. What  would  become  of  so  many  demonstrators,  instructors, 
doctors,  professors,  and  orators  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  them  ? 
Would  not  they  be  obliged  to  bring  their  courses  to  an  end  if 
the  pretty  women  ceased  to  run  after  science  ?  What  a  downfall 
to  learned  intimacies  !  What  a  death  blow  to  the  circulation  of 
principles,  of  phrases,  of  sophistries  and  of  witticisms,  if  the 
young  wife,  timid  and  alone,  instead  of  throwing  herself  into  a 
crowd  of  men  to  contest  there  the  prize  of  genius  and  of  beauty, 
should  restrict  her  coquetry  to  please  her  husband,  her  glory  to 
the  education  of  her  children,  and  her  vanity  to  the  details  of 
housekeeping.  Ah  !  who  would  make  verses  if  the  hope  that 
women  would  read  them  did  not  make  good  the  absence  of 
genius  and  of  Apollo.  Preach  simplicity  and  modesty  to  women 
in  Paris !  it  is  like  preaching  philosophy  in  Constantinople ; 
liberty  in  Morocco,  and  Christianity  in  Japan,'  &c. 

It  has  been  observed  that  we  all  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  our  neighbors  with  philosophy,  and  join  with  com- 
placency in  the  laugh  at  their  follies,  but  are  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied  when  the  case  is  brought  home  to  ourselves. 
Our  critic  goes  along  with  Moliere  very  good  humouredly 
in  ridiculing  the  physicians,  the  bigots,  the  unfortunate 
husbands  and  the  learned  ladies,  but  when  the  poet  be- 
gins to  laugh  at  Greek,  his  favorite  study,  he  stops  short 
J  ^ dime  beaticoup  Moliere^  says  he,  et  j  ai/me  heaucoup  U 
Grec,  Je  ne pardonne pas  a  Moliere  d*  avoir  voulu  rendre 
le  Grec  ridicule.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  the 
Learned  Ladies.  Trissotin,  the  principal  pedant  of  the 
play,  introduces  one  of  his  friends  to  the  ladies,  and 
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recommends  him  as  being  well  versed  in  the  old  writers : 
and  especially  in  Greek,  upon  which  the  ladies  express 
their  satisfaction,  by  offering  to  embrace  him. 

<  n  a  des  vieux  auteura  la  pleine  intelligence 

Et  sail  du  Grec,  madame,  autant  qu'  homme  de  France. 

PkUaminte. 
Du  Grec !  o  ciel,  du  Grec !  H  sail  du  Grec,  ma  soeur ! 

Belise. 
Ah,  ma  nii^cc,  du  Grec  I 

Amande. 

Du  Grec !  quelle  douceur ! 

PkUanUnte. 
Quoi,  monsieur  sail  du  Grec !  ah,  permettez,  de  Grace, 
Que  pour  I'amour  du  Grec,  monsieur,  I'on  vous  embrasse.' 

The  old  Professor  seems  however  to  dwell  with  some 
satisfaction  on  what  he  calls  the  privilege  of  being  em- 
braced by  the  ladies  for  the  love  of  Greek,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  more  comical,  as  the  Greek  scholars  of  the 
time  of  MoUere  paid  but  httle  attention  to  their  personal 
appearance.  He  then  takes  occasion  to  tell  rather  a 
strange  story,  how  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Louis 
XI,  then  dauphin  of  France,  was  passing  through  a  hall 
in  the  palace,  and  happened  to  see  one  Alain  Chartres,  a 
great  savant,  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  floor,  having,  as 
our  critic  observes,  probably  be^n  studying  hard  idl  night 
Although  he  was  old,  ugly,  and  tiresome,  to  a  proverb, 
the  dauphiness  went  up  and  embraced  him  without  cer* 
emony.  The  ladies  were  greatly  scandalized  and  the 
courtiers  quite  furious,  at  seeing  such  a  mark  of  pr6fe^ 
ence  given  to  an  ugly  old  pedant,  but  the  dauphiness 
justified  herself  very  nobly;  observing  that  she  wished 
to  salute  the  lips  that  had  given  utterance  to  so  many 
fine  thoughts.  Our  Professor  is  so  far  from  disapproving 
this  proceeding,  that  he  calls  it  an  act  of  heroism.  '  Ce 
n'^tait  pas  pour  Tamour  du  Grec,  qu'elle  lui  avoit  donn^ 
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le  baiser,  mais  pour  Tamour  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  vertu ; 
ce  qui  est  h6roique  dans  une  jeune  princesse.*  This  is 
something  like  a  story  they  tell  of  Milton,  who  was  lying 
asleep  by  th§^  wayside  somewhere,  when  an  Italian  lady, 
that  was  passing  in  her  carriage,  stopped  to  look  at  him, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw  of  his  person,  that 
she  wrote  an  impromptu  on  his  fi.ne  eyes,  which  she  did 
not  see.  For  the  rest  we  suppose  the  Professors  and 
other  savans  of  the  present  time  may  go  to  sleep  very 
quietly,  without  apprehending  any  similar  interruption. 

Critics  it  is  sometimes  thought  are  naturally  more  fond 
of  censure  than  of  praise,  and  our  author  makes  up  for 
the  liberal  encomiums  he  bestows  upon  the  three  writers 
we  have  been  considering,  by  abusing  as  liberally  almost 
every  body  else,  and  more  especially  Voltaire,  who  is 
made  to  bear  the  blame  of  every  thing  that  bas  gone 
wrong  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Voltaire  is  the 
only  dramatic  writer  since  the  age  of  Louis  XlV,  whose 
productions  have  fairly  taken  rank  with  those  of  the 
great  poets  of  that  time,  and  acquired  an  established  and 
classical  reputation.  Now  and  then  a  single  play  has 
been  acted  with  success,  or  a  writer  has  obtained  for  a 
time  a  certain  degree  of  vogue,  as  Ducis,  Laharpe,  Che* 
nier,  and  some  others,  but  no  name  except  Voltaire  can 
be  cited,  which  makes  pretensions  to  stand  on  a  line  with 
Comeille  and  Bacine.  His  comedies  have  not  much 
merit.  They  are  regarded  as  the  least  valuable  of  his 
writings,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  gaiety  and 
wit  seem  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his 
character.  The  merit  of  his  tragedies  is  admitted  by  our 
critic,  though  in  rather  an  ungracious  way. 

'  I  never  said  that  those  of  Voltaire's  pieces  which  are  still 
upon  the  stage  were  bad  tragedies,  that  is  an  absurdity  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  me.  If  1  must  here  silence  such 
calumnies  by  a  frank  confession  of  my  faith,  I  am  ready  td 
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^knowledge  that  I  place  Merope,  Zalte^  Mahomet  aad  Ahdre  in 
the  class  of  the  best  works  written  since  Racine.  These  seem 
to  me  the  four  master  pieCes  of  Voltaire^  Iti  these  pieces  there) 
are  some  striking  characters,  some  pathetic  situations,  som6 
very  eloquent  declamation,  some  admirable  epigrams,  and  8om6 
very  fine  verses.  Some  of  his  other  tragedies,  Sucll  as  ^Oedxpi^ 
Marianine,  and  BrntrlSy  without  so  itluch  stage  effect^  are  reMark' 
tkble  for  a  pure  and  correct  style,  for  a  regularity  of  nlorvementj 
an  elegance  often  worthy  of  Bacine,  and  grandeur  Which  some- 
times approaches  that  of  Comeillei  Some  other  pieCes^  such  as 
Semiramisy  the  Orphan  qf  ChirM,  Tancrkdej  Rome  preservedj  and 
Orestes  although  inferior  to  these,  still  offer  It  great  number  of 
passages  and  sCenes  which  display  a  very  remarkable  and 
peculiar  talent  This  has  always  been  my  Opinion  of  Voltaire^s 
dramas.  In  the  Criticisms  which  I  have  at  times  published  of 
jnany  of  his  pieces  I  have  said  next  to  nothing  of  their  beauties, 
because  these  have  been  admired  and  truiilpeted  already  eveil 
beyond  their  deserts*' 

This  is  about  the  only  passage  in  Which  the  critic 
condescends  to  bestow  any  thing  like  praise  upon  the 
patriarch  of  the  philosophical  church,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  following,  which  We  rather  think  gives 
a  pretty  correct,  though  not  very  flattering  likeness  of* 
this  celebrated  person. 

^  In  fact  the  letters  of  Voltaire  ttre  worth  Much  More  than  his 
Comedies  or  even  than  his  tragedies.  Voltaire  en  d4shabHU 
pleases  me  More  than  Vdltaire  dressed  for  the  pltty.  In  his 
letters  he  is  peculiarly  himself.  His  intellect,  which  detested 
fevery  kind  of  shackles,  then  developds  itself  at  its  pleasmroi 
There  he  is  lively,  easy,  sparkling,  playful  or  silly ;  a  prophet 
Avho  taLkes  every  different  appearance,  a  coquette  who  changes 
the  expression  of  her  fade  every  moMent.  life  turns  a  hundred 
w^ays  to  flatter  and  to  plCase*  The  serpent  who  sfeduCed  Eve 
\vas  not  More  beautiful  or  more  spiteful.  His  sallies.  Caprices, 
oddities  and  contradictions  Combine  in  forMs  which  are  always 
natural,  always  varied,  always  aMusiilg.  His  passionate  temper, 
his  Coarseness  and  his  fanaticism  are  his  only  disagreeable  tndts. 


When  he  writes  to  people  of  his  own  clique,  to  his  philosophical 
children,  he  kas  the  tone  of  a  refbrnied  soldier  who  is  conspiring 
in  a  drinkiiig  shopi  He  is  the  finished  gentleman  with  men  of 
the  world,  who  takes  no  pains  to  show  his  good  manners  with 
kis  servants. 

'  Ydltdre  was  not  bom  for  s^riOus  effort.  In  tragedy  he  seemed 
but  of  his  element,  a  charlatan  declcdnier,  because  he  himself 
Was  the  very  first  to  ridicule  his  own  pathosi  He  only  sought  td 
dazzle  and  mislead  the  vulgar  by  mournful  farces.  We  knoW 
kow  he  made  a  business  of  this.  He  succeeded,  because  with 
talent,  onO  can  do  anything  tolerably  well,  and  because  he  had 
lio  rivals  in  this  career  but  poor  devils  who  were  not  so  cunning 
as  he  was.  But  in  all  his  graceful  or  bis  playful  wridngs,  in  his 
fugitive  pieces,  in  his  little  pamphlets,  in  his  little  Romances,  in 
kis  jokes,  his  puns,  and  above  all  in  his  letters  he  is  a  divine  man  j 
it  is  Voltaire  in  kis  natural  and  true  temper,  who  is  found  there  j 
•—there  he  is  original^  there  he  has  a  physiognoitiy,  a  character 
and  speaks  frotn  the  heart.  Everywhere  else  his  bearing  is 
strained  and  false*  He  is  a  hypocrite  who  arranges  his  appear' 
toce  because  he  is  observedi 

'  I  oWe  him  this  little  eulogy  for  the  pleasure  and  even  for  thd 
profit  which  I  have  gained  from  his  lettersi  I  discover  in  thenl 
the  secret  of  his  writings ;  1  see  hOw  he  worked  upon  his  trage-« 
dies  and  what  he  thought  of  them  himself;  In  spile  of  his  van* 
ity  he  has  some  moments  of  justice  when  he  appreciates  himself 
&t  his  true  value.  His  letters  are  like  the  wings  of  the  stage 
and  the  green  room.  They  show  to  me  the  petty  intrigues j 
of  which  the  Crowd  does  not  know,  because  they  are  only 
permitted  to  see  the  scenes  in  front,  and  that  at  a  sufficient  dis* 
tance* 

'As  soon  as  Voltaire  had  chosen  a  subject  for  a  tragedy,  inca-* 
pable  of  maturing  it,  he  nipidly  minuted  the  scenes  on  paper  aS 
they  suggested  themselves  to  his  heated  imagination :  the  work 
Was  hastened  and  the  tragedy  was  usually  finished  in  three 
Weeks  or  six  months.  He  then  sent  this  sketch  to  his  angels^ 
that  is  to  the  Comte  d^  Argental,  and  more  often  to  the  Countess 
\vhom  he  Called  Madam  Scaliger,  on  account  of  the  long  com-^ 
tnents  which  she  furnished  on  the  impromptus  and  the  tragid 
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prestos  whi<5h  he  ofTered  to  her  criticism :  if  their  remarics  seemed 
just,  he  altered,  retouched  or  refonned ;  generally  Willing  enough 
to  put,  as  he  said,  ond  folly  in  the  place  of  another ;  sometiities 
he  was  Obstinate,  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  try  tb  do  bettei* 
than  he  could. 

'  Often  of  his  own  accord  he  altered  his  original  design  ;  he 
changed  whole  acts,  or  made  new  speeches;  this  labor  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  the  first  composition ;  at  last  when  he 
had  satisfied  his  privy  council  and  himself  he  turned  to  the  rep- 
resentation, and  this  was  a  source  of  profound  combinations  * 
the  affairs  of  a  great  empire  are  not  discussed  with  more  gravity 
iti  a  sovereign's  cabinet  than  all  the  minutiae  which  related  to 
the  tripot  (for  so  Voltaire  called  la  com^die  Fran9aise)  were 
arranged  in  counsel  with  Madame  Scaliger;  everything  was 
foreseen,  arranged  and  calculated ;  but  the  poor  tragedy,  even 
before  it  was  played,  had  been  so  often  patched  and  botched  that 
it  was  only  a  mass  of  threads  and  pieces* 

*  Thus  were  composed,  thus  arranged,  these  pretended  prod- 
igies of  poetry  and  philosophy,  destined  to  subjugate  the  first 
nation  in  the  universe ;  these  master  pieces  which  have  long 
been  consecrated  by  a  blind  admiration*  I  am  revealing  here 
some  astounding  mysteries  to  the  profane ;  great  eflfedts  from 
little  causes  j  but  Voltaire  must  have  the  justice  which  he  de- 
serves ;  he  laughed  in  his  soul  at  his  turns  of  jugglery ;  he  knew 
men  and  despised  them ;  he  knew  what  a  people  required  and 
rarely  deceived  himself  in  his  hopes  of  deceiving  othersi' 

We  have  extracted  this  account  of  the  process  em- 
ployed by  Voltaire  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies, 
rather  for  the  curiosity  of  the  facts,  than  because  we 
agree  with  Geoffroy  in  the  unfavourable  opinion  he  enter- 
tains of  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  samd 
in  substance  with  the  method  employed  by  other  good 
Writers.  Alfieri  has  given  in  his  memoirs  a  very  similaif 
description  of  his  oWn  method,  with  the  exception  that 
his  rough  sketch  was  made  in  prose. 

Zaire  is  the  most  generally  popular  of  Voltaire's  trage- 
dies, and  the  one  that  has  found  most  favour  in  the  eyes 
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of  our  austere  critic.  He  even  goes  the  leugth  of  saying, 
that  the  three  last  acts  may  be  called  a  master-piece. 
The  hint  is  taken  from  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  the  same.  Orosraane  is  the  Moor  of 
Venice  with  the  title  and  dress  of  a  Sultan  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  gallantry  of  a  courtier  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Instead  of  the  Egyptian  handkerchief,  Voltaire  has 
substituted  an  intercepted  letter  from  a  brother  whom 
Zaire  unexpectedly  discovered  in  a  christian  slave,  the 
very  day  of  her  intended  marriage  with  the  Sultan,  and 
GeofQroy  finds  great  fault  with  the  Sultan  for  not  showing 
this  letter  to  Zaire  and  demanding  an  explanation, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
her,  and  proceeding  accordingly.  But  how  often  do  the 
heroes  of  poetry  and  romance  conduct  themselves  upon 
principles  entirely  opposed  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of 
common  prudence  !  How  many  of  these  agreeable  pro- 
dnctions  would  be  brought  to  a  close  before  the  end  of 
tlie  first  volume  or  the  first  act,  if,  as  our  author  correctly 
observes  himself,  in  a  passage  quoted  above,  the  lovers 
had  not  taken  an  oath  not  to  come  to  an  explanation,  lest 
the  piece  should  finish  too  soon. 

Mahomet  is  another  of  the  most  popular  tragedies  of 
the  philosophical  patriarch.  It  was  thought  dangerous 
upon  its  first  appearance  and  was  withdrawn  after  three 
representations,  and  a  considerable  outcry  was  raised 
against  it  by  a  part  of  the  public.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  could  be  directly  ofiensive,  but  it  was  regarded  as 
a  disguised  attack  upon  all  positive  religions,  and  there 
axe  many  passages  which,  though  applied  in  the  play  to 
Mahometism,  are  couched  in  general  terms  and  were 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  Christianity.  To  silence  all 
doubt  upon  this  head,  Voltaire  determined  that  his  piece 
should  come  before  the  public  in  print,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  church.     For  this  purpose  he 
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addressed  a  polite  letter  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  request- 
ing permission  to  dedicate  the  tragedy  to  him,  and  to 
make  the  request  more  palatable,  he  accompanied  it  by  a 
Latin  distich,  which  he  wrote  for  the  portrait  of  the  Pope 
who  was  himself  an  author  of  no  great  note,  and  whose 
name  was  Lambertini. 

Lambertinus  hie  est  Romee  decus  et  pater  orfois ; 
Qui  mundum  scriptis  docuit,  virtutibus  omat 

The  letter  of  dedication  is  certainly  a  curiosity.  It 
was  written  in  Italian,  and  the  following  is  given  by 
Geoffiroy  as  a  literal  translation. 

'  Tres  bien  heureux  P^re, 

'  Votre  saint^te  me  pardonnera  la  liberty  que  prend  un  des 
moindres  fiddles,  mais  un  des  plus  grands  admirateurs  de  la 
vertu,  de  soumettre  au  chef  de  la  vraie  region  cet  ouvrage 
contra  le  fondateur  d'une  secte  fausse  et  barbare. 

^  A  qui  pourrais  je  dedier  plus  couyenablemeut  la  satire  de  la 
cruaut^  et  des  erreurs  d'un  faux  pioph^te  qu'au  yieaire  et  k 
rimitateur  d^un  dieu  de  v^rite  et  de  douceur  ? 

'  Que  votre  saintdt^  m'accorde  done  la  permission  de  mettre  & 
ses  pieds  le  livre  et  Pauteur,  et  de  demander  humblement  sa 
protection  pour  Pun  et  sa  benediction  pour  T autre.  Je  m'incline 
tr^s  profondement  devant  elle,  et  ja  baise  ses  pieds  sacrds.' 

Voltaire  at  the  Pope's  feet  is  a  pleasant  caricature. 
The  old  Pontiff  however  took  the  request  in  very  good 
part,  was  flattered  by  the  attention  of  so  distinguished  a 
writer,  and  by  the  compliment  of  his  distich,  and  accepted 
the  dedication  in  a  very  polite  answer,  to  which  Voltaire 
replied  with  more  flattery.  The  whole  correspondence 
is  printed  in  his  works  as  an  introduction  to  Mahomet. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  the  play,  when  it  was  brought 
out  again  some  years  after,  was  received  with  great 
applause :  and  still  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
popular  tragedies. 
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La  mort  de  Cesar  is  borrowed  in  part  from  Shaks- 
peare's  Julius  Caesari  but  is  not  a  favourite  piece.  Our 
stoical  professor,  notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  his 
principles,  makes  no  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  every 
good  opportunity  to  offer  incense  to  Napoleon,  the  reign- 
ing idol  of  the  day.  The  reader  will  have  observed 
some  instances  of  this  in  the  passages  we  have  extracted, 
and  his  remarks  upon  this  play  plainly  tend  to  the  same 
object.  He  takes  occasion  to  bestow  the  highest  com- 
mendations on  the  character  of  Julius  Cesar,  as  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs  upon  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  are  no  better  than  fanatical  assassins,  and  are 
accountable  for  all  the  troubles  and  miseries  that  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  Julius.  There  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  these  ideas,  especially  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.  It 
is  admitted  by  the  best  critical  inquirers,  that  the  account 
of  these  matters  by  Livy  is  partial,  and  that  the  right  was 
generally  with  the  Plebeians,  especially  in  the  commence- 
ment of  these  quarrels.  But  the  parties  stood  on 
entirely  different  ground  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  were 
it  otherwise,  his  conduct  would  not  be  the  more  justifia- 
ble. His  prodigious  powers  and  various  accomplishments 
are  undeniable,  but  like  Napoleon  he  had  no  sentiment 
of  true  greatness.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  the 
enterprize  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  though  made  with 
upright  intentions,  was  ill  contrived  and  worse  executed, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  much  evil  and  no  good. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  adroit  flattery 
of  Bonaparte  in  the  following  remarks,  in  which,  after 
all,  the  author  was  probably  pretty  honest.  The  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  at  the  helm  of  state  was  generally  viewed  at 
first  as  a  favourable  event,  and  was  so  regarded,  we 
believe,  by  some  of  our  own  politicians,  who  have  since 
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professed  the  strongest  opposition  to  his  proceedings  and 
character. 

'  Patriotism  in  an  honest  and  virtuous  heart  is  the  nohlest  of 
sentiments,  hut  patriotism  never  commanded  a  crime.     Montes- 
quieu has  spoken  in  a  loose  and  partial  manner  of  the  conduct  of 
Brutus.     Without  praising  or  hlaming  it  very  distinctly,  he  at- 
tempts to  justify  it  to  a  certain  degree.     He  mentions  an  old 
prejudice  of  the  Grecian  republics,  admitted  as  a  law  at  Rome, 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  put  to  death  any  , 
usurper  of  the  sovereign  power.    He  does  not  mention  that  the  red 
usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power  were  the  senators  themselves,  and 
that  they  circulated  this  idea  in  order  to  mxike  use  of  it  against  the 
good  citizenSj  like  the  Gracchi,  who  attempted  to  restore  the  lam 
and  liberty.     He  does  not  tell  us  that  Scylla,  a  far  more  cruel 
tyrant  than  Cesar,  was  praised  and  honored  because  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Patrician  faction ;  and  that  Cesar,  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  of  men,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pride  of  the  senate 
because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Patrician  tyraimy,  which  had  so  long  crushed  the 
nation.     Finally,  Montesquieu  does  not  tell  us  that  in  a  frightful 
chaos,  where  no  law  is  acknowledged  but  force,  the  chief  who 
establishes  order  under  a  legitimate  title  conferred  on  him  by  the 
people,  is  not  the  usurper  of  the  sovereign  power,  but  the  benefactor 
of  his  country  and  the  restorer  of  the  republic.     Montesquieu  had 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Rome  to  perceive 
these  truths,  but  he  knew  the  spirit  of  his  time  too  well  to  pub- 
lish them. 

^  TheTirst  Brutus  immortalized  himself  by  creating  the  Roman 
republic,  as  Cesar  did  by  destroying  it,  and  erecting  on  its  ruins 
the  Roman  empire.  Liberty  had  no  part  in  the  operations  of 
these  men.  Ambition  did  all ;  and  Brutus,  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  was  far  more  haughty,  imperious,  and  tyrannical,  than 
Cesar  the  founder  of  the  empire.  From  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  till  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes,  and  even  till  the 
enacting  of  the  Licinian  law,  the  Roman  people,  that  is  the  whole 
Plebeian  class,  was  in  a  state  of  slavery  more  abject  than  that  of 
the  populace  of  Constantinople  and  Ispahan  at  the  present  day. 
They  relapsed  into  the  same  state  after  the  murder  of  the  Grac- 
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chi,  and  only  recovered  their  liberty  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Julius  Cesar,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  who  subdued  the 
pride  of  the  senate  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  crushed  the  factions, 
and  put  an  end  to  anarchy.  These  were  his  crimes,  and  for  these 
he  was  assassinated  by  the  hands  of  senators  in  the  midst  of  the 
senate. 

'  This  then  was  a  bad  subject  for  a  tragedy,  since  Cesar,  the 
deliverer,  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  is  falsely  represented  as 
a  usurper,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  and  the  interest  is  attached 
to  a  horde  of  banditti  called  senators^  who,  under  the  vain  pretext 
of  patriotism  and  liberty,  are  cowardly  enough  to  assassinate  a 
man,  who  had  given  them  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

This  was  written  in  1806.  The  play  was  always 
interpreted  during  the  revolution  in  a  sense  very  favour- 
able to  popular  principles,  and  contributed  its  share  in 
producing  the  excitement  of  that  period.  It  was  fre- 
quently represented  twice  the  same  evening,  and  by  the 
same  actors. 

After  the  time  of  Voltaire,  the  French  theatre  presents 
but  liitlQ  interest.  The  astonishing  success  of  the 
Mcmage  de  Figaro  is,  however^  a  curious  occurrence  in 
political  as  well  as  literary  history,  and  exhibits  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  France, 
just  before  the  revolution.  The  piece  is  nothing  more 
than  a  long  farce  in  five  acts,  intended  to  ridicule  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe.  The  author,  whose  name  will 
live  in.  the  journals  of  our  congress  if  no  where  else, 
had  a,cquired  a  great  ephemeral  celebrity,  by  certain 
political  writings  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  the  day. 
The  piece  was  read  in  private  circles  with  much  appro- 
bation, but  the  court  refused  for  some  time  to  allow  it  to 
be  acted.  Our  Professor  relates  the  circumstances  with 
much  apparent  gravity ;  one  would  suppose  that  some 
important  political  measure  was  in  agitation. 

15 
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'  The  King  while  pressed  by  all  parties  still  made  some  re- 
sistance—public opinion  favored  it — his  conscience  straggled 
with  his  desire  for  popularity.  He  one  day  allowed  permis- 
sion to  be  extorted  from  him  to  have  this  famous  work  brought 
forward  at  the  theatre  des  Menus.  The  French  comedians 
are  at  once  in  full  operation  —  Paris  is  all  rumor.  The  nevTS  of 
the  victory  of  Devain  at  a  former  period  had  caused  less  intox- 
ication. People  disputed  —  they  snatched  tickets  of  entrance 
from  each  other.  Early  in  the  morning  the  carriages  were 
defiling  with  great  noise,  but  oh,  grief  at  eleven  o'clock  an  order 
from  the  minister  forbade  the  representation,  a  general  mourning 
succeeded  to  the  joy,  the  carriages  tumed  sadly  back  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  the  horses  with  bent  down  heads  and  sacT  eyes  seemed 
to  share  the  grief  of  their  masters. 

'  The  irresolution  of  the  feeble  monarch  wavering  between 
good  sense  and  philosophy  lasted  for  a  considerable  time, 
there  was  a  continued  circle  of  permissions,  revoked  as  soon 
as  granted.  Beaumarclims  without  being  repulsed  pressed 
the  siege  with  indefatigable  ardor.  Finally  philosophy  tri- 
umphed, it  was  in  the  order  of  destiny  that  the  ancient  mon- 
archy should  be  destroyed;  and  that  the  reins  of  the  French  em- 
pire  should  be  placed  in  more  firm  and  safe  hands.  By  force  of 
importunity,  perseverance  and  intrigue,  Beaumarchais  drew 
from  the  govemment  permission  to  ridicule  it.  It  was  necessary 
either  never  to  grant  or  never  to  refuse.  All  governments  perish 
from  weakness  rather  than  tjrranny. 

'  Finally  Figaro  was  granted  to  the  public  curiosity  and  impa- 
tience. Never  was  representation  more  tumultuous  and  more 
noisy.  Many  amateurs  slept  the  night  previous  at  the  theatre  in 
the  apartments  of  the  actors,  that  they  might  be  certain  to  find 
places  the  next  day.  The  annals  of  the  theatre  offer  no  example 
of  a  success  so  prodigious  and  so  constant.  The  piece  had  a 
hundred  successive  representations  followed  up  with  the  most 
extraordinary  zeal.  The  public  seemed  never  to  tire  of  this 
farce,  a  true  thermometer  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  at  the 
time.  It  was  worth  Bwe  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  comedi- 
ans, and  eighty  thousand  francs  to  the  author. 
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'But  fortune  took  pleasure  in  elevating  Beaumarchais  so 
highly,  only  to  betray  him  the  more  cruelly.  The  government 
had  shown  itself  so  weak,  so  indulgent,  so  blind  towards  him 
only  to  display  afterwards  to  him  an  unreasonable  rigor  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph.  Beaumarchais  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction  of  Saint  Lazarus,  as  a  young  liber- 
tine. He  was  then  fifty  years  old  and  might  have  been  regarded 
as  incorrigible.  The  first  day  people  laughed  at  this  stroke  of 
authority,  the  second  day  they  asked  the  reason  of  it,  the  third 
day  they  discussed  the  matter  and  began  to  pity  the  prisoner, 
the  fourth  it  was  discovered  that  by  a  fit  of  inconstancy  as 
singular  as  all  the  rest,  the  government  had  restored  Beau- 
marchais to  liberty.  The  representation  of  Figaro  being  then 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  an  actor,  it 
appeared  that  the  government  had  taken  on  itself  the  office  of 
giving  the  comedy  to  the  public' 

The  last  of  the  volumes  is  occupied  by  remarks  upon 
contemporary  writers.  We  have  no  room  for  further 
extracts,  and  if  we  had,  our  readers  would  probably  take 
no  great  interest  in  poets,  whose  names  and  works  are 
never  heard  of  out  of  France,  and  hardly  within  it. 
Some  of  the  judgments  of  our  author  upon  the  literature 
of  other  nations,  particularly  England  and  Germany, 
would  perhaps  contribute  more  to  their  amusement,  and 
we  had  intended  to  extract  a  part  of  his  observations  upon 
Shakspeare,  but  the  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  extended  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  omit  them, 
and  hasten  at  once  to  a  close. 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OP  VOLTAIRE  * 

[North  Amcricaa  Bieview,  Janiuuy,  182L3 

The  letters,  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  this 
work,  were  written  by  Madame  de  Graffigny  during  a 
visit  of  six  months  at  the  Chateau  of  Cirey,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  du  Ch&telet,  and  where 
Voltaire  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  guest.  The  name 
of  the  writer  is  not  much  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
she  published  nothing  in  her  life  time  but  the  '  Peruvian 
Letters,*  a  work  which  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting,  but  which  we  understand,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  sentimental  novels,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  high  reputation 
in  the  boarding  schools.  The  present  series  of  letters  is 
also  a  sort  of  romance,  though  a  narmtive  of  real  events ; 
and  to  our  taste  even  more  interesting  than  the  sorrows 
of  the  tender  Zilia  in  the  novel  just  mentioned,  as  far  as 
we  can  form  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  latter.  The 
story  of  this  Httle  romance  of  real  life  is  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing. Madame  de  Graffigny  had  long  been  inflamed 
with  an  eager  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Vol- 
taire, under  the  influence  of  the  common  delusion,  that 
the  conversation  and  social  habits  of  a  distinguished 
author  must  be  as  agreeable  as  his  writings.     Her  wishes 

*  Vie  Privie  de  Voltaire  et  de  Madcume  du  ChMdet  pendant  ttn  aijour 
de  six  mois  h  drey ;  par  VatUeur  des  Lettres  PemvienneSy  stdvie  de  einr- 
quante  lettres  inddites,  en  vers  et  en  prose,  de  Voltaire.  1  vol.  8vo,  Paris, 
1820. 
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liad  long  been  frustrated  by  the  same  cause  which  noW 
prevents  our  worthy  countryman,  Captain  Symmes,  from 
exploring  the  interior  of  the  earth  through  the  opening 
which  he  has  discovered  at  the  North  Pole ;  *  the  want  of 
disposable  means/  Chill  penury  had  for  a  long  time 
repressed  her  noble  rage,  for  Madame  de  Grafiignyy 
though  rich  in  sentiment  and  even  familiar  in  the  best 
society,  in  regard  to  funds  was  poor  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  By  great  good  luck^  while  she  was  on  a 
visit  at  the  residence  of  one  of  her  friends^  which  she 
pleasantly  denominates  the  Chateau  de  V  Ennui,  another 
of  the  number  arrived  on  a  visit  with  her  own  equipage. 
An  opening  was  thus  made  for  Madame  de  Graffigny  to 
take  her  projected  journey  free  of  expense,  of  which  she 
availed  herself  at  once.  '  The  first  compUment  I  made 
her/  says  our  author,  *  was  ta  ask  the  loan  of  her  horses^ 
which  was  granted,'  and  the  next  morning  she  com* 
menced  her  expedition  at  sunrise,  and  proceeded  very 
prosperously  till  half  past  one  o'clock.  Thus  far  every 
thing  went  well,  but  at  that  time,  for  reasons  not  suffi' 
ciently  explained,  the  coachman  refused  to  go  any  farther^ 
onr  sentimental  traveller  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  post^ 
and  after  floundering  along  dismally  over  the  most  detes- 
table roads,  and  wallowing  half  the  way  on  foot  through 
the  mire  to  avoid  being  overset,  she  arrived  at  last  at 
Cirey,  at  two  o'clock  at  night,  having  spent  her  last  sol 
upon  her  horses  and  postillions.  11  ne  me  restait  pcLs  ce 
qu!  on  appelle  un  sol.  Two  o'clock  at  night  would  be 
rather  an  unpropitious  hour  in  ordinary  cases  to  arrive  at 
a  friend's  house  in  the  country  upon  a  visit ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Cirey  kept  no  ordinary  hours,  as  we  shall 
see.  They  were  all  up  and  doing.  The  Nymph  and  the 
Idol,  as  she  ingeniously  styles  Madame  du  Ch^telet  and 
Voltaire,  were  each  hard  at  study,  in  their  respective 
cabinets.     She  first  paid  her  respects  to  the  former  and 
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then  repaired  to  her  own  apartment,  where  the  Idol 
immediately  came  up  to  see  her,  and  received  hei  with 
great  kindness.  '  Your  idol  came  up  a  mottient  aflcf) 
holding  a  little  candle  in  his  hand^  like  a  monk.  He  lav 
ished  a  thousand  caresses  upon  me,  and  the  expressions 
of  his  joy  at  seeing  me  were  quite  extravagant  He 
kissed  my  hand  ten  times,  and  inquired  after  my  health 
with  an  air  of  the  most  touching  interest^ 

Such  is  the  opening  of  the  little  sentimental  dnirna  wd 
are  reviewing,  all  flowers  and  sunshine.  Madame  dd 
Graffigny  approached  the  shrine  of  her  Idol  With  the 
isame  enthusiasm  that  our  young  travelling  scholars  how 
feel,  when  they  are  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Lord 
ByroUj  or  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
all  went  on  very  well.  The  conversation  is  delightful, 
the  suppers  are  divine,  and  the  manuscripts  they  giv6 
her  to  read  irresistible.  Voltaire  is  alWays  chilrming, 
always  attentive.  She  sees  that  he  is  afraid  she  shall 
be  ennu^Se^  but  he  is  mUch  in  the  wrong.  Emitet/ee  in 
the  same  house  with  Voltaire,  impossible  !  She  has  not 
even  leisure  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
ennui  in  the  world.  She  is  as  hearty  as  the  Pont  Neuf, 
tod  as  busy  as  a  mouse,  and  she  sleeps  like  a  child. 
'The  Nymph  is  indeed  a  little  cold,  but  she  sooii  grows 
familiar.  Our  author  cannot  help  laughing  in  her  sleeve^ 
at  their  ridiculous  fanaticism  about  Newton  and  geometry> 
but  upon  the  whole  she  finds  them  the  most  agreeaUe 
companions,  and  Cirey  quite  an  enchanted  castle. 

This  fine  weather  lasts  unfortunately  but  a  little- tim^e^ 
and  it  is  soon  pretty  evident  from  the  style  of  the  letlen 
that  a  storm  is  gathering.  The  inmates  of  Cir^,  lifc^ 
most  other  persons  of  genius^  x>t  in  other  words  of  keen 
sensibility,  were  humorous  and  susceptible,  and  they 
speedily  took  mortal  offence  at  a  procfeeding  on  the  part 
of  Madame  de  Graffigny^  which,  taking  her  own  account 


x>t  it  to  be  ttue,  appears  to  have  been  really  very  iii&ocent 
Voltaire  empliityed  himself  occasioiially  At  this  period  of 
his  life  i&  writing:  catitds  of  a  Poem,  called  the  Maid  of 
Orleftns,  which  he  is^ed  to  re^d  in  private  to  his  particular 
friends,  but  had  pretty  g;ood  reason^  ibr  keeping  entirely 
from  public  view.  Mfldame  de  Grafhgny  was  treated  with 
a  hearinig:  6f  dne  of  these  precious  oompositioni^ ;  and 
about  the  sam^  time  or  soon  after  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed td  the  Mol,  that  copies  of  the  ^me  canto  wei<e  in 
circultttion  at  Luneville,  the  residence  of  the  confespon*- 
^ent  df  Miidclme  de  Graffigny.  For  the  better  under> 
standing  of  the  grounds  ef  this  quarrel,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  inmates  of  Cirey  were  in  the  laudable 
pmctice  ef  6pening  all  the  letters  that  passfed  to  and  from 
their  giieits.  Having  fbund  in  one  addressed  to  Madame 
de  Graffigny  by  her  cdrresponderit  the  fallowing  phmse^ 
Le  chanl  ck  Jigdnne  t^  charinarU,  they  natumlly  enough 
pilt  the  two  circumstances  together,  and  concluded  tha* 
she  had  taten  a  c6py  'of  it  by  mvcte  Underhand  meanfil 
and  seiit  it  to  her  Correspondent,  who.  We  may  remieurk  en 
passant  Was  Mr.  Deveaiix^  leader  to  the  Ex-King  of 
Poland,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  then  resident  at  Luneville. 
In  her  sportive  mbments  she  gives  him  the  polite  and 
endearing  titte  of  ^^^  dog,  Madame  de  Graffigny  confi- 
dently nrtiintains  in  her  letters  her  innocence  of  the 
eharge  in  question,  deckriiig  that  she  had  only  madd 
^ome  remsbrks  updn  the  plan  of  the  canto,  aold  tiiat  ili 
the  phrase  above  cited,  the  Word^^  shd<uid  hav^  bedn 
used  instead  6(  vhanlt.  As  these  letters  are  private 
tjommtraicatiohs  t6  the  very  perstons  to  whom  the  cantd 
was  fitapposed  to  be  sent,  her  justificati<in  is  cerlaiiily 
plausible.  Bttt  with  all  our  respect  for  the  delicate  feeh 
irigs  -of  this  very  sentimental  person,  ^e  must  be  pfertnitJ- 
ted  to  reraiirk,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  fiikd  With 
the  same  means  of  information  possessed  by  the  Nymph 


aad  Idol,  we  should  hardly  have  hesitated  m  drawing  ike 
same  cod  elusion;  and  we  are  even  not  without  some 
suspicions  that  the  charge  was  suhstantially  true. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  discovery  of  this  ofience,  real  or 
pretended,  wsus  followed  hy  a  terrible  explosion;  and 
from  this  moment  the  face  of  things  at  the  castle  changes 
entirely  for  Madame  de  Graffigny;  no  more  eharmin^ 
conversations,  no  more  divine  suppers,  no  mere  delicious 
manuscripts.  Her  eyes  grow  dim  with  weeping ;-  she  is- 
attacked  by  the  vapours ;  and  this  residence^  where  the 
name  of  Ennui  was  never  heard  of  before,  is  now  th& 
dullest  spot  in  the  world.  C'est  Vendroit  du  ntonde  le 
mains  divertissant.  The  very  resource  of  her  ordinary 
friendly  and  confidential  correspondence  with  OrecU  Do§ 
fails  her ;  since  she  finds  that  her  letters  are  regularly 
opened.  But  how  to  get  away  without  a  ^/  in  her 
pocket  ?  This  last  difficulty  aggravates  all  the  rest  She 
Worries  along  in  blank  sadness  and  continual  tears  two  or 
three  months,  till  at  length  an  intimate  friendy  having,  it 
would  seem;  some  pretensions  to  a  nearer  title,  makes 
his  appearance,  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  distressed  damsel 
from  her  tedious  thraldom.  His  presence  revives  her 
hopes,'  restores  her  health  and  eyes,  drives  ofi*  the  vapours^ 
and  gives  the  castle  and  her  correspondence  all  its  former 
gaiety.  But  this  is  CH>ly  a  prelude  to  the  last  and  that 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The  correspondence  terminates 
abruptly  by  a  short  letter,  in  which  the  broken  hearted 
fair-one  informs  her  friend,  that  the  supposed  lover  had 
made  her  the  tender  avowal  of  his  complete  indifierencor 
ajad  we  are  even  left  entirelv  in  the  dark  about  the  manner* 
in  which  she  found  her  way  back  to  Paris.  Thither 
however  she  went^  and  not  long  after  published  the 
Peruvian  Letters.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.  The  Editor  intimates  that  the  disastrous 
catastrophe  we  have  just  n^ntioned  suggested  the  plan 
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of  this,  we  doubt  not,  very  instructive  work ;  the  writer 
having  depicted  her  own  feehngs  in  those  of  the  tender 
and  desolate  Zilia,  and  represented  her  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous lover  undor  the  character  of  the  false  hearted  Aza ; 
with  what  success  we  must  leave  it  to  the  fair  reader!^  of 
their  history  to  judge. 

Such,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  moralize  a  little  on  a 
subject  of  this  importance,  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  on  a  small  scale,  us  well  a.s  on  a  great  one.  When 
delusive  dreams  and  exaggerated  hopes  lead  the  van, 
disappointment  early  and  complete  is  pretty  sure  to  bring 
up  the  rear.  But  we  confess  that  we  have  hardly  seen, 
within  so  small  a  com^^ass  of  time,  place  and  action,  sd 
entire  a  change  of  views  upon  the  same  subject ;  and 
we  have  derived  no  Small  amusement  ftom  coihparing^ 
the  opposite  judgments  that  are  delivered  at  difierent 
periods,  according  to  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
writer,  upon  the  character  of  Voltaire.  This  is  sufil* 
ciently  illustrated  in  what  we  have  already  said  of  the 
rapid  change  in  th^  opinions  which  Madame  de  Graffigny 
entertains  and  expresses,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lettets; 
and  will  still  farther  appear  from  the  extracts  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readeni  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
The  most  valuable  part  however  of  the  work  is  the  noti- 
ces it  contains  of  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  the  principal 
personages. 

The  following  description  of  Voltaire's  apartments  and 
mode  of  life  at  Cirey  will  perhaps  afford  amusement  to 
our  readers. 

'  I  wrote  you  yesterday  till  supper ;  I  was  called  to  supper  and 
conducted  to  an  apartment  which  I  recognized  immediately  for 
that  of  Vokaire.  He  cane  to  receive  me;  nobody  else  had 
arrived,  and  yet  I  had  no  time  even  to  cast  a  glance  around,  for 
wa  went  immediately  to  table.    Here  I  was  quite  happy  ^  but  I 
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should  not  have  been  so  much  so  as  I  ought,  if  I  had  not  com- 
pared this  supper  with  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  What  a 
thing  life  is !  Yesterday  in  the  darkness  and  muti,  and  to  day 
oa  enchanted  ground !  So  that  I  seasoned  my  supper  both  with 
what  was  within  me  and  without  me.  But  of  what  did  we  talk? 
Of  poetry^  sciences  and  arts,  and  all  in  a  tone  of  badinage  and 
good  breeding.  I  would  fain  transmit  to  you  this  charming,  thi» 
enchanting  conversation,  but  that  is  beyond  me.  The  supper 
was  not  abundant,  but  well  chosen,  neat  and  delicate,  with  a 
great  service  of  plate.  Opposite  to  me  were  five  globes,  and  an 
apparatus  for  natural  philosophy,  for  we  supped  in  the  little 
gallery.  Voltaire  was  at  my  side  as  polite  and  attentive  as  he  is 
amiable  and  learned.  M.  du  Chfttelet  was  on  the  other  side  of 
me ;  this  is  bq^  regular  place,  in  virtue  of  which  my  left  ear  is 
sweetly  charmed,  white  the  right  is  ennuy^  very  slightly,  for  he 
^)eaks  little  and  retires  when  the  meal  is  finished.  With  the 
desert  are  introduced  perfumes,  and  a  conversation  as  agreeable 
as  instructive  ensues.  They  talked  volumes,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose. There  was  mention  made  of  Rousseau  [Jean  Baptiste.]  It 
is  there  that  he  shows  himself  but  man  after  all.  He  is  capable 
of  being  irreconcilably  offended  with  any  one  who  should  praise 
Rousseau.  At  last  they  talked  of  poems  of  aH  sorts.  ''As  for 
that,"  said  the  lady,  "I  cannot  bear  odes."  ''^Fie,"  said  the 
Idol,  ''what  is  an  ode?  it  is  &e  smallest  merit  in  the  world  to 
make  one  Galimatias,  rhapsodies,  and  above  atl,  this  in  the 
tnarotk  style,  the  most  detestable  thing  in  the  world.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  decent  people  can  read  such  things." 

'  Voltaire  is  always  so  charming  and  so  devoted  to  my  amuse* 
ment !  His  attention  is  never  exhausted.  You  can  see  that  he 
fears  I  shall  be  ennuyde,  but  he  is  wrong.  To  be  ennuyde  near 
Voltaire  f  Heavens,  this  is  not  possible.  I  have  not  even  leis- 
ure  to  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ennui  in  the  world.  So 
I  am  as  hearty  as  the  Pont  Neuf  and  as  gay  as  a  mouse ;  whether 
from  eating  less  or  having  my  mind  strongly  and  agreeably  ex- 
cited, I  know  not.  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  so  it  is,  that  I  sleep 
like  a  child.  In  a  word,  I  feel  by  an  experience  before  almost 
unknown  to  me,  that  pleasant  occupation  is  the  moving  spring* 
of  life.    T«  relish  it  the  better  I  sometimes  m!ake  comparisonB 
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of  time.  The  lady,  at  first  rather  cold,  becomes  courteous  by 
degrees,  and  we  end  by  joking  each  other.  She  is  in  truth  ad- 
mirable in  her  duties  and  her  j  udgments.  I  wait  a  longer  acquain- 
tance to  describe  her  to  you ;  and  I  will  do  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  Voltaire,  for  I  have  learned  to  beware  of  prepossession. 
It  is  for  instance  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at 
their /ano^io^m  about  Newton,  and  to  hear  people  of  so  much 
sense  talking  nonsense  from  the  power  of  prejudice.  I  enter 
into  no  disputes,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  but  I  take  advan- 
tage of  these  things  for  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  I  en- 
deavour to  abstain  from  being  prepossessed  or  prejudiced  for  or 
against  any  sentiment,  even  that  of  friendship.  I  have  but  too 
firmly  resolved  but  to  give  my  love  to  you,  and  to  seek  nothing 
but  passing  amusement  elsewhere.  This  is  my  profession  of 
faith,  which  I  renew  every  day.  For  the  rest  you  can  write  me 
at  your  ease.  One  pays  no  postage  here.  Is  not  this  civil? 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  also  franked  the  letters  which  are  writ- 
ten from  here.     Adieu,  my  friend,  for  to-night. 

'  Between  half  past  ten  and  half  past  eleven  every  body  is 
called  to  coffee.  This  is  taken  in  Voltaire's  gallery.  I  have 
written  you  from  day  to  day  an  account  of  the  conversations 
here.  This  lasts  till  noon,  an  hour  more  or  less,  as  the  company 
has  assembled  earlier  or  later.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  coachmen^ 
as  they  are  called,  dine  ;  these  coachmen  are  no  other  than  M. 
du  Ch^elet,  the  fat  lady  and  her  son,  who  never  appears  but  to 
copy.  We  remain  a  half  an  hour,  Voltaire,  the  lady  and  I ;  he 
then  makes  us  a  low  bow  and  dismisses  us.  Each  one  then  goes 
to  his  chamber.  At  four  o^clock  there  is  occasionally  a  luncheon, 
at  which  the  family  meets  again.  I  seldom  go  except  called, 
which  is  not  always.  At  nine  o'clock  we  sup  and  remain 
together  till  midnight.  Heavens,  what  suppers ;  it  is  always 
that  of  Damocles ;  all  the  pleasures  are  combined,  but  alas  how 
short  the  time  is.  How  just  is  the  comparison ;  nothing  is 
wanting,  not  even  the  sword  which  is  represented  in  the  swift 
flight  of  time  !  M.  du  Chatelet  sits  down,  eats  nothing,  sleeps, 
of  course  says  nothing,  and  goes  out  with  the  covers.  To  be 
much  alone,  and  then  to  have  good  company  is  the  life  I  would 
choose,  nor  is  it  without  its  charms.     The  brother  [M.  du  Bre- 
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teuil,  the  brother  of  Madame  du  Chfitelet]  is  very  amiable,  pleas- 
ant and  sensible.  He  is  going  away  on  Friday.  Yesterday  after 
■upper  there  was  a  charming  scene.  Voltaire  was  vexed  that 
the  lady  would  not  let  him  drink  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine ;  he 
refused  to  read  Joan  to  us  as  he  had  promised,  and  was  in  the 
highest  degree  of  ill  humour.  The  brother  and  myself  by  dint 
of  pleasantries  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  himself ;  the  lady 
who  had  also  been  pouting,  could  not  hold  out,  and  the  whole 
became  a  scene  of  the  most  delightfal  pleasantries,  which  lasted 
a  great  while,  and  was  equal  to  the  canto  of  Joan,  with  which  it 
ended.  I  have  not  found  it  so  very  pretty,  though  I  laughed  at 
passages.' 

The  following  passage,  written  after  the  quarrel,  is  in 
a  different  tone.  It  gives  an  acoount  of  the  manner  in 
which  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Ch§,telet  pursued  their 
studies.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  observed  before,  that  they 
kept  no  common  hours,  especially  the  la(Jy. 

'  Speaking  of  works j  I  will  tell  you  how  much  they  sti^dy. 
She  passes  the  night  almost  invariably,  till  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  study.  She  keeps  in  her  chamber  the  son  of  the 
fat  lady,  an  honest  Israelite  whom  she  employs  as  copyist,  but 
who  does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  writing.  You  think,  I 
suppose,  that  after  this  she  ought  to  sleep  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Not  at  all.  She  rises  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  six  when  she  has  gone  to  bed  at  four  o'clock, 
which  she  calls  going  to  bed  at  cock  crowing.  In  a  word,  she 
sleeps  but  two  hours  a  day,  and  leaves  her  desk  in  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  only  at  breakfast,  which  lasts  an  hour,  and 
during  supper  and  the  hour  after.  Sometimes  she  eats  a  morsel 
at  five  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  at  her  desk,  and  that  rarely. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  when  Voltaire  undertakes  to  leave  his 
work  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
visit  me  and  the  fat  lady,  he  never  sits.  "What  a  frightful 
thing  it  is,"  he  says,  "  the  time  that  is  lost  in  talking  /  that  one 
ought  not  to  lose  a  moment ;  that  the  greatest  extravagance  is 
spending  timeP    This  is  the  strain,  year  in  and  year  out.    At  the 
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hour  of  supper  he  is  still  at  his  desk ;  supper  half  done,  he  quits 
it,  and  you  must  lay  hands  upon  him  to  keep  him  from  going 
back  to  it,  the  moment  he  has  supped.  He  puts  himself  on  duty 
to  tell  a  few  pleasant  stories  during  supper ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  from  mere  politeness,  and  that  his  mind  is  far  away. 
This  is  the  mode  of  life  since  the  departure  of  Madame's  brother, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  here  but  eight  days.  Do  you  find  this  a 
pleasant  sort  of  life ;  was  not  I  right  in  saying  to  the  little  saint : 
Vwent  les  sots?  Besides,  Voltaire  is  the  most  unhappy  man 
alive.  He  knows  his  reputation,  and  praise  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him.  But  for  the  same  reason,  a  word  from  his  en- 
emies drives  him  crazy.  He  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  it 
fills  him  with  bittemess.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  this  folly, 
but  by  assuring  you  that  it  is  more  powerful  and  wretched,  than 
his  talents  are  vast  and  comprehensive.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is 
subject  to  the  vapours j  of  which  he  will  not  hear  a  word,  which 
are  caused  by  his  jealousies,  good  man,  and  then  he  thinks  he 
is  at  the  point  of  death.  He  is  constantly  physicking,  and  has 
got  a  whim  into  his  head,  that  abstinence  is  necessary,  and  so 
he  is  dying  with  hunger.  Judge  of  the  happiness  of  these 
people,  whom  we  consider  to  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
felicity.  The  quarrels,  of  which  I  told  you  at  the  beginning,  are 
*  going  on;  judge  again.  This  grieves  me,  because  I  feel  the 
worth  of  all  his  good  qualities,  and  because  he  really  deserves  to 
be  happier.  I  would  gladly  tell  him  all  I  think  of  thid,  but  dare 
not' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chd,telet,  which  we 
believe  is  not  entirely  made  out  in  the  scandalous  chron- 
icle, but  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  from 
the  prevailing  manners  of  the  time  was  not  perfectly 
Platonic,  she  appears  to  have  exercised  a  very  consider- 
able empire  over  his  mind.  This  may  have  resulted  in 
'  part  from  the  ascendancy  of  her  high  rank  and  titles. 
There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  their  little  domes- 
tic diflferences,  which  are  generally  in  rather  too  gossiping 
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a  Style  to  salt  the  gravity  of  oar  work.    The  following, 
however,  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'  I  too  went  to  bed,  for  it  was  half  past  one  in  the  morning. 
Good  morning,  my  friend,  you  see  that  my  first  thought  is  for 
you,  so  you  may  come  into  our  circle.  £nter  Voltaire; — the 
lady  takes  a  fancy  to  make  him  put  on  another  coat, — to  be  sure 
his  was  not  handsome  but  be  was  well  powdered  and  wore  fine 
lace.  He  made  a  great  many  good  excuses  for  not  changing  it, 
that  he  should  be  chilled  and  that  he  took  cold  with  a  mere 
trifle ',  —  finally  was  civil  enough  to  send  for  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre  to  bring  him  a  coat;  —  and  could  not  find  him  at  tke 
moment ;  —  and  thought  that  would  be  an  excuse.  Not  at  aU, 
the  persecution  begins  again,  Voltaire  becomes  excited, — he 
talks  loudly  to  her  in  English,  and  leaves  his  room ;  —  a  moment 
after  they  send  a  message  for  him,  he  replies  that  he  has  the 
colic ;  —  and  so  Merope  goes  to  the  devD.  I  was  indignant ;  the 
lady  begged  me  to  read  aloud,  the  dialogues  of  M.  Algarotti,  1 
read,  and  laughed  like  morning.  At  last  there  ajrived  a  gentle- 
man from  the  neighborhood ;  I  rose  saying  I  was  going  to  find 
Voltaire ;  the  lady  told  me  to  try  to  bring  him  back  with  me.  I 
found  him  with  the  lady  who  is  here,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
me  to  be  his  confidante;  he  was  in  very  good  humour,  seeming  to 
forget  that  he  had  the  colic.  We  talked  there  for  a  moment, 
when  the  lady  came  to  call  us;— after  a  while  he  came  bock 
with  us ;  and  then  though  he  had  just  been  laughing  with  us 
changed  his  tone  as  he  came  into  the  room,  making  a  pretext 
of  the  colic ; — settled  himself  in  the  corner  and  did  not  say  a 
word.  Some  time  after  the  Seigneur  Ch&telet  went  out,  the 
pouters  then  talked  in  English,  and  a  moment  after  Merope 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  This  is  the  first  evidence  of  love  that 
I  have  seen,  for  they  both  behave  with  a  wonderful  decency,  but 
slie  leads  him  a  pretty  hard  life.  I  only  tell  you  these  long  de- 
tails that  you  may  precisely  understand  their  bearing  towards 
eacli  other. 

'  Then  he  read  two  acts  of  Merope ;  I  wept  at  the  first  act : 
there  are  fine  verses  and  sentiments  throughout,  but  the  elab- 
orated scenes  are  failures ;  he  generally  fails  in  them.  I  will 
say  no  more  because  I  have  not  heard  the  whole.     After  this 
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reading  the  lady  and  I  disputed  spoilt  Ike  piece  until  supper ; 
she  does  not  like  it  and  ridicules  it  as  miush  9M  she  oao.  Thifl 
did  not  please  Voltaire  much,  but  he  was  Ji^e  a  patient;  a^d  did 
not  dare  to  interfere  with  ^our  diseussipn.  I  was  disputing  on 
your  ground :  for  she  ra^aintained  th^t  one  oould  not  be  touched 
unless  his  reason  was  convinced ,  while  I  was  maintaining  that 
the  feelings  must  be  excited  of  themselves.  I  said  nothing  but 
what  I  have  heard  you  say,  and  what  you  have  taught  me  so 
well  to  feeL  The  author  was  so  much  afraid  that  she  would 
quarrel  with  him  again  <hat  the  little  he  said  was  in -opposition 
to  me,  while  he  agreed  with  me  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  the  changes  which  she  required.  The  sup- 
per was  like  a  supper  at  Limeville ; — we  all  exevted  ourselves 
to  talk  and  nobody  said  a  word.  After  supper  we  iooked  at  .the 
globe ;  or  rather  Voltaire,  the  fat  lady  and  I  did ;  for  the  charm- 
ing Nymph  said  nothing,  _she  pretended  to  be  asleepu^ 

The  ruling  passion  of  the  ftiir  Emily  was  iihe  love  of 
geometry,  and  she  thought  that  no  other  study  was  worth 
pursuing.  She  tried  to  persuade  Vohaire  Bot 'to^SPFrke 
poetry,  and  made  him  publish  a  work  upon  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  which  was  the  principal  means  of  first  intro- 
ducing it  into  France.  He  was  employed  at  this  itime 
upon  the  A^  €f  Lauis  XIV,  but  it  found  no  fovor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nymph,  and  she  actually  took  the  manuscript 
from  him  and  locked  it  up  in  her  own  desk,  refusing  to 
let  him  finish  it  under  pretence,  that  there  was  no  use  in 
writing  a  work,  which  eould  not  be  printed  when  it  was 
done.  Partly  from  personal  jealousy  and  partly  from « 
fear  that  he  would  commit  himself  by  imprudent  publi- 
cations, his  motions  were  all  so  narrowly  observed  by  her, 
that  he  could  not  move  from  one  apartment  in  the  house 
to  another,  without  having  a  servant  sent  after  him  to  call 
him  back.  Never  many  says  Madame  de  Graffigny,  was 
so  strictly  watched  or  enjoyed  so  little  M)erty»,  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  this  sort  ofsummUance. 
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Voltaire  was  writing  a  reply  to  some  attack  that  had 
been  made  upon  him,  which  the  Nymph  did  ikot  think  it 
prudent  for  him  to  publish,  and  which  he  was  of  course 
obliged  to  keep  out  of  her  sight  and  knowledge.  Mau- 
pertuis,  the  philosopher,  being  on  a  visit  there  at  the 
time,  Voltaire  watched  his  opportunity  one  day  when  he 
thought  Madame  du  Ch&telet  entirely  occupied  with  lines 
and  angles,  and  sent  for  Madame  de  Graffigny,  thinking 
to  indulge  himself  by  reading  to  her  in  private  a  portion 
of  his  defence.  Before  he  could  finish  the  &rst  sentence, 
says  our  sentimental  Peruvian,  Madame  du  Chlitelet 
appeared  at  the  door,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  counte> 
nance  pale  with  anger.  After  a  moment  of  mutual  silence 
and  embarrassment,  she  said  to  me,  *'  Madame,  with  your 
permission  I  wish  to  speak  to  Monsieur.*^  I  pretended  not  to 
hear  her,  and  kept  my  seat  Voltaire  then  took  courage  and 
addressed  her  thus,  'Eh  bien  f  out !  I  am  reading  some- 
thing to  Madame;  is  there  any  crime  m  that?'  She 
attempted  to  restrain  her  rage,  and  began  to  criticise  and 
find  fault  with  the  work  Voltaire  replied,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  growing  warm,  when  the  lady,  unable  to  contain 
herself,  went  out  in  a  fury. 

Madame  du  ChS,telet,  with  all  her  activity  and  perse- 
verance, seems  to  have  brought  but  little  to  pass.  It  was 
charitably  said  of  her  by  one  of  her  intimate  female 
friends,  that  siawke  witkout  fire  was  the  emblem  of  her 
character.  Her  commentaries  on  Newton,  are,  we  be- 
lieve, but  little  valued,  and  she  is  now  remembered  only 
by  the  place  she  holds  in  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Voltaire; 

The  private  habits  of  these  persons  are  detailed  in  aa 
amusing  way  in  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stael,  n^e  de 
Launey,  to  Madame  du  Defiand,  published  with  this 
coJlection.    The  follawing  passages  axe  extract,  l 
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^Madameda  ChlteleC  and  Voltaire  who  had  been  expected 
Kjo-^jy  and  vrhom  we  had  lost  sigkt  pf,  ^q^ppeared  kist  night  aft 
midnight  lyce  two  spectres  ]  with  «u!i  ^or  of  embalmed  bodies 
whi6h  ihey  seamed  to  have  brought  with  them  from  the  tombs. 
We  were  jnst  rising  from  supper;  but  they  were  famished 
spectres  and  a.  sapper  was  to  be  provided  for  them,  and,  which 
was  more,  beds,  which  were  not  ready.  The  htousekeeper  who 
was  already  cusleep  rose  in  great  haste.  Chufa'lad.  •offered  his 
room  for  pressing  emergencies,  and  in  this  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  it ;  he  removed  with  as  much  precipitation  and  indigo 
nation  €Us  an  amiy  surprised  in  camp, .  leaving  a  part  of  his 
ba^age  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Voltaire  was  very  wrfi 
satisfied  with  his  quarters,  btit  this  did  not  jcon9o\e  (riiya  in  the 
least.  The  lady  was  not  satisfied  with  her  bed,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  remove  her  to  day.  Observe  that  for  want  of  servants 
she  has  made  this  bed  herself,  and  discovered  a  defect  in  the 
mattress,  which  I  believe  wounded  her  acute  perceptions  more 
than  her  delicate  body,  iln  the  interim  she  is  in  a  room  which 
is  promised  to  some  one  else,  and  she  will  leave  it  on  Friday  for 
that  of  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois  who  is  going  one  of  these 
days. 

'  Our  spectres  do  not  show  themselves  at  all  in  the  day  time. 
They  appeared  yesterday  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening :  — 
he  is  describing  exploits,  she  commenting  on  Newton.  They 
neither  choose  to  play  or  walk  ;  and  are  mere  cyphers  in  a  circle 
where  their  leamed  vmtings  are  not  cared  for.  What  is  worse 
is, — that  this  evening  the  spectre  has  delivered  a  vehement 
discourse  against  the  freedom  of  choosing  sides  in  Cavagnole ; 
this  was  delivered  in  a  tone  which  among  us  is  utterly  unheard 
of,  and  heard  vnth  a  moderation  no  less  surprising.' 

'  Mauiame  du  Ch^elet  is  to-day  in  her  third  room,  she  could 
not  bear  that  which  she  had  chosen.  It  was  noisy •^  there  was 
4m6he  withotitfire.  It  setms  to  me  that  this  is  her  enibkm.  She 
tells  me  that  she  does  not  care  for  this  difficulty  at  night,  but  in 
the  day  time  ^hile  she  is  at  weric,  when  it  disturbs  her  ideas. 
She  is  at  present  reviewing  her  Principles ;  ^  this  is  sun  exercise 

*  The  Principia  o(  Mewtoa. 
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"which  she  goes  through  eydrj  year,  without  which  they  migy 
escape  her  and  perhaps  go  so  far  tkat  she  would  be  left  without 
any  at  aU.  I  reidly  believe  that  l^r  head  is  a  prison  for  them) 
and  not  the  pla(ie  of  their  birth ;  it  i»  on  this  account  tiiat  she 
guards  them  so  carefully.  She  prefers  the  enjojrment  of  this 
occupation  to  aU  aniusement,  and  perusts  in  only  ediowing  her- 
self at  the  end  of  the  evening.  Voltaire  has  made  some  polite 
verses^  whreh  compensate  in  part  for  the  bad  effect  of  their 
unusual  conduct.' 

'•—The  principal  actress,  Madame  de  Chtolet,  preferring  the 
interests  of  her  own  appearance  to  those  of  the  piece,,  appeared 
on  the  stage  with  all  the  pomp  and  elegant  attire  of  a  lady  d 
ihe  court ;  on  this  point  she  had  matter  for  quarrel  with  Vol- 
taire ;  hut  she  is  the  sovereign  and  he  is  the  slave,  I  am  sorry  that 
they  are  gone,  although  I  was  worn  out  with  the  different  whim} 
which  she  made  me  comply  with.' 

'  At  all  events  we  shall  have  a  good  roomr  for  you ;  it  is  that 
which  Madame  du  CbsUelet  seized  upon  after  a  careful  survey 
ef  the  whole  house.  There  will  not  be  quite  so  much  furniture 
in  it  as  she  left  there }  for  she  had  stripped  all  the  rooms  through 
which  she  had  passed  successively  that  she  might  furnish  this. 
We  found  six  or  seven  tables  there  :  she  needed  them  of  all 
sizes; — large  ones  to  hold  her  papers,— heavy  ones  for  her 
desk,  lighter  ones  for  her  ornaments  and  jewelry  i  and  this  fine 
arrangement  even  had  not  secured  her  against  an  accident  like 
that  which  happened  to  Philip,,  when  having  passed  the  night 
in  writing  some  one  upset  a  bottle  of  ink  on  his  despatches. 
The  lady  did  not  exert  herself  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  this 
prince ;  beside,  he  had  written  on  nothing  more  than  state  affairs 
while  her  soiled  manuscript  was  algebra  and  so  much  the  mere 
dif&cult  to  make  legible. 

'  On  this  same  subject,  which  I  ought  to  have  iSni^ed,  I  will 
say  a  word  more  to  you  and  have  done.  The  day  after  their 
departure  I  received  a  letter  of  four  pages,  besides  a  note  in  the 
same  package  which  informed  me  of  a  great  disaster :  M.  de 
Voltaire  has  mislaid  his  piece,  forgotten  to  collect  the  copies  of 
the  parts,  and  lost  the  prologue,  tie  has  enjoined  me  to  £nd 
ihe  whole,  to  send  on  to  him  the  prologue  as  soon  as  possible. 
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hot  by  post  because  they  woiUd  copy  it ;  to  take  care  of  the  parts 
in  fear  of  the  same  treatment;  and  to  lock  up  the  piece  under  a 
hundred  keys.  T  should  have  thought  that  one  lock  would  havd 
been  enough  to  guard  the  treasure.  But  I  have  taken  care  to 
execute  his  orders.' 

But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  already  upon  these 
'follies  of  the  wise/  the  narrative  of  which  is  after  all  but 
little  better  than  mere  scandal.  It  would  even  be  impru* 
dent  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  strict  correctness 
of  all  these  detaib,  as  the  fair  writers  no  doubt  embellished 
the  facts  a  little^  to  give  effect  to  the  picture,  and  make 
their  correspondence  interesting. 

No  individual^  without  deviating  from  a  purely  literary 
career,  ever  turned  his  talents  for  writing  to  so  good  an 
account,  during  his  life  time  as  Voltaire,  whether  we  regard 
his  reputation  as  an  author,  the  wealth  he  acquired,  or  his 
standing  in  the  best  society  of  Europe.  Philosophers  and 
poets  have  before  and  since  associated  with  the  rich  and 
great,  but  generally  on  an  unequal  footing.  Kacine  and 
Moliere  figured  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  as  elegant 
flatterers,  as  the  ministers  of  their  master's  pleasure ;  and 
one  of  his  frowns  was  enough  to  sink  them  into  the 
grave.  Voltaire  on  the  contrary,  was  courted  and  caressed 
by  the  two  greatest  sovereigns  of  his  time,  and  corres- 
ponded with  them  all  his  life,  in  the  most  familiar  way. 
If  they  lost  their  respect  for  him,  instead  of  dying  with 
chagrin  like  Eacine,  he  abused  them  in  his  turn,  and  they 
were  glad  to  make  advances  to  a  reconciliation.  Poverty 
has  hitherto  been  the  epidemic  plague  in  the  republic  of 
letters ;  and  no  effectual  vaccination  has  ever  yet  been 
provided  against  it  Voltaire,  without  any  hereditary 
fortune,  placed  himself  very  early  in  life  by  the  proceeds 
of  his  writings,  in  an  easy  situation,  and  his  wealth  con- 
tinuing to  increase  with  his  years,  he  became  at  last  one 
of  the  most  affluent  private  gentlemen  in  Europe.     Far 
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from  living  in  a  humiliating  pecuniary  dependence  on  the 
great  with  whom  he  associated,  he  lent  them  money. 
The  Mar^chal  de  Eichelieu  was  .a  long  time  in  his  debt, 
and  perhaps  never  paid  what  he  owed  him.  He  lived 
at  his  castle  at  Ferney  like  a  sort  of  independent  sover- 
eign, and  received  from  all  quarters  the  homage  of  his 
admirers,  who  went  away  enchanted  with  the  vivacity  of 
his  conversation  and  the  politeness  and  elegance  of  his 
social  habits.  Some  persons  have  affected  to  speak  with 
an  air  of  mystery  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  a  corrupt  character.  Nothing  however  can 
be  more  improbable.  We  have  seen  that  he  lost  instead 
of  gaining  by  his  titled  friends,  and  the  art  of  raising 
money  by  legerdemain,  if  it  was  ever  known,  has  long 
since  perished.  He  has  himself  explained  the  secret  of 
his  wealth  in  the  little  tract,  entitled  MenuArs  qf  his  oum 
life.  It  is  as  simple  in  itself  as  it  is  honourable  to  his 
good  sense  and  independent  character,  and  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  the  true  one.  U  fiwt  Stre  econame 
dans  sa  jeunesse:  on  accumnde  insensiblement  an  Jands. 
This  he  says  was  the  maxim  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
and  we  have  seen  with  what  success.  He  was  besides 
one  of  the  best  managers  of  money  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  like  some  of  our  men  of  genius,  who  are  above  the 
vulgar  care  of  their  owi\  interest,  though  they  are  not 
above  ruining  their  friends.  He  employed  a  part  of  his 
property  in  profitable  commercial  enterprizes,  and  super- 
intended with  great  care  the  investment  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  injustice  of  contem- 
poraries,  and  the  unerring  impartiality  of  posterity,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  best  security  and  prognostic  of  a 
high  posthumous  reputation  is  a  high  contemporary  one. 
The  world,  though  not  over  ceremonious  and  pei*lmps  at 
times  a  Httle  capricious,  is  generally  clear-sighted  and 
substantially  just      Every  rule,  however,  admits  of  ex- 
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ceptions,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  in  regard  to  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  future  ages  will  confirm  the  judgment 
that  was  passed  upon  him,  by  the  one  in  which  he  lived. 
One  of  Voltaire's  enemies,  Freron,  we  believe,  being 
asked  whether  his  reputation  would  stand  the  test  of 
time,  pointed  to  the  hundred  volumes  of  his  works  and 
replied  in  the  negative,  observing  that  *  no  man's  charac- 
ter could  support  a  long  journey  under  the  weight  of  so 
much  baggage.'  There  is  no  great  force  however  in  this 
remark.  Most  of  the  writers,  who  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation,  have  published  a  great  deal  that  is  not  read ; 
and  their  fame  often  rests  upon  one  or  two  of  their  short- 
est productions.  F^n^lon  was  the  author  of  forty  or  fifty 
more  or  less  voluminous  works,  but  is  only  known  by  the 
Telemachus.  Bossuet  wrote  as  many,  but  we  hear  of 
him  only  by  the  Funeral  Orations  and  the  Discourse  on 
universal  History,  excepting  that  a  Tew  theologicjd  stu- 
dents look  into  the  Variations.  No  voluminous  author 
has  perhaps  ever  written  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  works  less  that  will  finally  be  overlooked  and  forgot- 
ten than  Voltaire.  His  productions  of  great  and  ac- 
kno^edged  value,  with  his  correspondence,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  collection,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  the  letters  will  be  hereafter  at  least  as  interest- 
ing, if  not  more  so,  than  the  rest,  as  well  from  their 
elegant  and  lively  style,  as  from  the  high  standing  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  remark  of 
Freron  is  therefore  unfounded.  With  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  point  in  question,  we  propose  to  make  a  few  cursory 
observations  upon  the  principal  works  of  Voltaire,  which 
on  other  accounts  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to 
our  readers,  although  from  the  little  room  we  have  left 
for  it,  our  notice  must  necessarily  be  extremely  superficicil. 
The  Henriade  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  of  Vol- 
taire's important  works,  and  as  a  serious  epic,  the  first  in 
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pretensious,  but  by  general  consent  not  one  of  the  first 
in  value.  As  we  hold  it  to  be  very  clear  that  an  epic  is 
not  more  difficult  of  execution  and  does  not  require 
higher  powers  of  any  kind,  than  any  long  poem  of  the 
elevated  class,  a  tragedy  for  example,  in  which  Voltaire 
succeeded,  we  must  look  for  the  reason  of  his  compara- 
tive failure  to  something  else  beside  want  of  talent. 
The  fact  probably  is,  that  this  poem  was  written  at  too 
early  an  age,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  maturity  of  the 
author's  powers.  The  mind  like  the  body  advances  in 
some  individuals,  by  a  slow  and  regular  progress,  and  ia 
others  takes  greater  strides  in  a  short  time.  The  talent 
of  Virgil  took  a  start  of  this  description  in  the  interval 
between  the  Culex  and  the  Oeorgics,  and  the  productions 
of  Goethe,  prior  to  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  would  never 
be  suspected  of  coming  from  the  same  pen  with  that 
work.  They  are  cold,  childish,  and  silly,  although  some 
of  them  were  of  as  late  an  age  as  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  while  in  Werther,  which  followed  immediately 
after,  the  pen,  as  was  said  of  Rousseau,  bums  the  paper. 
Pope,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  nearly  as  well  at  twelve  and 
fourteen  as  he  ever  did,  and  with  almost  as  much 
maturity  of  thought,  at  least  if  we  can  believe  that  he 
produced  at  that  age  the  imitations  of  Chaucer.  Be- 
tween the  time  when  Voltaire  wrote  the  Henriade  and 
the  best  of  his  tragedies,  which  were  his  next  publica- 
tions, an  interval  of  several  years  elapsed,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  kept  his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and, 
besides,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  visiting  several  foreign 
countries,  and  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  perse- 
cuted. Persecution,  which  crushes  a  weak  mind,  nnfolds 
to  a  strong  one  the  secret  of  its  own  powers,  that  no  other 
process  can  ever  thoroughly  develop.  We  venture  to 
say,  that  no  man  was  ever  great  in  any  department  of 
intellectual  exertion,  whose  soul  had  not,  in  some  way  or 
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Other,  been  tempered  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  adversity. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  remark  to  say,  that  instances 
may  be  produced,  in  which  the  greatest  men  have 
apparently  nm  through  a  career  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity. *  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,*  says  the 
SQripture,  and  its  secret  trials  are  not  always  the  least 
severe.  To  take  an  example.  For  any  thing  that  is 
publicly  known  the  fine  poet  that  has  touched  the 
enchanting  chords  of  the  'Northern  Harp*  with  such 
exquisite  taste  and  skill,  has  led  a  life  of  constant  success 
and  ease.  But  what  says  the  epilogue  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake? 

« *    *    *    Secret  griefs  the  world  has  never  known ; 
*  That  I  endurfed,  such  woes,  enchantress,  is  thine  own.* 

We  may  add,  however,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  greatness,  that  considering  the  tolemble 
mixture  of  evil  which  enters  into  the  present  state  of 
things,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  fear  that  any  body 
will  be  in  want  of  this  necessary  but  unfortunately  not 
sole  condition. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Henriade,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  subject  is  not  a  remarkably 
fortunate  one,  but  although  we  agree  in  this  opinion,  we 
consider  it  no  apology  for  the  want  of  success,  as  the 
accident  of  choosing  the  best  subject  never  happens  to 
any  but  the  very  best  writers.  The  truth  is  after  all  that 
the  Henriade  is  a  much  better  poem  than  is  generally 
supposed  by  those,  who,  without  having  read  it,  take 
their  opinion  of  it  from  critics  who  are  probably  in  the 
same  predicament.  In  France,  though  it  is  not  consid- 
ered quite  so  good  as  the  best  tragedies  of  its  author,  it  is 
much  valued  and  much  read.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  can  be  compared  with  either  of  the  four  great 
epics:  but  these  happen  to  be  the  productions  upon  which 
their  writers  laid  out   their  whole  stock  of  intellectual 
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wealth,  particularly  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Paradise  Lost. 
For  with  regard  to  the  Iliad  and  iEneid,  the  former  is 
indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  reputation  to  its  curiosity  as 
a  literary  monument,  and  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  any  production  of  a  civilized  age ;  and 
as  to  the  iEneid,  if  it  should  be  thought  extravagant  to 
say  that  its  merits  are  not  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Henriade,  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  that  they  are  of  the 
same  character.  The  ^neid,  as  well  as  the  Henriade>  is 
defective  in  plan,  and  fails  in  attracting  any  interest  to 
the  characters.  Its  great  merit  is  the  charm  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  principal  one  it  is  true  in  all  poetry,  but  which 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Voltaire,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  poem,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  the  vision  of  Henry,  in 
the  seventh  book,  the  passages  in  which  the  poet  describes 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  F^ne^lon.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  latter  is  imitated  in  part  from  the  passage  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  on  the  death  of  Marcellus. 

*  Ciel !  quel  pompeux  amas  d'esclaves  k  genoux 

Est  aux  pieds  de  ce  roi  qui  ies  fait  trembler  tous. 

Quels  honneurs !  quels  respects !  jamais  roi  dans  la  France 

N'accoutuma  son  peuple  k  tant  d'ob^issance. 

Je  le  vols,  comme  vous,  par  la  gloire  anim^, 

Mieux  ob^i,  plus  craint,  peut-0tre  moins  aim^. 

Je  le  vois  ^prouvant  des  fortunes  diverses, 

Trop  fier  dans  ses  succ^s,  mais  ferme  en  ses  traverses  ; 

De  vingt  peuples  ligu^s  bravant  seul  tout  Peffort, 

Admirable  en  sa  vie,  et  plus  grand  dans  sa  mort. 

Si^cle  heureux  de  Louis,  si^cle  que  la  nature 

De  ses  plus  beaux  presents  doit  combler  sans  mesure, 

C'est  toi  qui  dans  la  France  amenes  Ies  beaux  arts  ; 

Sur  toi  tout  I'avenir  va  porter  set  regards  ; 

Les  muses  k  jamais  y  fixent  leur  empire  ; 

La  toile  est  anim^e,  et  le  marbre  respire. 

Quels  sages,  rassembl^s  dans  ces  augustes  lieux, 

Mesurent  Punivers,  et  lisent  dans  les  cieux  ; 
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Et,  dans  la  nuit  obscure  apportant  la  lumiere, 
Sondent  les  profondeurs  de  la  nature  emigre  ? 

*         *         m         m         * 

*  Quel  est  ce  jeune  prince  en  qui  la  majesty 

Sur  son  visage  aimable  delate  sans  fiert^  ? 

D'un  oeil  d'indifii^rence  il  regarde  le  trdne^. 

Ciel !  quelle  nuit  soudaine  k  mes  yeux  Tenvironne  ? 

LA^mort,  autour  de  lui,  vole  sans  s'arrSter ; 

n  tombe  au  pied  du  trdne,  ^tant  pr^s  d'y  monter. 

O  mon  fils !  des  Fran9ais  vous  voyez  le  plus  juste  ; 

Les  cieux  le  formeront  de  votre  sang  auguste. 

Grand  Dieu,  ne  faites-vous  que  montrer  aux  humains 

Cette  fleur  passag^re,  ouvrage  de  vos  mains  ? 

H^las !  que  n'eiit  point  fait  cette  ame  vertueuse ! 

La  France  sous  son  regne  edt  ^t^  trop  heureuse ! 

n  edt  entretenu  I'abondance  et  la  paix  ; 

Mon  fils,  il  efit  compt^  ses  jours  par  ses  bienfails  ; 

II  e(it  aim^  son  peuple.     O  jour  rempli  d'alarmes ! 

O  combien  les  Fran9ais  vont  r^pandre  de  larmes, 

Quand  sous  la  mime  tombe  ils  verront  r^unis 

Et  I'^poux  et  la  femme,  et  la  mere  et  le  fils !  * 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  merit  of  the  Henriade, 
the  tragedies  are  unquestionably  the  most  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  poetical  fame  of  Voltaire  in  his  own  country. 
Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  poems  of  this  class  that  are 
regarded  as  standard  and  classical  productions  by  the 
French,  Voltaire  contributed  about  a  third  part,  besides 
producing  many  others  of  somewhat  inferior  merit,  that 
are  at  times  represented  and  read  with  pleasure.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  make  any  -  particular  remarks 
upon  poems  so  well  known  to  all,  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  French  literature.  It  is  no  serious  objection  to 
them  that  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  different  style 
of  tragedy,  they  appear  somewhat  stiff  and  cold,  hke  all 
the  other  plays  of  the  French  school.  The  taste  for 
poetry  is  conventional  in  all  countries  to  a  degree  which 
is  not  generally  imagined ;  and  when  we  say  that  the 
French  school  of  tragedy  does  not  suit  our  taste,  or  does 
not  please  us  so  well  as  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller, 
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we  only  say  in  other  words  th^t  we  wore  educated  ia 
one  country  and  not  in  another,  without  touching  in  the 
least  degree  the  question  of  their  relative  merits.     And 
as  to  this  question,  which  is  evidently  a  mere  question  of 
forms,  we  have  always  thought  it  surprising  that  it  should 
be  considered  so  important  by  all  the  critics,  French, 
English,  and    German.      It  will  be    admitted    that  it 
requires  equal  genius,  and  first  rate  genius  to  succeed  in 
either  school,  the  classical  or  the  romantic,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  writer  of  first  rate  genius,  will  always,  we 
apprehend,  be  read  with  the  highest  pleasure,  however 
their  form  may  have  been  modified  by  his  education. 
We  should  all  say  in  every  such  case  as  Johnson  does  of 
the   Paradise  Lost,    notwithstanding    his   fondness  for 
rhyme,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  in  any  other 
form  than  what  it  is.     The  truth  is,  that  genius  ennobles 
and  beautifies  every  form,  so  that  the  question  is  entirely 
of  a  secondary  character,  which  of  two  given  forms  is 
abstractedly   superior.     And    as  to  the   question  itself, 
such  as  it  is,  we  must  needs  say,  though  educated  in  a 
romantic  country,  and  labouring  imder  the  consequent 
prejudices,  that  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  fact 
that  the  principles  of  the  classical  school,  in  regard  to  the 
mere  form  of  tragedy  as  a  work  of  art,  are  decidedly 
I)referable. 

Voltaire  adopted  the  form  of  tragedy,  which  had  been 
determined  in  France  by  the  success  of  Corneille  and 
Racine.  But  in  conforming  to  the  same  general  princi- 
ples, he  avoids  some  of  the  faults  in  t£\ste  which  are 
chargeable  upon  his  predecessors.  We  do  not  see  in  his 
tragedies  the  illustrious  heroes  of  former  ages  introduced 
merely  to  languish  at  the  feet  of  a  pretty  woman,  like 
the  Tituses  and  Alexanders  of  Racine,  or  the  Cids  and 
Suetoniuses  of  Corneille.  Cesar  in  Voltaire  as  in  Shak- 
speare  is  the  ambitions  dictator,  while  in  Corneille  he  is 
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the  knight-errant  of  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  We  may 
remark  en  passant  that  the  author  of  Waverly  has  shown 
a  similar  good  judgment  in  the  management  of  his 
characters,  and  has  thereby  been  the  first  to  rescue  the 
historical  romance  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had 
fallen  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Misses 
Porter,  and  others  of  that  stamp.  What  a  contrast 
between  Prince  Charles  Edward,  Claverhouse,  Rob  Roy, 
Mr  Oldbuck,  and  the  rest,  all  natural  business  men  in 
their  way,  and  such  worthies  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
and  Sir  William  Wallace  1  And  we  have  here  a  remark- 
able proof  how  little  comparative  importance  belongs  to 
forms  of  compositions,  since  we  find  that  the  historical 
novel,  which  was  considered  hitherto  as  an  illegiUmato 
one  and  incapable  of  being  treated  in  a  superior  way,  has 
turned  out  in  ^e  tends  of  a  ttian  of  genras,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

To  return  to  Voltaire :  — We  find  in  his  tragedies  a 
considerable  tinge  of  philosophy  resulting  from  the  taste 
tif  the  age  ^&d  his  oT^n,  and'\^hich  sometimes  strikes  the 
teade*  tfs  misplaced  trtr  ill  'littied.  Thus  2?aire,  a  youug 
girl  in  het  t^eils,  broiiight  up  from  her  infency  in  the  se- 
raglio of  the  snltiin  df  JerttSaleto,  and  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  think  or  know  much 
about  gewerai  priticrples  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  on 
religidus  matters:  yet  she  states  the  grounds  of  religious 
tolemtioh  T^th  a  cleame^  and  precision  that  might  ptit 
to  shame  oar  gravest  doctors  of  divinity.  Opinions  ac- 
bdrding  to  this  l)lo>oming  philosopher  are  the  offspring  of 
climate.  'Gfrve  me  the  latitude  and  longitude  where  a 
man  -twts  botn  iand  educated,  and  1  will  tell  you  his  opin- 
ions anil  habits,  with  the  =same  certainty  as  the  colour  of 
his  skin.  To  persecute  or  hate  a  man  for  his  opinions  is 
therefore  ta  persecute  him  for  being  born  and  bred  at  a 
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certain  time  and  pla^  rather  than  another,  as  if  this  were 
a  thing  at  his  option. 

'  J'eusse  ^t^  pr^s  du  Gange  esclave  des  faux  dieux, 
Ckr^tienne  k  Paris,  Miuulmane  en  ces  lieux.' 

Now,  though  all  this  is  very  true,  we  apprehend  that  it 
bears  with  it  internal  evidence  of  being  out  of  place,  for 
the  climate  of  the  seraglio  of  Jerusalem  is  certainly  not 
the  climate  of  philosophy,  and  if  any  such  exotic  product 
were  forced  in  it,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  guardians  of  that  Eartlily  Paradise  than  its 
tenants.  Detached  verses  may  be  quoted  from  the  trag- 
edies in  which  philosophical  thoughts  are  expressed  with 
great  force  and  beauty :  as  the  following, 

*  Le  premier  qui  fUt  roi  flit  un  soldat  heureux. 
Qui  sert  bien  son  pays,  n'a  pas  besoin  d'ayeux.' 

an  allusion  to  the  noble  sentiment  of  Hector  in  the  Iliad, 

The  most  remarkable  however  of  the  philosophical  pas- 
sages in  the  tragedies  is  the  scene  in  IVfohomet,  in  which 
the  prophet  explains  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca  the 
principles  which  regulate  his  conduct  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  discussion  between  these  two  personages 
of  the  important  philosophical  question,  how  far  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  undertake  a  reform  of  the  religion  of 
his  country  and  age,  and  on  what  principles  he  ought  to 
proceed.  Mahomet  is  the  reformer  and  Zopyrus  the 
supporter  of  established  systems.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers 
to  require  any  notice  of  them.  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau 
pronounces  this  scene  to  be  the  best  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  French  tragedy.  But  although  it  is  written  with 
force  and  eloquence,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
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judgment  of  the  citizen  of  Geneva  was  not  dictated  in 
part  by  personal  prejudices.  It  was  natural  enough  for 
one  who  had  often  meditated  upon  this  great  point  of 
casuistry  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  argument  power- 
fully stated  in  the  finest  poetry.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  would  hardly  perceive  the  drift  of  the 
controversy  and  of  course  would  take  very  little  interest 
In  it:  and  the  best  scene  in  a  tragedy  is  the  one  that 
produces  the  greatest  efiect  The  passions  on  the  con* 
trary  being  common  to  all  classes,  the  lowest  of  the 
spectators  may  be  nearly  as  much  affected  by  a  striking 
exhibition  of  their  movements  as  the  highest,  although 
they  may  not  be  able  to  judge  quite  so  nicely  on  the 
merits  of  the  performance  as  a  work  of  art. 

If  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  are  the  most  solid  founda- 
tions of  his  fame  in  France,*  his  historical  works  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  of  the  rest  to  make  him 
known  in  foreign  countries,  and  -stand  as  fair  a  chance  of 
being  generally  read  hereafter.  The  Essay  on  the 
Manners  of  different  Kaiions  with  the  Ages  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XVj  form  a  complete  universal  history  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Besides  these  he  has  given  in  separate  works  the  history 
of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and  of 
the  French  Parliament.  The  Essay  on  the  Manners  is 
the  most  considerable  of  these  productions,  and  will  bear 
a  comparison  both  in  respect  to  style  and  substance  with 
any  historical  work  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  of 
all  histories  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  amusing.  No 
bokiy  had  previously  thought  it  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  kind  of  writing  to  relax  from  a  steady  and, 
sustained  gravity,  and  it  was  usual  to  observe  almost  as 
much  form  and  ceremony  in  describing  the  actions  of 
kings  and  princes,  as  in  approaching  their  persons.  Vol- 
taire being  no  respecter  of  authority,  dead  or  living, 
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enlivens  his  narrative  with  satirical  sallies  against  the 
follies  of  these  personages*  often  not  less  prominent  than 
their  crimes ;  and  this,  it  may  be  safely  said,  was  the 
only  way  of  treating  with  success  the  barbarous  and 
bloody  period  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  subject  The 
work  loses  something  of  its  interest  by  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  the  reader  is  carried  from  one  event 
to  another.  The  introductory  volume  was  written  at  a 
later  period  of  life  when  the  author's  abhorrence  of 
fanaticism  had  degenerated  into  fanaticism  itself,  and  has 
but  little  value.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV  is  even  more 
finished  and  agreeable)  as  a  piece  of  composition  than 
the  Essay,  but  the  writer  with  all  his  philosophy  appears 
to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  military  glory  of  the  early 
part  of  this  reigu,  or  else  was  making  court  to  his  hero's 
successor.  The  picture  of  Louis  is  too  much  flattered, 
and  the  historian  dwells  with  a  foolish  complacency  upon 
the  showy  pageants  which  Were  exhibited  at  courts  and 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  not  only  too  frivolous  to 
be  worth  the  public  attention,  but  are  mortally  tiresome 
to  every  body  engaged  in  them,  even  while  they  are 
going  on.  The  age  of  Louis  XV  is  an  unfinished  sketch, 
but  contains  some  fine  passages,  as  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Foi^tenoy.  The  History  of  Charles  XII  is 
a  charming  little  work  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel, 
and  is  probably  more  read  than  any  other  historical 
production.     The  other  two  are  of  inferior  merit. 

Besides  the  works  now  mentioned,  which  compose  the 
solid  materials  of  the  reputation  of  this  great  genius,  there 
is  a  crowd  of  lighter  and  smaller  productions  in  prose  and 
verse,  that  are  almost  eclipsed  under  the  superior  splendor 
of  the  larger  works,  but  which,  had  he  never  written  any 
thing  else,  would  have  conferred  upon  their  author  the 
most  brilliant  reputation.  Some  of  them  are  tainted  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  a  vice  which  luckily  for  his 
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reputation,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  more  important  works. 
Candide  is  of  this  class,  the  sharpest  satire  that  ever  was 
composed,  and  one  which  has  gaiety  enoughi  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  to  redeem  its  grossness.  The  fine 
Uttle  story  of  Zadig  is  free  from  this  exception.  It  was 
written  expressly  for  a  princess  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  in  her  house.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of 
publications  in  almost  every  walk  of  literature,  Voltaire 
found  time  for  an  extensive  correspondence  with  most  of 
the  distinguished  literary  cheuracters,  and  many  of  the  first 
political  ones  in  Europe,  as  Frederic  the  Great,  Catharine 
II  of  Kussia,  the  Mar^chal  de  Kichelieu,  President  Ren- 
ault, D ' Alembert,  and  others.  The  greater  part  of  this 
correspondence  has  found  its  way  into  the  collection  of 
his  works,  and  will  probably,  as  we  have  Wnted  before, 
form  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  it,  in  the  opinion 
of  posterity.  As  one  of  the  multitude  of  proofs  with  what 
a  reverence  approaching  to  idolatry,  this  celebrated  person 
was  regarded,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  debated  in 
the  French  Academy  after  his  death,  whether  the  chair 
which  he  had  occupied  in  that  body  should  not  be  left 
forever  vacant.  The  proposition  passed  in  the  negative, 
but  as  far  at  least  as  regarded  his  immediate  successor,  it 
seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  substance.  Ducis,  a 
small  poet  of  the  day,  took  his  place,  and  found  himself 
as  much  at  ease  as  the  snail  in  La  Fontaine's  Fable,  that 
froze  to  death  in  a  lobster  shell. 

We  shall  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close  with  a  trifling 
anecdote,  which  perhaps  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  and 
which  we  lately  met  with  in  a  French  newspaper.  We 
think  it  carries  internal  proof  of  authenticity.  It  relates 
to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Voltaire^  which  this  writer 
has  rendered  so  illustrious,  and  which  we  believe  is  com- 
monly thought  to  have  been  either  entirely  arbitrary  or 
taken  from  some  little  estate,  according  to  the  custom 
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vnih  French  gentlemen  of  that  day.  It  is  now  said  hoW^ 
ever  to  be  merely  a  transposition  of  the  letters  composing 
the  original  signature  which  he  employed  in  early  life. 
His  family  name,  it  is  well  known,  was  Artmet,  and 
having  an  elder  brother  he  used  to  sign  his  name  when 
yonng  Arouet  I  I; — le  Jeune,  The  word  VokcdTe  is  an 
anagram  or  transposition  of  the  letters  in  this  signature. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  have  not  so 
far  distrusted  the  moral  sentiment  of  our  readers,  as  to 
imitate  the  example  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  brethren  abroad,  and  fall  into  passionate  exclama- 
tions upon  the  immorality  disclosed  by  this  work,  as  well 
in  the  state  of  society  as  in  the  individuals,  whose  names 
occur  in  our  article.  No  person  needs  be  told  that  many  in 
the  higher  classes  abroad — we  are  not  aware  that  any  con- 
siderable exception  is  to  be  made  of  one  country  over  others 
—are  scandalously  corrupt,  in  the  article  of  private  morals. 
We  read  their  works,  recognize  their  talents,  do  justice 
to  their  accomplishments,  mingle  as  one  may  say  in  their 
company,  with  this  exoeption,  and  are  on  our  guard  on 
this  point.  We  indeed,  in  this  country,  where  the  suspi* 
cion  of  laxity  in  the  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life 
'fixes  a  stigma  on  its  subjects,  might  claim  a  right  to  bear 
loud  testimony,  did  it  serve  any  good  purpose,  against 
European  corruption.  But  we  would  gently  hint  to  our 
English  brethren  to  abstain  from  any  similar  denuncia* 
tions  of  French  society,  till  that  great  scandal  of  the 
civilized  world  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  peers 
of  the  British  realm,  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 
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THE  ART  OP  BEING  HAPPY  * 

[North  American  Review,  July,  1828.] 

The  author  of  the  little  work  before  us  has  not  attempt- 
ed any  regular  definition  of  happiness ;  but  assuming 
that  we  all  know  pretty  well  what  it  is,  has  employed 
himself  principally  on  inquiring  how  we  may  attain  it. 
We  are  not  sure  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  end  would  not  have  modified  in  some 
degree  the  notions  of  Mr  Droz,  in  regard  to  the  means. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  he  has  made,  as  he 
conceives,  some  important  discoveries,  or  at  least  greatly 
simplified  and  improved  upon  received  notions.  He  has 
methodized  his  principles  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  he 
entitles  The  Art  of  Being  Happy ;  and  he  believes  that 
by  a  steady  and  judicious  application  of  them,  a  man 
may  realize  the  swrn/mum  bonum  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  importance,  that 
all  theories  respecting  it  are  worth  examining,  should  they 
even  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  less  original  and  valuable 
than  they  are  considered  by  their  authors. 

Mr  Droz  commences  by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
apparent  indifference  of  most  persons  to  their  own  good. 

^  Our  object  in  life,'  he  remarks,  '  is  happiness.  One  would 
think  this  a  sufficiently  familiar  truth ;  but  how  often  is  it  over- 
looked or  depised!    To  see  the  restlessness  and  agitation  of 

4F  Eswi  8iir  VArt  d'Etre  Heureux^  par  Joseph  Dboz,  de  I'Acad^mie 
Fran^aise.    4»«  Edition.    12ino.    pp.  33^.    Paris.    1825. 
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many  persons,  one  would  suppose  that  the  great  affair  was  not 
to  be  happy,  but  to  be  rich,  or  to  obtain  some  office.' 

And  again; 

'  Make  happiness  the  principal  object  of  your  life.  When  one 
of  your  neighbors  says  to  you,  "  My  speculations  are  successfal; 
I  shall  certainly  become  immensely  rich ; "  and  another,  "  I 
shall  doubtless  carry  my  election,  and  am  on  the  high  road  of 
political  advancement;''  reply  with  equal  self-satisfaction,  "As 
for  me,  I  hope  to  enjoy  many  happy  days." ' 

Although  the  mass  of  mankind,  iii  Jetimihg  at  various 
unsubstantial  objects  of  pursuit,  overlook,  in  the  opinioil 
of  our  author,  the  search  afler  happiness,  he  admits  that 
there  are  some  illustrious  exceptions;  and redi^ous amoi^ 
them  our  countryman  Dr  Fraiiklin,  of  whotti  he  speaks  i& 
the  following  high  terms. 

'  We  see,  from  time  to  time,  appearing  among  oa^  some  of 
those  rare  individuals  whom  nature  intended  as  models  «f  moral 
beauty.  Such  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  pride  of  the  new 
world.  I  have  often  perused  the  pages  in  which  he  describes 
his  plan  for  aiming  at  moral  perfection,  and  which  he  concludes 
as  follows.  "Although  I  have  not  attained  the  perfection  at 
which  I  aimed,  and  have  even  fallen  very  far  short  of  it,  my 
endeavors  have  nevertheless  rendered  me  better  and  happier 
than  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  made  the  attempt,  a^  a 
person  who  tries  to  improve  ih  penmanship  by  imitating  a 
copperplate  model,  although  he  should  not  equal  the  correctneBs 
and  elegance  of  the  engraving,  may  yet  acquire  a  more  easy  and 
legible  hand  than  he  had  before.  It  may  be  interesting  to  my 
posterity  to  know  that  I  owe,  under  Providence,  to  this  little 
artifice,  the  happiness  which  I  have  constantly  enjoyed  np  to 
my  seventy-ninth  year,  in  which  I  write  these  lines.  Should 
the  rest  of  my  life  be  disturbed  by  misfortunes,  the  recollection 
of  the  preceding  period  will  enable  me  to  support  them  with 
resignation." ' 
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While  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Dro2,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  our  illustrious  townsman,  and 
particularly  in  his  approbation  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  above  extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  hfe, 
we  cannot  but  remark  that  it  does  not  appear  to  confirm, 
so  explicitly  as  our  author  supposes,  his  favorite  notion 
of  the  great  importance  of  making  the  direct  pursuit  of 
happiness  the  principal  object  Dr  Franklin  assures  us 
in  this  passage  that  by  the  use  of  certain  means,  which 
he  describes,  he  had  lived  happily  up  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  But  what  were  these  means  ?  Did  they  consist  in 
making  happiness  the  direct  and  principal  object  of  pur- 
suit ?  Quite  the  contrary,  as  appears  from  the  showing 
of  Mr  Droz  himself  *  I  have  often  pemsed,*  says  our 
author  as  above  quoted,  *  the  pages  in  which  Franklin  de- 
scribes his  plan  for  arriving  at  moral 'perfection^  Moral 
perfection,  then,  was  the  mark  to  which  our  philosopher 
directed  his  view.  By  aiming  not  immediately  at  happi- 
ness, but  at  moral  perfection  or  virtue,  he  succeeded,  it 
appears,  in  making  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  vir- 
tuous and  happy.  The  conclusion  is  (as  far  as  a  single 
example  can  be  depended  on)  that  if  a  man  would  be 
happy  he  must  endeavor  to  be  virtuous,  and  that  if  he 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  this,  happiness  will  come  of 
itself.  Mr  Droz,  on  the  contrary,  advises  that  we  should 
aim  directly  and  immediately  at  happiness,  leaving  moral 
perfection  (of  which,  indeed,  he  says  but  little)  to  come 
in  by  the  way,  as  it  may  or  can.  Waiving  any  inquiry 
into  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that  the  example  and  precepts  of  Franklin, 
instead  of  confirming,  as  he  appears  to  imagine,  the  theory 
of  our  author,  are  exactly  opposed  to  it,  and  as  far  as  they 
have  weight,  completely  refute  it  in  its  foundation.  Had 
Mr  Droz  examined  more  carefully,  and  followed  out  into 
its  consequences  the  principle  supposed  in  the  single  pas- 
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sage  above  quoted,  he  would  probably,  if  he  really  feel 
the  veneration  which  he  professes,  for  *  the  pride  of  the 
new  world,'  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  writing 
his  book,  at  least  in  its  present  shape.  In  fact,  his  theory 
and  that  of  Dr  Franklin,  instead  of  coinciding,  plainly 
exhibit  the  adverse  colors  of  the  two  great  rival  schools 
of  philosophy,  into  which  the  moral  world  has  always 
been  divided.     Franklin  wishes  us  to  frequent 

*  The  marble  porch  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  and  Tully ;' 

while  Mr  Droz  would  conduct  us,  in  preference,  to  certain 
pleasure  gardens  of  somewhat  doubtful  fame,  which  were 
laid  out  in  olden  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  said 
porch,  but  were  never  much  patronized  by  the  good  soci- 
ety of  Athens.  We  regret,  by  the  bye,  to  learn  that  our 
fair  friend.  Miss  Frances  Wright,  lately  consented  to  pass 
a  few  days  in  these  same  suspicious  gardens ;  but  ven- 
ture to  hope,  that  she  has  only  been  upon  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation, and  will  not  think  of  making  them  her  habitual 
residence.* 

By  aiming  at  moral  perfection,  it  appears  that  Dr 
Franklin  not  only  partially  attained  his  object,  but  suc- 
ceeded besides  in  realizing  a  good  measure  of  happiness. 
Whether  a  man,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
Mr  Droz,  should  regard  happiness  as  his  direct  and  imme- 
diate object,  would  in  that  way  be  likely  to  make  any 
corresponding  approaches  towards  the  attainmi«ut_  of 
moral  perfection,  is  perhaps  uncertain.     But  waving  thi^ 

*See  her  work,  entitled  A  Few  Days  at  Athens,  which  contains  a  very 
ingenious  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Epicurean  phflosophy,  in  the 
antique  form  of  dialogues.  Although  we  disapprove  the  doctrine,  which  is 
also  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  principles  recommended  in  the  Views 
of  Society  aiid  Manners  in  America,  by  the  same  lady,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  literary  execution  of  it  as  highly  creditable  to  the  learning  and  talents  oi 
the  fair  writer. 
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point,  which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject, 
there  is  room  to  fear  that  the  method  recommended  by 
our  author  may  not  be  so  efiectual,  even  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  happiness  itself,  as  he  appears  to  imagine.  There 
are  some  things  which  are  come  at  by  an  indirect  process, 
more  easily  than,  by  a  direct  one ;  and  many  competent 
judges  believe  that  happiness  is  one  of  the  number.  We 
strongly  incline  to  this  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the 
pretended  art  of  being  happy  is  very  much  like  the  (wt  of 
making  gold^  which  at  one  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
so  many  of  the  learned,  but  which  has  long  been  admit- 
ted to  be  almost  the  only  process  by  which  gold  cannot 
be  made.  Make  shoes,  make  coats,  make  hats,  make 
houses,  make  almost  anything  you  please  (except 
perhaps  books),  and  you  in  fact  make  gold,  because  the 
product  of  your  labor,  whatever  it  may  be,  converts  itself 
naturally  in  your  hands  into  that  valuable  metal.  But  once 
attempt  to  make  gold  by  a  direct  process,  and  you  not  only 
fail  in  your  object,  but  sustain  a  total  loss  of  the  time,  labor, 
and  capital  employed  in  the  operation.  The  case,  we 
imagine,  is  nearly  the  same  with  studying  directly  the 
art  of  being  hxippy.  Study  politics,  study  law,  study 
commerce,  study  agriculture,  study  any  of  the  fine  or 
mechanical  arts,  and  you  in  fact  study  happiness,  because 
independently,  of  the  immediate  fruit  of  skill,  in  this  or 
that  department  of  knowledge  and  practice,  which  you 
derive  from  your  studies,  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of 
being  happy,  than  to  pursue  with  activity  and  diligence 
almost  any  honest  employment.  But  no  sooner  does  a 
man  set  about  studying  directly  how  he  shall  be  happy, 
than  he  is  pretty  sure  to  become  completely  miserable. 
D*Alembert  maintained,  in  conversation,  that  happiness 
was  an  exclusive  privilege  of  those  whom  the  world  calls 
wretched.  Qui  est-ce  qui  est  heureux  ?  said  he,  and  then 
replied  to  his  own  question.  Quelque  miserable ;  that  is  to 
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say,  '  Your  poor  devil  is  your  only  happy  m^o.'  An4 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  as  well  as  much  consolation, 
in  this.  The  common  blessings  which  PrpvidencQ 
distri|)utes  abundantly  to  the  prudent  and  virtUQUSi  of 
even  the  humblest  classes,  are  no  doubt  quite  as  condu- 
cive to  happiness  as  the  imaginary  and  illusive  advantage^ 
of  the  favorites  of  fortune.  But  if,  reversing  the  question 
of  P'Alembert,  we  ask,  'Qui  e$t'ce  qui  est  miserahkl 
*  Who  is  the  real  poor  devil  ?  *  we  may  perhaps  reply 
with  confidence,  that  it  is  the  man  who  is  always  study- 
ing to  be  happy.  The  experience  of  the  world  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  from  Seged,  king  of  Ethiopia,  down  to 
the  luckless  school-boy,  groaning  under  the  burden  of  a 
holiday,  confirms  this  notion.  And  there  appears  to  be  a 
deep  philosophical  reason  for  the  fact,  at  which  we  have 
already  hinted.  It  is,  that  happiness  was  not  intended  by 
nature  to  be  the  direct  result  of  an  operation,  performed 
with  the  immediate  purpose  of  attaining  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  indirect  result  of  an  operation  intended 
immediately  and  principally  for  the  attainment  of  another 
object,  which  is  (according  to  the  theory  of  Franklin,  no 
doubt  the  true  one,)  moral  perfection  or  virtue. 

The  leading  principle  of  Mr  Droz,  which  makes  happi- 
ness the  direct  apd  exclusive  object  of  pursuit,  is  there- 
fore, we  think,  erroneous,  and  his  whole  doctrine  fails  of 
course,  in  its  foundation,  or,  in  the  French  phrase,  peche 
par  sa  base.  Nevertheless,  as  our  author  professes  to 
teach  us  the  art  of  being  happy,  and  as  credit  is  generally 
allowed  to  every  man  in  the  art  he  professes,  omni  perito 
in  sua  arte  credendu/m  est,  it  may  be  proper,  before  we 
condemn  his  theory,  to  survey  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

After  establishing  as  a  preliminary  maxim,  that  the 
attainment  of  happiness  is  the  proper  object  of  life,  our 
author  proceeds  to  explain  the  means  by  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  eflfected.     The  first  requisite  is,  that 
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we  should  exempt  ourselves  entirely  from  the  trammels 
of  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world  that  is  going  on 
about  ns.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  that  we  can  be  inde- 
pendent; and  independence,  according  to  Mr  JDroz,  is 
essential  to  happiness. 

'  The  only  true  independence  is  that  which  we  enjoy  when  we 
dispose  of  all  6iir  time  at  discretion,  without  being  embarrassed 
with  professional  or  other  business.  This  sort  of  liberty  is 
oppressive  to  the  unoccupied  {hommes  inoccupes)^  but  to  others  is 
a  source  of  real  happiness.  How  charming  it  is  to  say  to  one's 
self,  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  "  This  day  is  wholly  my 
own."  The  Epicurean  passes  a  delightful  hour,  before  he  rises, 
in  reflectihg  on  the  pleasures  of  independence.' 

We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  Mr  Droz  avows  in 
this  passage  his  adhesion  to  the  school  of  philosophy  with 
which  we  had  identified  him.  Habeo  conJUentem  reum ; 
in  the  language  of  the  great  Koman  orator.  As  respects 
the  principle  supposed,  our  author's  Utopia  bears  a. 
singular  resemblance  to  that  of  Gonzalo  in  the  Tempest 

In  Ordenr  to  be  happy,  we  must  have  nothing  to  do,  no 
professions,  no  trades,  no  business  of  any  kind ; 

'  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit,  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  no  use  of  service, 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contracts. 
Successions  ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard  none , 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil, 
J^  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty ; ' 

and  afterwards ; 

*  All  things  in  commcHi  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  6r  endeavor ;  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  giin,  or  need  of  any  engine 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth 
Of  her  own  kind  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people.' 
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The  picture,  no  doubt,  has  a  very  seducing  aspect  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  our  author, 
as  in  that  of  the  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples,  the  lat- 
ter end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning. 
Gonzalo,  aHer  declaring  that  he  would  have  no  sover- 
eignty in  the  island,  concludes  by  affirming,  that  he 

*  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age.' 

Mr  Droz,  in  like  manner,  while  setting  forth  the  freedom 
from  all  occupation  as  the  chief  element  of  happiness, 
remarks  in  the  same  sentence,  that '  to  unoccupied  men 
the  want  of  occupation  is  oppressive,  but  that  to  others  it 
is  a  source  of  real  happiness.*  Now  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  who  are  ^e  ot^ters  intended  in  this 
phrase.  We  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  per- 
sons who  are  unoccupied  will  be  unhappy ;  but  on  our 
view  of  the  subject,  all  persons  who  have  no  occupation 
•  are  unoccupied.  The  others  who,  on  the  theory  of  Mr 
Droz,  are  to  enjoy  (he  delights  of  the  dolcefar  niente, 
seem  to  us  to  belong  to  the  same  category  with  the  rest 
of  the  three  children,  who  ran  away  when  their  comrades 
fell  into  the  water ; 

'  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice, 

All  on  a  summer's  day, 
It  so  fell  out  they  all  fell  in, 

The  rest  they  ran  away.' 

Mr  Droz  may  perhaps  reply,  that  the  happy  few  in- 
tended are  those  who,  having  really  nothing  to  do,  are 
able  to  create  occupation  for  themselves.  But  this  explan- 
ation, which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  language, 
is  also  in  itself  replete  with  difficulties.  Why  present,  as 
the  principal  element  of  happiness,  what  is  misery  to  the 
greater  number,  and  paradise  only  to  one  in  a  thousand  ? 
And  again;    How  does  it  appear,  that  the  occupation 
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which  a  man  creates  for  himself  is  so  much  more  agtee-* 
able  than  that  which  devolves  upon  him  by  the  effect  of 
circumstances?  Is  occupation,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  a  sort  of  moral  disease,  which  is  fktal  when  forced 
Upon  a  man  in  the  natural  Way,  but  which,  when  he  gives 
it  to  himself,  not  only  becomes  less  malignant,  like  the 
small  pox  when  contracted  by  inoculation,  but  is  actually 
converted  into  a  principle  of  health  and  wellbeing  ?  Does 
experience  cbiifirm  this  singular  theory  ?  We  think  not. 
Take  the  example^ of  the  Count  de  Caylus,  a  French 
nobleman,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  of  engrarvings  from  antique  vases, 
with  a  learned  and  elegant  commentary.  Je  grave,  said 
the  Count  to  a  brother  nobleman,  by  Wsty  of  apology  for 
devoting  himself  to  an  employment  Which  the  other 
regarded  as  beneath  their  common  dignity,/g^at;e  pawr 
ne  pas  me  pendre,  '  I  engrave,  that  I  may  not  hatig  my- 
self !'  The  Count  was  one  of  the  select  number  who, 
having  really  nothing  to  do,  are  able  to  create  occupation 
for  themJselves,  and  ought,  on  our  author's  system,  to  have 
been  perfectly  happy.  Yet  what  was  the  extent  of  his 
felicity?  Forsooth  to  escape  hanging.  A  pretty  defini- 
tion of  the  summum  honuni !  Instead  of  confirming  the 
theory  of  Mr  Droz,  the  example  of  M.  de  Caylus  rather 
tends  to  establish  the  reverse.  Many  excellent  citizens, 
in  all  countries,  have  obtained  reputation,  wealth  and 
happinisss,  by  pursuing,  as  a  means  of  support,  the  same 
respectable  occupation  of  engraving,  which  seems  to  have 
conferred  up6n  the  Cbunt  no  other  benefit,  than  that  of 
"leaving  his  neck  from  the  po6ket  hanclkerchief  or  the  pen- 
knife. And  we  ddiibt  hot  that  the  general  current  of 
exkmplds  would  sustain  tbe  moral  dedadble  from  that  of 
the  learned  Frenchman. 

Indepeiidehtly  therefore  of  the  glaiing  incohsistehey 
observable  in  this  passage,  we  arc  quite  clear  in  the  per- 

J8* 
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BuasioD,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  world  is  against 
Mr  Droz  on  the  main  point,  and  in  favor  of  the  pursuit 
of  some  honest  employment)  as  one  of  the  most  effica* 
cious  means  for  attaining  happiness.  All  the  principal 
books  are  agreed  in  this.  What  says  Voltaire  for  exam^ 
pie, — a  high  authority  with  our  author  ?  Le  travail  eloigne 
de  noust  trais  grands  mauXy  le  vice,  le  besain,  et  V  ennuL 
*  Labor  secures  us  against  three  great  evils,  vice,  want, 
and  ennui*  What  says  Dr  Franklin,  *  the  pride  of  the 
new  world,* —  the  magnus  Apollo  of  Mr  Droz  ?  If  our 
author  would  know,  let  him  read  Poor  Richard,  JLe  Bon- 
hmvme  Richard^  as  the  French  translate  it,  where  he  will 
find  but  slender  encouragement  to  be  idle.  We  cannot 
indeed  but  express  our  wonder,  that  a  writer,  whose  chief 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  inculcate  the  advantages  of  idle* 
ness,  should  have  selected  the  author  of  the  *  Way  to 
Wealth,'  as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Finally, 
what  says  the  Bible  ?  For  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Mr  Droz  is  a  good  Christian,  and  will  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  precepts  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel.  The 
Epicurean  practice  of  lying  in  bed  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  ruminate  upon  the  pleasure  of  having 
nothing  to  do  through  the  day,  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon  in 
no  very  flattering  terms.  *  As  the  door  turneth  upon  its 
hinges,  so  doth  the  slothful  man  in  his  bed.'  Does  Mr  Droz 
conceive,  that  the  happiness  of  a  wise  and  good  man 
consists  in  imitating  the  mechanical  action  of  a  door  turn* 
ing  upon  its  hinges  ?  *  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one 
that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.'  Are 
poverty  and  want  the  chief  elements  of  happiness  ?  Even 
the  weaker  sex  are  exhorted  to  be  up  betimes  and  doing. 
The  pattern  wife  *  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  household.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.'  Her 
place,  it  seems,  is  no  sinecure ;  but  what  reward  has  she 


for  her  trouble  ?  '  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ; 
lier  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.'  Approved  by  her 
husband,  honored  by  her  children^  the  pride  and  love  of 
«dl  around  her,  our  busy,  little  housewife  is,  after  all,  nol 
-so  badly  off.  Can  Mr  Droz  promise  his  fair  disciples 
anything  better  than  this  as  a  reward  for  being  idle  ?  We 
apprehend  not. 

According  to  our  beUef^  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
is  therefore,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  against  Mx 
iDroz  on  this  point,  and  in  favor  of  the  diligent  pursuit  ot 
4some  regular  occupation,  as  a  principal  element  of  hap- 
piness. It  is  true  that  we  hear  at  times,  from  the  Ital- 
ians, of  the  doke/ar  niente,  or  the  delight  of  having  noth- 
ing to  do;  but  even  in  the  same  quarter,  there  are  not 
wanting  respectable  authorities  in  favor  of  a  dififerenl 
^system.  The  Marquis  of  Spinola,  an  Italian  general, 
celebrated  for  his  miUtary  explcHts  in  the  war  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  upon  a  handsome  pension,  and  of 
course  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  doke  far  nierUe ;  but 
being  one  of  those  persons  without  occupation,  who  are 
also  unoccupied,  he  found  himself  (as  usually  happens, 
even  according  to  our  author,  with  gentlemen  of  this  de- 
scription) mther  ill  at  ease.  While  in  this  situation,  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  ancient  comrades 
of  inferior  rank  in  the  army,  a  captain  perhaps,  or  possibly 
a  colonel ;  and  upon  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, was  answered  that  he  died  of  having  nothing  to  do. 
jMJori  della  malattia  di  non  tenere  niente  a  /are.  Sasta^ 
replied  the  unhappy  Marquis,  with  a  strong  feeUng  of 
sympathy  in  the  fate  of  his  departed  brother  of  the  war, 
bastaper  tm  generals.  *  *T  is  enough  to  have  killed  him, 
had  he  been  a  general.' 

Such,  even  on  Italian  authority,  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  doke  far  niente.     They  appear  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 


same  Wiky  in  oth^r  ranks  and  walls  of  life.  Head,  iof 
example,  in  Lafontaine,  the  story  of  the  cheerfBl  cohler^ 
rendered  miserable  by  a  present  of  a  fiukdred  crewnsr 
and  finally  returning  in'  despair  icy  lay  them  at  the  leet  of 
1^s  wt>tdd*-be  benefa^or,  and-  recover  his  good'hamor  and 
1^  last  Behold  the  luckless  schoolboy  (to  recur  again 
to  one  of  the  examples,  at  which  we  hare  cdready  hinted), 
tomticm  his  natural  occupation  on  some  Thursday  or 
Satmrlftry  afternoon,  iEmd  perishing  under  the  biircSen  of  a? 
hdlidsiy.  See  him  hanging  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
)!^egging  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  give  him  some- 
ifiihgto  do;  while  she,  poor  woman,  aware  that  the  eviP 
is  irremediable,  can  only  cohsdie  bin,  by  holding  out  the 
prospept  of  a  return  to  school  the  next  diay.  Observe 
ttie  tradesman  who  has  made  his  fortune  (as  the  phrase 
ibs),  d^  retired  fr<Dm  business,  or  the  opulent  proprietor 
enjoying  his  dignified  leisure.  How  he  tmls  at  the  tasfe 
.  of  doing  nothing ;  ds  a  ship  With6Ut  balliast  at  sea,  when 
it  ffidls  calm  after  a  heavy  blow,  labors  more  without 
stirring  an  inch,  than  in  going  ten  knots  an  hour  with  a 
good  breeze.  How  he  'groans  and  sweats'  as  Shak- 
specure  has  it,  under  a  happy  life  f  How  he  cons  over  at 
night,  for  the  third  time,  the  newspaper  which  he  read 
ttirough  twice,  from  beginning  to  end,  immediately  after 
breakfast  f  -  A  wealthy  capitalist,  reduced  By  good  fortune 
to  this  forlorn  condition,  has  assured  us,  that  he  often 
begs  the  domestrcs,  who  are  putting  his  roofn  in  order^ 
16  prolong  the  operation  as  much  as  possible,  that  he 
tnay  enjoy  again,  for  a  little  while,  the  lost  delight  of 
superintenditig  and  wilnesskig  the  perfcwmance  of  tiseful 
labor. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  No  sooner  does  he  find! 
himself  in  the  state  of  unoccupied  blesse&iess,  than  a 
host  of  unwished  for  visitants  (doubtless  the  same  with 
those  who  took  possession  of  the  swept  and  garnished 
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lodgings  of  him  in  scripture)  enter  on  his  premises,  and 
declare  his  body  good  prize.  Dyspepsia  (a  new  name  of 
horror)  plucks  from  his  lips  the  untasted  morsel  and  the 
brimming  bowl,  bedims  his  eyes  with  unnatural  blindness, 
and  powders  his  locks  with  premature  old  age.  Hypo- 
chondria (the  accursed  blues  of  the  fathers)  ploughs  his 
cheeks  with  furrows,  and  heaps  a  perpetual  cloud  upon 
his  brow.  Hepatitis  (like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus) 
gnaws  at  his  liver.  Rheumatism  racks  his  joints ;  Gout 
grapples  him  by  the  great  toe ;  so  that  what  with  *  black 
spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray,*  the  poor  man 
suffers  martyrdom  in  every  nerve  and  fibre,  until  Palsy 
or  Apoplexy t  after  all,  the  kindest  of  the  tribe,  gives  him 
the  coup  de  grace,  and  releases  him  from  his  misery.  His 
elysium  is  much  like  that  of  the  departed  Grecian  heroes 
in  the  Odyssey,  who  frankly  avowed  to  Ulysses,  that 
they  would  rather  be  the  meanest  day-laborers  above 
ground,  than  reign  supreme  over  all  the  shades  below. 

In  the  above  course  of  remarks,  we  have  given  Mr 
Droz  every  advantage  in  the  argument,  because  we  have 
supposed  that  it  is  entirely  optional  with  every  man, 
whether  he  shall  work  or  be  idle,  and  that  in  making  up 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  he  has  only  to  consult  his  own 
convenience  or  caprice.  But  our  author  seems  himself 
to  have  been  aware,  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  case, 
and  has  anticipated  the  objections,  that  some  old-fash- 
ioned persons  might  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  make  them- 
selves useful,  by  turning  their  talents  to  account  in  one 
way  or  another,  while  a  still  larger  class  are  compelled 
to  labor  by  the  imperious  call  of  necessity.  These  diffi- 
culties, we  say,  our  author  anticipates  and  endeavors  to 
remove ;  but  in  what  manner  ?     The  reader  shall  judge^ 

The  first  objection  appears  to  give  him  but  little  em- 
barrassment. *  Moralists  tell  us,*  he  observes,  *  that  we 
jnust  make  ourselves  useful^  that  we  must  pay  our  debl; 
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to  society.  But  in  order  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  I  see 
not  why  a  man  must  necessarily  exercise  a  profession  or 
hold  an  office.  Tell  me  not  that  my  morals  are  ^nger- 
ous,  and  that  my  system  will  deprive  the  community  of 
the  services  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Be  not 
alarmed!  You  will  never  be  in  want  of  govemcNrs  to 
rule  you,  bankers  and  lawyers  to  fleece  you,  or  physi- 
ieians  to  extricate  you  from  their  hands.' 

Befraining,  at  the  special  request  of  Mr  Droz,  from 
telling  him  that  his  m^als  are  dangerous,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  his  logic  appeared  to  us  to  be 
id^efective.  The  questicm,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not^ 
whether  individuals  will  or  will  not  work ;  whether  there 
will  or  will  not  always  be  such  profei^sions  and  employ- 
ments, a^  those  of  bankers,  lawyers,  public  ibi^ctionarieii 
ii^  piyslciwis,  (concerning  which  very  respectable  oecu- 
ipations  the  author  expresses  himself,  in  our  opinion,  in 
mucli  too  unceremonious  terms;)  but  whether  k  be  bet- 
ter for  the  wcffld  that  individuals  should  or  should  not 
isrork,  and  that  these  and  other  similar  professions  should 
w  should  toot  exist.  Mr  Droz  contends,  that  it  is  in  gen- 
eral the  preferable  course,  ibr  people  to  be  idle  rathet 
'Qikxi  to  wcwrk ;  and  when  pressed  with  the  objection,  that 
if  the  habit  of  idleness  were  to  prevail  generidly,  the 
comniunity  would  be  without  laborers,  he  tarns  round 
upon  us  with  the  naked  assertion,  that  individuals  Wilt 
at  att  events  wwk.  Thia  may  be  and  probably  is  true ; 
but  whether  it  be  or  not,  is  a  thing,  in  e«r  judgment,  en« 
fifely  foreign  to  the  argument.  If  individuals  will  at  all 
events  work,  it  ft^lows  of  course  that  they  will  not  be 
idle';  and  in  that  case  the  community  will  certainly  not 
sufier  for  want  of  their  labor.  But  in  the  case  before  us,, 
the  sttpposkion  is  that  they  do- not  work,  «ad  on  that  sup- 
^6siti6«i  the  conclusion  follows  with  equsd  rigor,  that  the 
cdmrtmnity  will  suffer  fox  want  of  their  labor.     K  Mr 
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Droz  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  we  must  ia  conscience 
(at  the  risk  of  appearing  uncivil)  advise  him  to  sell  his 
Montaigne,  and  buy  with  the  proceeds  a  copy  of  Watt's 
JLiOgic.  f  In  order  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  I  see  not,f 
says  our  author, 'why  a  man  should  exercise  a  profession 
or  hold  an  office.  It  is  enough  that  he  lay  in  bed  two  o^ 
three  hours  every  morning,  to  ruminate  upon  th^  pleas- 
ure of  having  nothii^g  ^o  dp  through  the  ^SLy.'  A  mighty 
profitable  thing,  no  doubt,  to  the  community !  But  why? 
Forsooth,  because  iqien  will  work !  Or,  bringing  the  case 
home  to  the  individual  supposed,  because  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  at  all  events  work.  In  plain  language,  an^ 
reducing  the  argument  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  a  man  to  work  in  order  to  make  himself  useful, 
because  it  is  certain  that  he  will  at  all  events  work! 
Shade  of  Peter  Samus  !  what  dialectics ! 

The  mode  in  which  our  author  meets  the  objection 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  labor  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  individual,  is  in  our  opinion  still  more  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  here  indeed  that  the  difficulty  really  presses.  In  all 
the  systems  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  including  tha,t 
of  Mr  Droz,  it  appears  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  happiness,  that  a  man  should  have 
his  regular  three  meals  a  day.  Even  the  dolcefar  niente^ 
were  it  ten  times  as  sweet  as  INIr  Droz  thinks  it,  would 
turn  sour  on  an  empty  stomach.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  mysterious  sympathy  between  the 
workshop  and  the  kitchen  (sirnilar  to  that  which  was 
discovered  by  the  late  prernier  of  Great  Britayi  between 
the  breeches  pocket  and  the  animal  spirits),  by  the  efiect 
of  which,  the  operations. that  usually  go  on  in  the  latter, 
are  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  those  which  apper- 
tain to  the  former,  and  proceed  vigorously,  or  come  to  a 
stand,  along  vrith  them.  When  the  spinning  wheel 
ceases  to  revolve,  and  the  shuttle  to  vibrate ;  when  the 
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hammer  no  longer  descends  upon  the  anvil,  and  the 
goose  reposes  coldly  on  the  shopboard, —  the  spit  in  like 
manner  stops  in  its  course,  the  fire  goes  out  in  the  oven, 
nnd  the  water  in  the  pudding-pot  recovers  its  natural 
level.  Such  are  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  econ- 
omy of  domestic  life.  In  one  word,  a  man  who  will  not 
work  cannot  eat.  While  this  is  the  case,  and  while  eating 
is  necessary  to  happiness,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  him,  that  in 
order  to  be  happy  he  must  be  idle,  for  the  plain  reason, 
that  a  hungry  man  never  listens  to  advice.  Ventre  qffhmS 
fCapcLs  cPoreilles.  Our  author,  to  do  him  justice,  feels  the 
force  of  this  objection,  and  admits  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  with  what  sort  of  grace  ?  Does  he  yield  with  the  good 
humor  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Frenchman,  who  knows 
how  to  take  his  parti,  and  after  a  passing  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  resigns  himself  with  equal  nonchalance  to 
either  fortune  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  His  tone  and  lan- 
guage are  rather  those  of  a  pettish  schoolboy,  who,  being 
compelled  against  his  will  to  study  his  lesson,  purposely 
neglects  it,  recites  it  of  course  imperfectly,  and  is  pun- 
ished at  night  for  his  want  of  attention.  If  our  author 
must  work,  he  will  do  as  little,  and  that  little  as  carelessly, 
as  possible. 

^  If  compelled/  says  he,  *  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  charms  of  Epicurean  indulgence,  I  should  at- 
tach no  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Not  being 
able  to  do  what  I  wished  (that  is,  nothing,)  it  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  me  what  I  did.  I  should,  however,  carefully  avoid  all 
lucrative  and  brilliant  employments  involving  responsibility  and 
care.  After  sacrificing  every  day  the  number  of  hours  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  fumish  me  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  I 
should  devote  the  rest  to  enjoyment,  my  main  object  being,  not 
to  become  rich,  but  to  be  happy.' 

We  shall  not  quarrel  with  our  author,  on  the  score  of 
his  indifference  to  the  choice  of  his  profession,  or  of  his 
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^owed  preference  for  an  obscure  occupation  over  a  bril- 
int  one.  The  feeling  may  doubtless  be  carried  to  ex- 
i8S.  Few  persons  of  good  sense  would  take  as  much 
tisfaction  in  flourishing  a  chimney-sweeper's  brush  on 
e  housetop,  as  in  leading  the  debates  in  the  councils 
*  a  nation.  But  leaving  out  of  view  extremes  on  either 
ie,  it  may  be  safely  enough  admitted,  that  individuals, 
:ercising  such  employments  as  naturally  place  them  in 
e  middle  walks  of  life,  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  as  large  a 
lare  of  happiness  as  any  others.  If  their  delights  be 
B8  exquisite,  their  sufferings,  under  the  conmion  lot  of 
imanity,  are  also  proportionally  less  acute,  and  their 
»ndition  possesses  in  stability  what  it  wants  in  bril- 
incy.  The  choice  between  the  kind  of  tranquil  well- 
dng,  which  a  man  enjoys  in  such  a  situation,  nnd  the 
orious  but  often  agonizing  struggles,  the  alternations  of 
amph  and  despair,  that  attend  on  those  who  pursue 
eir  way  along  the  stormy  summits  of  social  life,  is  a 
atter  of  taste  and  character,  rather  than  of  principle. 
ne  man,  as  Horace  says,  delights  in  raising  a  cloud  of 
lympic  dust  around  his  conquering  car,  while  another 
satisfied  with  a  quiet  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  little  back 
irlor. 

<  The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  clifis  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build ; ' 

hile  the  swan, 

*  with  arched  neck 
Beneath  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,' 

ithes  her  downy  breast  in  the  smootfr  waters  of  a  silver 
ke,  or  sails  in  graceful  majesty  along  its  green  velvet 
argin,  without  envying  the  superior  elevation  of  others, 
here  is  room  in  the  world  for  all  God's  creatures,  and 
le  difference  in  their  tastes  is  rather  a  fortunate  thing, 
\  it  serves  to  prevent  competition  and  promote  the  gen- 
•al  harmony. 

19 
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But  while  we  allow  to  Mr  Droz  all  the  latitude  upon 
this  point  which  he  can  reasonably  wish,  we  must  deci- 
dedly enter  our  protest  against  the  other  part  of  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  above  extract.  Has  our  author 
fully  considered  what  he  is  sayings  when  he  recoounends 
to  his  disciples  to  take  no  interest  in.  theii:  en^)loy]xient, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  to  work  at  it  carelessly  and  negli- 
gently, just  long  enough  to  obtain  a  bare  liyingi.  and  thea 
hurry  home  to  bed,  or  to  the  tavern  to  keep  Sgint  Mon- 
day J  Meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  taking  our 
examples  from  the  middling  and^  lower  walks  of  life, 
does  Mr  Droz  really  meaa  to  tell  us,  that  a  tailor,  for 
instance,  will  best  consult  hi^  happiness  by  working  as 
little  as  possible  at  his  trade,  receiving  as  few  orders  as 
he  can,  executing  those  which  he  receives,  in  a  careless 
manner,  disappointing  his  customers  in.  the  time  of 
sending  home  their  clothes«  and  Instead.  qjC  wielding 
incessantly  the  shears  and  needle,  passing  most  of  his 
precious  hours  in  spinning  street-yarn  ?  Is  that  barber  in 
a  fair  way  to  realize  the  summum  bonum,  who  intention- 
ally hacks  the  chins  of  the  public  with  dull  and  wretched 
mzors,  or  burns  their  ears  with  his  curling  tongs,  on 
purpose  to  deter  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  from  coming 
into  his  shop  ?  Admitting  for  argument's  sake  (what  no 
honorable  man  would  allow  for  a  moment),  that  the  only 
object  of  exercising  a  profession  is  to  obtain  a  bare 
subsistence  ;  is  i1  not  perfectly  clear,  that  an  artist,  who 
should  follow  the  system  of  our  author,  would  completely 
fail,  even  in  this  miserable  purpose  ?  If  a  tailor  send 
home  a  coat  awkwardly  and  unfashionably  cut,  or  negU- 
gently  made  up,  the  indignant  customer  forthwith 
returns  it  on  his  hands,  and  transfers  his  order  to  a  more 
industrious  and  attentive  workman.  From  making  a 
few  coats,  and  those  badly,  the  recreant  knight  of  the 
shears  would  very  soon  come  to  have  none  at  all  to 
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make,  and  would  inevitably  starve  by  the  side  of  lus 
cold  goose,  npon  a  vacant  sliopboard.  A  barber,  in  like 
manner,  who  should  adopt  the  ingenioas  practices 
alladed  to  above,  for  clearing  his  shop  of  the  surplas 
number  of  long  beards,  would  not  probably  find  thfc 
ebbing  tide  stop  exactly  at  the  point,  necessary  for 
supplying  him  with  bread  and  bedclothes.  He  tvould 
soon  find  himself,  like  Ossian's  aged  heroes^  k)nely  in  hili 
hall.  From  keeping  his  own  shop,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  as  journeyman  in  that  of  another,  and 
by  continuing  to  pursue  the  same  process,  would  sink  in 
succession  through  the  several  gradations  of  house- 
servant,  street  porter,  and  vagabond,  into  the  hospital,  the 
port  where  all  who  sail  by  our  author's  chart  and  com- 
pass will  naturally  bring  up.  The  only  way,  in  fact,  by 
which  a  man  can  expect  to  turn  his  labor  to  account,  in 
any  occupation,  is  by  doing  the  best  he  can,  and  by 
putting  his  heart  into  his  business,  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  then  fakes  the  rank,  among  his  brothers  of  the  trade« 
lo  which  his  talents  entitle  him ;  and  it  he  cannot  rise  to 
the  head  of  his  art,  he  will  at  least  be  respectable,  and 
will  realize  an  honorable  living.  It  is  not  every  barber 
that  can  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  Smallpeace,  a  Higgins, 
or  a  Williams;  but  any  one  who  is  diligent  and  asskluouB 
in  his  shop,  and  who  takes  a  just  pride  in  seeing  his 
customers  leave  it  with  glossy  chins,  tireli  dressed  hair, 
and  neatly  shaped  fiworkes,  should  hid  natural  aptitude 
be  ev^n  something  less  than  firstrate,  will  yet  never  want 
the  comforts  of  life  for  himself  ahd  his  ft^mily  through 
the  week,  his  five  dollar  bill  to  deposit  in  the  savings 
bank  on  Saturday  evening,  and  his  extra  joint  to  entertain 
a  brother  Strap  on  Sunday.  And  while  he  thus  realizes 
an  ample  revenue,  the  zealous  and  attentive  artist  reaps, 
as  he  goes  alosig  through  life,  the  beist  reward  of  his 
labor  in  the  pleasure  afibrded  him  hj  the  gratification  oif 
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his  honest  pride,  and  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
A  high-minded  tailor  feels  as  much  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  well  made  coat  go  out  of  his  shop,,  as  the  dandy  to 
whom  it  is  sent,  in  putting  it  on,  for  the  first  time,  to 
appear  at  an  assembly.  And  when  (as  may  often  happen 
in  our  blessed  country)  the  artist  meets  his  customer  in 
the  fashionable  circle,  and  finds  his  work  commended  by 
acknowledged  connoisseurs ;  when  he  listens  to  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  the  knowing  cut  of  the  collar,  the 
nice  adjustment  of  the  body,  and  the  graceful  fall  of  the 
skirts,  his  heart  dilates  with  a  secret  rapture,  which  is 
worth  ten  times  as  much  to  him  as  the  profit  he  makes 
upon  the  article.  It  difiers  specifically  only,  but  not  in 
kind,  from  that  which^as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  felt  by  the 
goddess  Latona,  when  she  saw  her  daughter  Diana, 

^Thesilver^shajfled  queen  fyrever dmsXe/ 

leading  up  the  dances  of  the  mountain  nymphs  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eurotas,  or  the  top  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
and  excelling  them  all  in  grace  and  beauty ; 

*■  QuaUs  in  Euiotae  ripis,  awt  per  jugi;  Cyndiiy 
Exercet  Diana  choros  ;  quam  milha  secutas 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades  y  ilia  pharetranK 
Fert  humero,  gradfensque  deas  superemihet  omnes  : 
Latonae  tacitun>perteDlant  gaudia  pectus.'' 

These  gratifications  Mr  Droz  loses  for  the  sake  of  his 
dolcefar  niente;  and,  like  Shakespeare  with  his  quibble, 
is  content  to  lose  them.  Next  to  idleness,  he  seems  to 
consider  disregard  for  public  opinion  as  the  principal 
means  for  obtaining  happiness. 

*  Tis  a  great  fo%/  he  remarks,  '  to-  expect  to  be  happy,  and 
at  the  same  time  ta  obtain  the  general  approbation.  Hypocrites 
nay  protest  against  tkiff  doctrine,  and  certain  feeble  souls  may 
inquixe  if  it  be  not  dangerous  to  preach  up  contempt  for  public 
opioion.   I  answer^  No !  provided  we  are  sufficiently  Eeaoluts 
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«ad  firm  i^  «ar  p^rpdlse.  ^)]i  a  trtfth,  wkkhxv«  sheuld  never 
cease  to  present,  in  a  ^onsand  foims,  to  the  mkids  of  youth,  that 
happiaess  foquires  ts^urage.  Tkefe  tEiigbft,  peihdps,  be  eome 
fisk  fur  those  who  foUow  only  a  part  of  liy  piiescriptiens ;  hvH 
^ose  who  ohey  the  whole,  «re  safe.' 

l*he  desire  to  exoel,  and  ot)tain  the  fkvonible  opihioii 
of  others,  is  o(  oourse  inadmissible  on  tbis  system,  and  is 
denodnced  in  unequivocal  tenns. 

'  ibi  indtsp^^rtolble  -oohditkih  for  obtatinmgliapphiess,  is  to  shift 
the  soul  against  ambition.  If  I  yield  to  asbibition,  I  must  quit 
«ny  retirement,  renounce  the  pleasures  which  I  derive  from  the 
society  bf  my  family  and  friends,  and  from  my  l^eral  occupa- 
Hans.  Ne  more  delicious  mcNiiing  reveries !  I  must  no  more 
live  £or  myself;  in  quitting  my  obscuriHy,  I  resign  repose  and 
independence.' 

"We  may  tfeiitktk  here  that  Mr  Droe,  notwithstanding 
Ills  previotiii  tt^arin  eulogies  oii  the  pleasures  of  idleness, 
is  uhable  fb  itiakeeut  a  picture  of  a  happy  life  for  hiiit- 
^f,  t^thout  including  fais  M>erdl  ddcupiOkms;  and  thus 
tenoutices  inadvertently  his  o^n  dedaied  doctrine,  and 
•comes  back  to  the  due  recommended  by  the  cominoji 
{§ense  of  tire  world,  at  the  very  xnoment  when  he  is 
Urging  us  to  despise  puHic  opinion.  But  in  giving  this 
last  s»mt?what  hazardous  counsel,  hais  Mr  Droz  duly 
weighed  all  the  consequences  of  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  adtised  us  to  pursue  t  Has  he  fuHy  considered 
the  well  teown  remaik  of  one  of  hid  own  distinguished 
fellow  cbtmtrymen  upon  this  subject  ?  21^  a  qu^hf^un^ 
said  the  Princfe  de  IViUeyrand,  qm  estphesjfbrt  gtte  JV&jw- 
Kon,  et  q(j&  ^pkts  (Tesprit  que  YolUmer-<^  eit  imi  h  mottde. 
*  Hiete  Is  somebody'  (the  language  is  so  idiomatical  ai^ 
hardly  to  bear  translation), '  thtere  is  somebody  who  has 
more  powet  than  Napoleon,  and  more  wit  than  Voltaire, 
—that  isi  Everybody.'     The  Prince  ii  dearly  of  opiiaoo* 
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that  thid  tetriUe  somebody  is  sat  to  be  trifled  with ;  ancl 
KL  de  Talle3nraiid  is  a  person  of  so  much  talent  and  expe^ 
rience  that  he  ought  to  be  heard  with  great  attention. 
The  result  has,  in  fact,  established  the  tmth  of  this  re- 
mark,  as  far  as  Napoleon  is  concerned ;  since  by  defying 
public  opinion,  he  reduced  himself  from  the  loftiest  height 
of  ibrttme  that  any  mortal  has  ever  atfoined^  to  perish 
miserably  on  a  buramg  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  oceait 
Is  Mr  Droz  quite  sure  that  liis  disciples,  by  following 
even  the  whole  of  his  prescriptions,^  will  come  off  with 
flying  colors  from  a  conflict  that  proved  fatal  to  this  polit^ 
ical  Colossus? 

'  There  is  no*  danger/  replies  our  author, '  provided  we 
are  sufllciently  Ann  and  resolute.  We  have  only  to  take 
courage,  and  all  will  be  weti/  These  are  bold  words, 
but  are  they  proportionally  just  ?  Did  courage  restore  to 
Napoleon  the  empire  he  bad  lost  ?  Would  it  rescue  an 
overdone  tailor  from  the  hospital,,  replace  him  in  his  shop 
and  gather  round  him  anew  his  train  of  oflended  custo^ 
mers  ?  Will  courage  feed  and  ck)the  a  poor  man  and  his 
family  ?  Will  it  pay  his  rent,  and  serve  him  to  settle  his 
weekly  bill  at  the  baker's  and  the  butcher's  ?  Can  he 
deposit  courage  in  the  savings  bank?  We  all  know  that 
courage,  though  an  excellent  thing  in  its  place,  will 
answer  none  of  these  purposes.  The  error  of  Mr  Droz,  in 
this  part  of  his  system,  seems  to  be,  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  only  unpleasant  efiect  of  despising  others 
is  to  be  despised  by  them  in  turn ;  a  moral  evil,  against 
which  the  moral  remedy^  courage,  might  be  expected  to 
aflbrd  some  relief.  Pqpidus  me  szbHatf  ctt  mdki  plaudo. 
But  the  real  objection  to  the  theory  is  (as  we  have  al- 
ready shown),  that  contempt  for  public  opinion  brings 
upon  a  man  material  and  physical  ruin  in  all  its  worst 
shapes ;  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  moral  specific, 
recommended  by  our  author,  loses  all  its  virtue ; 
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*  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thmking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snoWtt, 
By  dreaming  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? ' 

But  as  we  wish  to  give  our  author  every  advantage  in 
the  argument,  that  he  can  possibly  desire,  let  us  meet 
him  on  his  own  ground ;  and  in  order  to  try  with  pre- 
cision the  correctness  of  his  doctrine,  as  he  understands 
it,  let  us  suppose  an  example,  in  which  the  immediate 
consequences  of  contempt  for  public  opinion,  are  in  fact, 
no  more  than  to  encounter  in  turn  the  contempt  of  the 
public.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  schoolboy,  or  a  student 
at  college,  who  happens  to  meet  with  The  Art  of  Being 
Bappy,  and  finds  himself  exhorted  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
idleness,  as  the  best  method  of  attaining  this  desirable 
object ;  and  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  disregard  the  advice  and  reproof  of  his 
parents  and  instructers,  which  might  probably  be  opposed 
to  our  author's  system. 

'Why,'  says  Mr  Droz,  'waste  your  precious  hours,  and  wear 
out  your  young  eyes,  in  fagging  over  old  books  ?  Why  immure 
yourself  this  fine  weather  in  a  close  and  crowded  school  ?  It 
is  surely  far  pleasanter  to  pursue  your  sports  with  your  raerty 
mates  in  the  open  air  upon  the  green.  Your  instructors  and 
parents  may,  perhaps,  reprove  you  for  absence,  or  for  keeping  at 
the  foot  of  the  class,  and  some  of  your  fellow  students  may 
possibly  ridicule  your  stupidity.  But  why  should  you  regard  the 
prosing  of  a  musty  old  pedagogue,  or  the  gibes  of  a  group  of 
thoughtless  boys  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  you,  whether 
you  take  your  place  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  file,  in  which 
they  are  drawn  up  to  recite  ?  Be  of  good  heart,  and  if  they 
laugh  at  you,  laugh  at  them  in  turn.  Take  your  own  course ; 
be  idle  and  be  happy/ 

This  doctrine  would  sound  pretty  well  in  the  ears  of 

our  supposed  pupil,  who  would  also  find  no  difficulty  in 
I 
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deducing  it  to  practice.  Nor  would  he  sufier  immediately 
in  this  ca8e>  in  consequence  o(  his  c<mtempt  for  pubUc 
opinion,  any  considerable  diminution  of  his  material 
comforts.  The  sunshine  of  paternal  afiection,  like  that 
t)f  Providence,  illuminates  (for  a  while>  at  least,)  with 
equal  favor  the  evil  and  the  good ;  and  our  young  idler 
Would  probably  be  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  as  well  as  his 
busier  brothers  and  sisters.  For  a  few  days,  the  experiment 
might  appear  to  have  perfectly  succeeded.  But  when 
examination  comes,  at  the  week's  end ;  when  our  infant 
Epicurean  sees  the  prizes  for  good  behavior  and  superior 
attainments,  distributed  to  others,  and  nothing  awarded 
to  himself  but  notes  of  infamy;  when  the  honored 
father  looks  coldly  on  him,  and  the  kind  mother  has  no 
smile  of  consolation,  while  the  merry  and  mischievous 
Urchins  about  him  are  all  in  high  glee,  at  his  expense ;— ' 
Mr  Droz  may  say  what  he  pleases  about  caumge,  bnt 
We  are  after  all  not  stocks  and  stones ;  nature>  we  appre** 
hend,  would  have  her  way,  and 

*  in  spite  of  scotn, 
Ijears,  8u<ih  as  schoolboys  weep,  burst  forth.* 

But  grant  the  contrary ;  grant  that  our  little  philosopher 
brazens  it  Out  manfully,  and  gives  no  e^stemal  signs  of 
palling  in  resolution.  Grant  that  he  shows  all  the  ootur- 
)age  that  Mr  Droz  could  desire ;  that  he  proves  himself 
%i  hero,  a  martyr  in  the  cause;  grant  this,  and  what 
follows  ?  Is  martyrdom  happiness  ?  The  precise  object 
t)f  our  author,  as  We  understand  it,  is  to  avoid  painful 
efibrts  of  all  kinds,  and  lead  an  easy,  sans  souci  life ;  bat 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  exercise  courage,  fortitude^ 
bud  long  suffering,  in  order  to  be  able  to  endure  hei 
Epicurean  paradise.  Does  not  our  author  feel,  that  the 
tiall  for  courage  supposes  of  itself,  that  we  are  in  presence 
t)f  pain  and  diAculty>  instead  of  ease  and  pleasure? 
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Does  it  require  so  much  fortitude  to  support  prosperity  ? 
so  much  loDg-sufiering,  to  bear  up  under  a  [course  of 
uninterrupted  happiness  ?  Does  a  man  brace  his  nerves, 
and  steel  his  heart,  to  encounter  a  comfortable  fire,  a  good 
dinner,  and  a  circle  of  smiling  friends?  Our  author 
invites  us  to  recline  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  when  we 
accept  his  profier,  and  put  ourselves  into  his  hands,  he 
stretches  us  out  upon  St  Lawrence's  gridiron.  This 
result  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  moral  of  the  ancient 
apologues  of  the  strait  and  the  broad  ways,  the  rocky  and 
the  flowery  paths,  that  conduct  respectively  to  life  and 
death ;  tut  we  hardly  expected  to  hear  the  same  doctrine 
from  Mr  Droz.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  instance,  the 
latter  end  of  our  author's  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning. 

it  appears,  therefore,  by  the  admission  of  Mr  Droz, 
that  the  contempt  of  pubHc  opinion,  which  he  so  strongly 
recommends,  leads  to  nothing  better  than  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ;  a  situation  to  which,  hoi^ever  enviable  it 
may  be,  in  some  respects  and  in  some  causes,  few  would 
aspire  as  the  ne  plus  uttra  of  ease  and  comfort  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  which  leads  us  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  such  arts 
and  qualities  as  may  render  us  agreeable  and  useful  to 
others,  does  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  any  equally  seri- 
ous inconveniences.  The  apprehensions  of  our  author  in 
regard  to  this  point  are,we  think,  exaggerated.  '  In  quitting 
my  obscurity,'  says  he, '  I  resign  at  the  same  time,  repose 
and  independence.  No  more  delicious  morning  reveries ; 
I  must  no  longer  live  for  myself.'  If,  by  repose  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  words  are  here  used,  our  author  mean 
complete  idleness ;  if  he  have  no  other  notion  of  happiness, 
than  that  of  turning  every  morning  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  his  bed,  as  a  door  turneth  on  its  hinges,  there  is  of 
course  nothing  more  to  be  said.     Happiness^  thus  reflned. 
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is  doubtless  incompatible  t^tb  honorable  distinction,  in  any 
line  of  life ;  but  even  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  might 
be  pertinently  asked,  whether  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  re- 
quired by  respect  for  public  opinion,  be  worse  than  the 
martyrdom  which  it  seems  we  must  suffer  by  despising 
it.  If,  however,  our  author  means,  by  repose  and  inde- 
pendence, what  men  of  sense  generally  intend  by  these 
words,  that  is  rest  after  labor,  and  the  occupying  of  a 
favorable  and  commanding  position  in  society,  we  con- 
ceive that  these  advantaged,  instead  of  being  incompati- 
ble with  the  attainment  of  honorable  distinction,  are  its 
natural  consequences  and  rewards.  Persons  of  eminence 
in  the  various  walks  of  life,  are  doubtless  much  employed 
because  the  value  of  their  services  is  known; ;  but  this,  to 
a  man  of  right  feeling,  to  one  whose  heart  is  in  his  busi- 
ness, is  not  dependen(:*^e  and  drudgery,  as  Mr  Droz  deems 
to  think  it ;  't  is  itself  a  pleasure,  Uhcr  ipse  vohcptas.  The 
healthy  excitement  of  arguing  an  important  case  and 
thereby  securing  the  rights  of  an  injured  fellow  citiz^ti,  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  before  the  assem- 
bled councils  of  a  nation,  affords  a  pleasure,  if  our  author 
did  but  know  it,  which  would  be  well  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  one  of  his  brightest  morning  dreams. 

As  to  independence,  does  our  author  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  a  person  who  has  attained  a  high  distinction 
in  any  honorable  pursuit,  is  less  favorably  situated  in  the 
usual  relations  of  social  life,  than  those  about  him  ?  On 
our  view  of  the  subject,  such  a  person  is  par  excellence 
the  truly  independent  man.  He  can  do  for  each  indi- 
vidual, what  no  individual  can  do  for  him.  His  conven- 
ience, therefore,  must  be  consulted  by  all.  If  he  bhoose 
to  labor,  he  selects  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner, 
at  his  discretion.  The  favored  mortal  for  whom  he 
works,  is  too  happy  in  obtaining  his  aid,  to  pretend  to 
have  an  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
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given.  He  performs  himself  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  task,  and  assigns  the  rest  to  subalterns. 
When  he  has  finished,  he  sets  his  price  upon  what  he 
has  done,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  paid  with  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  not  of  superiority.  What 
citizen  of  the  United  States  did  not  feel  himself  deeply 
obliged,  when  Canova  and  Chantrey  sent  us  out  their 
admirable  images  of  the  majestic  form  of  the  father 
of  our  country  ?  Who  ever  dreamed,  that  the  service  was 
in  any  way  requited  by  the  payments  which  these  illus- 
trious men  may  have  consented  to  receive  in  return  ?  It 
is  easy  to  judge  of  this  by  the  tone  and  language 
employed  on  these  occasions.  *  Here,  my  worthy  fellow,' 
(such,  in  substance  is  the  manner  in  which  we  apply  to 
an  ordinary  hand)  '  here  is  a  piece  of  work,  which  I  am 
willing  to  put  into  your  bauds,  if  you  will  perform  it  at  a 
reasonable  rate ;  if  not,  I  shall  give  it  to  some  one  else, 
for  there  are  enough  others  who  can  do  it  as  well.* 
When  we  address  an  artist  or  professional  person  of 
eminence,  the  style  is  different.  *  My  noble  friend,  I  am 
in  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment,  and  you  are  the 
only  person  who  can  extricate  me  from  it  Your  assis- 
tance is  indispensable  to  me.  Let  me  beg  you  to  under- 
take the  business,  and  make  your  own  terms,*  Who, 
then,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  dependent,  and  who  the 
independent  man  ?  Mr  Droz  certainly  takes  a  false  view 
of  this  matter.  Independence  is  peculiarly  the  attribute 
of  those,  who  enjoy  a  merited  distinction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  agreeable  or  useful  labor.  As  they  pass  through 
the  world,  they  are  constantly  distributing  favors  on  every 
side,  and  the  people  look  up  to  them  as  public  benefac- 
tors, and  delight  to  do  them  honor.  As  the  Muses  in 
Virgil's  eclogue  stood  up  in  presence  of  the  poet  Gallus, 

Utque  viro  Phcebi  ohoras  assurrexerit  omnis, 
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so  the  Roman  people,  by  a  charming  application  of  his 
own  verses,  rose  with  one  accord  to  salute  the  Mantaan 
himself,  when  he  appeared  at  the  theatre.  And  as  to 
repose,  when  they  wish  to  indulge  in  it  (which  is  not  so 
often  or  for  so  long  periods,  as  our  author  would  probably 
think  necessary),  the  business  of  the  world  (for  no  one 
else  can  do  it)  must  await  their  leisure.  Cicero,  at  the 
height  of  the  practising  season,  at  a  time  when,  as  he 
says  in  his  letters,  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  argue  some  cause,  could  retire  for  two  or  three  weeks 
together  from  the  forum  and  recreate  himself  in  his  quiet 
Cuman  villa,  by  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes  from  the 
Tuscan  ocean,  that  rolled  below  his  windows,  and  com- 
posing his  celebrated  six  books  upon  Grovemment.  The 
leisure  of  those  great  men  of  antiquity  seems  to  have 
been  more  productive,  than  the  working  hours  of  the 
worthies  of  this  degenerate  age.  Even  the  caprices  of 
distinguished  men  must  be  indulged,  because  their  aid 
must  in  many  cases  be  secured  at  all  hazards.  When 
Achilles  in  a  fit  of  ill  humor  quits  the  Grecian  army,  and 
holds  himself  aloof  in  his  tent,  the  king  of  men  afler 
attempting  in  vain  to  go  on  without  him,  is  compelled  to 
yield  the  point  in  question  (however  delicate),  and  court 
him  back  with  more  messages,  than  the  other  chiefs  are 
willing  to  carry.  The  deep  diplomacy  of  Ulysses,  the 
uncompromising  frankness  of  Ajax,  the  fatherly  afi[ection 
of  PhcBuix,  and  the  garrulous  wisdom  of  the  aged  Nes- 
tor are  all  put  in  requisition,  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  per- 
suade the  haughty  youth  to  make  peace  on  his  own 
terms.  Something  similar  to  this  would  probably  happen 
in  most  other  cases  of  the  same  description. 

There  is  therefore,  we  think,  but  little  foundation  for 
the  fears  of  Mr  Droz,  that  in  quitting  obscurity,  he  shall 
renounce  at  the  same  time  repose  and  independence. 
Instead  of  agreeing  with  him  in  considering  a  contempt 
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for  public  opinion  as  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
happiness,  we  should  rather  say  (like  the  generous  old 
Roman  when  he  first  heard  the  same  Epicurean  doctrine 
expounded  by  a  Greek  philosopher),  *  May  the  gods  give 
such  principles  to  our  enemies/  To  our  friends  we  should 
rather  recommend  (in  conformity  to  the  wisdom  of  ages) 
to  seek  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  to  aim  at  a  just 
and  honorable  distinction.  Such  was  the  parting  counsel 
of  his  aged  father  to  Achilles,  when  he  sent  him  forth, 
under  the  care  of  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  to  accompany  the 
Greeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy ; 

uiikv  ieQiartvttVf  xal  vntlqoxov  ffifitvai  aXXotr, 

Such  is  the  import  of  the  sublime  exhortation  of  the 
Catholic  Missal,  Surswm  corda^  which  is  quoted  with 
such  distinct  approbation  by  Burke,  as  pure  and  lofty  a 
spirit  as  ever  wore  the  vestments  of  mortality.  There  is 
doubtless  a  base  passion,  sometimes  called  ambition, 
which,  instead  of  seeking  to  rise  itself,  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain a  comparative  elevation  above  others  by  depressing 
them,  by  fraud  or  force,  below  its  own  sordid  level,  and 
which  justly  excites  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
wise.  But  the  wish  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  noble  pur- 
suits by  noble  means,  can  hardly  be  carried  to  an  excess. 
*Tis  the  foe  of  idleness  and  frivolous  employments;  it 
tempers  the  thirst  for  sensual  indulgence,  nourishes  high 
contemplations  and  generous  feelings,  and  as  far  as  it  at- 
tains its  objects,  works  out  nothing  but  direct  and  posi- 
tive good  to  the  individual  and  to  the  world. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  make  to  his  theory,  Mr  Droz  may  allege  his 
own  experience  as  a  proof  of  its  correctness.  From  his 
account  he  is  one  of  the  few  physicians  who  follow  their 
own  prescriptions,  and  find  themselves  the  better  for  it. 

20 
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'  Some  persons  will  perhaps  ask,  if  he  who  pretends  to  teaoh 
the  art  of  being  happy,  has  been  always  happy  himself.  I  reply, 
that  baring  been  blessed  with  a  share  of  philosophy  and  favored 
in  some  degree  by  oircumstances,  I  have  thus  far  found  in  life 
more  pleasure  than  pain.  But  who  can  hope  for  unmingled 
happiness  ?  I  must  own  that  I  hare  at  times  been  through  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  I  have  sometimes  neglected  to  act  upon 
my  own  principles,  and  in  professing  to  instruct  others,  I  am 
perhaps  like  a  pilot,  who  should  undertake  to  give  lessons  in 
navigation,  after  having  repeatedly  run  his  ship  on  shore.^ 

• 

We  have  some  misgivings  from  this  account  of  the 
matter,  that  Mr  Droz  has  not  been  a  vast  deal  happier 
than  the  rest  of  us,  who  have  generally  experienced  like 
him  alternate  showers  and  sunshine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
our  author,  we  think,  labors  under  an  illusion,  in  attrib-' 
uting  the  happiness  he  has  enjoyed  to  an  entire  want  of 
occupation  and  a  contempt  for  public  opinion.  Aithongh 
he  may  not  have  exercised  any  regular  profession,  he 
has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  laudable  degree  of 
activity,  in  the  singular  employment  of  recommending 
idleness  to  others.  The  work  before  us,  if  it  be  not 
thought  to  demonstrate  his  good  sense,  is  at  least  a  proof 
of  his  industry.  His  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the 
Differertt  Theories  of  the  Art  of  Living,  is  another ;  hi« 
Studies  on  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  a  third ;  his  Eulogy  on 
Montaigne,  a  fourth ;  and  so  of  his  various  other  writings. 
Mr  Droz  is,  in  short,  a  person  who  cultivates  letters  with 
zeal  and  assiduity  in  his  own  way.  This  pursuit  is  after 
all  an  occupation  tout  commie  un  autre,  and  in  some  cases 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  useful,  in  which  a  man 
can  engage.  We  put  it  to  our  author's  conscience,  wheth- 
er the  delicious  morning  reveries,  of  which  he  makes  so 
much  account,  are  always  devoted  literally  to  reflections 
on  the  pleasure  of  having  nothing  to  do  through  the  day ; 
whether  they  are  not  sometimes  taken  op  in  meditatioDS 
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on  the  forthpoming  work.  Mr  Droz  talks  Stt  his  ease  of 
the  dolce  far  niente,  with  his  hooks  around  him,  and  his 
majQUSoript  open  on  his  writing- table.  But  let  his  study 
be  locked  up ;  let  him  be  debarred  from  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper ;  let  him  be  excluded  from  reading-rooms 
and  public  libraries,— *-let  all  this  continue  for  a  few  weeks 
and  he  wiU  hold,  we  suspect,  a  difierent  language.  We 
should  probably  find  him  laboring  under  the  same  dis- 
ease, which  carried  off  the  comrade  of  the  Marquis  of 
Spinola.  Nor  do  we  believe,  that  he  can  allege  his  own 
experience  in  support  of  his  recommendation  of  contempt 
for  public  opinion  with  greater  justice.  It  is  remarked 
by  Cicero,  that  the  very  philosophers  who  advise  us  to 
despise  the  opinion  of  the  world,  put  their  names  to  the 
books  containing  this  counsel.  Our  author,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  an  example  of  this  inconsistency.  Upon  turning 
to  ihe  beginning  of  this  article  (where  the  titlepage  of  the 
vroilf  before  us  is  copied),  the  reader  will  see  at  fuU 
length  the  name  of  Joseph  Droz,  inserted  as  that  of  the 
author.  After  the  mention  of  his  christian  and  family 
juames,  follows  the  JioQorary  ^dditioa  pf  Member  qftke 
French  Academy,  He  is  wiUing  we  should  know  that  his 
aart  has  enabled  him  to  scale  the  celestial  towers  occu- 
pied by  the  Forty  Jmrnortals,  who  preside  over  the  world 
of  French  literature,  and  take  his  place  among  the  num- 
ber. Even  this  is  not  all.  After  the  qualification  de  V 
Accuietme  Franfaise,  we  next  find  the  significant  memo* 
randum,  Qucarieme  Edition,  *  Fourth  Edition.'  Is  this 
then  the  end,  otr  rather  the  beginning,  of  our  author^s 
superb  indifference  ?  Why  should  Mr  Droz,  who  holds 
the  judgment  of  the  many  so  very  cheap,  be  at  the  pains 
of  informing  u^  that  they  have  taken  off  three  editions  of 
his  book?*    Is  it  consistent  in  one  who  scorns  the  suf- 

4^  One  of  oar  anthoi's  books  (if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  work  now  be- 
fore us)  obtained  the  prize  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Frenoh  Academy 
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fVage  of  his  fellows,  to  proclaim  upon  the  hoose-top,  that 
he  has  been  received  into  the  French  Academy  ?  Did  it 
become  this  contemner  of  public  opinion  to  indulge  in 
the  petty  vanity  of  being  known  as  a  writer?  The  trath 
seems  to  be,  that  our  author,  while  recommending  to  his 
disciples  the  'primrose  path  of  dalliance,'  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  pursue  himself  with  some  degree  of  firm- 
ness '  the  steep  and  thorny  road ; '  and  while  advising 
others  to  despise  public  opinion,  has  made  no  scruple  of 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  it  in  his  own 
favor.  This  management  appears  at  first  view  sin- 
gular, and  upon  a  second  may  be  thought  suspicious. 
7H,meo  Danaos.  Is  Mr  Droz  endeavoring  to  put  us  to 
sleep  that  he  may  have  the  field  entirely  to  himself? 
At  all  events,  we  like  his  example  better  than  his  pre- 
cepts. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  colloquy,  with  this 
writer,  which  we  have  already  continued  somewhat 
longer  than  we  at  first  intended.  Beside  the  chapters  to 
which  we  have  particularly  adverted,  there  are  several 
more  upon  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects ;  such  as 
Pleasure,  Pain,  Love,  Hatred,  Melancholy,  Marriage, 
Life,  Death,  and  others  of  equal  moment  They  are  all 
treated  with  nearly  the  same  success,  but  we  have  not 
room  to  comment  upon  them  in  detail.  In  combating  the 
arguments  of  our  author,  in  favor  of  idleness  and  con- 
tempt of  public  opinion,  we  have  had  occasion  to  inti- 
mate that,  on  our  view  of  the  subject,  his  theory  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  tnith,  and  that  a  diligent  pur- 
suit of  almost  any  honest  occupation,  and  a  decent  regard 
for  the  judgment  of  those  around  us,  are  among  the  most 
effective  means,  that  we  can  employ,  for  the  attainment 
of  happiness.     We  may  add  here,  that  the  real  art  of 

for  the  most  valuable  publication  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  should  ap- 
pear during  the  year.    Oredite^poateri. 
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being  happy  is  nowhere  stated  in  a  more  satisfactory 
form  than  in  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  and  th^  Two  into  which  they  are  abridged  in  thd 
New.  The  person  who  shall  diligently  and  faithfully 
practise  upon  these  digests,  will  have  but  little  need  of 
the  assistance  of  lilr  Droz.  A  good  familiar  and  practi« 
cal  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  these  approved  codes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  common  saying,  The  art  of  being  happy ^ 
is  to  endeavor  to  make  other  people  so ;  to  which  the  most 
judicious  phiosophers  have  subjoined  as  a  supplementary 
principle,  tfiat  a  man  is  never  happy  tmthoiU  a  good  wtfe^ 
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OfaeQi  Ameriom  BetleW,  Oetober,  182tL] 

In  a  preceding  number  of  this  joumal,t  was  some  ac- 
count of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Canova, 
and  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  multiplied  pro- 
ductions of  his  chisel.  .  Not  long  after  the  article  contaiu* 
ing  it  appeared,  the  grave  closed  over  this  celebrated 
artist,  who  died  at  Venice  on  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
1822,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  universally 
lamented  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  whose  extraordinary  and  unrivalled 
genius  throws  a  lustre  on  the  period  in  which  they  live, 
and  whose  loss  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  altogether 
irreparable.  The  biographical  memoirs  and  collections 
of  engravings  of  his  works,  which  have  appeared  since 
his  death,  supply  materials  for  a  somewhat  ampler  notice 
than  we  were  then  able  to  furnish;  and  we  avail 
ourselves  with  pleasure  of  the  opportunity  for  rendering 
complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  great  artist,  who 
has  particularly  recommended  himself  to  the  attention 
of  Americans,  by  consecrating  one  of  his  works  to  the 
honor  of  our  political  saviour  and  father.  A  tribute  of 
this  kind  is  the  more  necessary  in  this  country,  because 

*  The  Works  ofAntoftio  CcMova  in  Sculpture  and  ModdUw,  engraved 
in  OiuUne  by  Henry  Moses,  with  Descripti^ms  from  the  Tteutan  of  the 
Countess  Alhrizzi,  and  a  Biographical  MBtnoir  by  Count  Ckeognara.  2  vols, 
folio.    London.    1824. 

t  North  American  Review,  Vol.  x,  p.  372. 
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the  British  journalists,  with  their  characteristic  jealousy 
of  all  foreign  excellence,  have  studiously  underrated  the 
merit  of  Canova,  even  since  his  death,  in  the  vain 
attempt  jlo  give  their  own  countryman,  Chantrey,  a 
preeminence  over  him,  which  that  justly  distinguished 
and  amiable  sculptor  would  himself  as  little  dream  of 
claiming,  as  any  competent  judge  of  assigning  it  to  him. 
One  of  the  publications,  from  which  we  drew  the 
materials  for  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  was  the 
series  of  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Canova  by  the 
Countess  Albrizzi  of  Venice ;  and  we  mentioned,  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks,  that  that  lady  had  announced  the 
intention  of  publishing  a  collection  of  engravings  of 
them,  with  a  biogmphy  by  herself  of  her  illustrious 
countryman  and  friend.  The  work  now  before  us, 
although  no  satisfactory  account  is  given  of  its  origin  by 
the  British  editors,  appears  to  be  a  reprint,  in  an  English 
dress,  of  the  one  which  Madame  Albrizzi  has  probably 
published  in  pursuance  of  this  intention,  but.  which  has 
not  yet  reached  us.  It  contains  a  complete  collection  of 
engravings  in  outline  of  all  the  productions  of  Canova, 
accompanied  by  the  commentaries  of  this  lady,  and  by  a 
biography,  which  is,  however,  not  from  her  pen,  but  that 
of  Count  Cicognara,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  well  known 
to  the  world  by  his  literary  talent  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  descriptions  of  Madame  Albrizzi  are  of  a  poetical 
rather  than  critical  character,  and  probably  appear  to  more 
advantage  in  their  original  shape,  than  in  the  present 
translation,  which,  however,  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
biography  is  a  judicious  and  unpretending  narrative  of 
the  leading  incidents  in  a  life  of  exclusive  and  untiring 
devotion  to  art,  of  which  the  best  and  only  faithful 
record  is  to  be  found  in  the  charming  productions  of  the 
artist.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  concise  sketch  of  these  events,  with  such 
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observations  on  the  trorks  of  Gaaoim  as  may  be  sug' 
gested  by  the  descriptions  and  engravings  here  given  of* 
them,  or  by  the  personal  survey  which  we  have  had 
opporttmity  to  take  of  same  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  number. 

Canova  was  a  native  of  Possagnd,  a  Village  situatecl 
near  the  city  of  Asolo  at  the  foot  of  the  Venetian 
Alps.  The  teltent  for  sculpture!  Was  hereditary  in  his 
family,  having  been  exercised  by  his  father  and  grand' 
father  with  a  good  degree  of  success  in  the  construction 
of  monuments,  altars,  and  other  works,  mostly  for  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  churches  in  their  neighborhoodi 
ttis  feither  died  while  Canova  was  yet  sin  infant,  tind  it 
was  from  his  grandfather,  who  still  continued  at  a  very 
advanced  age  the  practice  of  the  art,  that  he  received  his 
first  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of  it  The  pecii' 
liar  aptitude  which  he  eithibited  under  these  circum- 
stances, attracted  the  attention  0f  several  noblemen  of 
taste,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  village,  who 
supplied  the  young  sculptor  with  the  means  of  removing 
to  Venice  and  studying  under  the  first  artists  of  that  city, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  at  about  fourteen  years  of  ag6. 
lie  began  very  early  to  exhibit,  both  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  and  in  his  mode  of  treating  them^  the  lofly  spirit 
and  correct  taste  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
head  of  his  art.  His  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  which  werS 
executed  in  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  though 
inferior  to  his  later  productions,  excited  in  a  singuliLr  A^* 
gree  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  genius  of  the  highest  promise.  They  are 
still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  his  earliest  patron,  thfi 
Patrician  Giovanni  Falieri,  at  Asolo.  The  success  of 
these  and  several  other  groups  and  statues,  which  he  exe* 
cuted  not  long  after,  encouraged  his  friends  to  afford  him 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  Rome,  — the  central  point, 
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and  as  it  were,  metcopolis  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  there  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  the 
Chevalier  Girolamo  Zulian.  As  a  provision  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  residence  at  Eome,  the  government  of  his 
native  republic  voted  him  an  annual  pension  of  three 
hundred  ducats  for  three  years. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Canova 
entered  on  his  brilliant  career.  From  this  time  forward 
he  passed  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  short 
excursions  for  recreation  or  business,  in  his  workshop  at 
Borne,  where  he  continued  his  labors  with  uninterrupted 
assiduity  through  the  whole  series  of  political  revolutions 
which  shook  the  world  around  him,  and  swept  into  their 
vortex  almost  every  other  individual  of  any  note  or  talent 
in  Italy.  No  clearer  proof  could  be  given  of  the  absorb- 
ing and  unconquerable  passion  for  his  art  with  which  he 
was  possessed,  and  which  alone  could  have  raised  him 
to  the  distinction  he  attained.  He  was  aware,  before  he 
left  Venice,  of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  modern  style 
of  sculpture,  and  had  already  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pure 
and  perfect  models  of  antiquity.  In  this  correct  taste  he 
was  confirmed  and  encoumged,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bome, 
as  well  by  his  own  observations  upon  the  works  of  art, 
which  he  there  saw,  as  by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the 
best  judges  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  whom  he  met  with 
in  that  city.  After  allowing  him  a  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare himself  by  a  proper  course  of  study,  for  new  efforts, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  placed  at  his  disposal  a  fine 
block  of  marble,  and  invited  him  to  execute,  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  his  own  choice,  a  work  which  should  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  improvement  that  he  had  derived  from 
his  residence  at  Rome.  Canova,  laboring  in  the  palace 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  ambassador,  who  has  thus  asso- 
ciated his  name  with  the  glory  of  his  ^oirf^e,  converted 
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this  block  of  marble  into  the  group  of  llieseus  and  the 
Minotaur,  —  the  first  of  his  works  in  which  he  exhibited 
the  maturity  of  his  talent.  This  production  realized  the 
highest  expectations  entertained  by  the  patrons  of  the 
young  artist ;  and  the  execution  of  it  may  be  said  to 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  sculpture.  Hie 
circumstances  attending  this  interesting  moment  in  the 
life  of  Canova,  are  related  by  his  biographer  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ; 

'  On  his  arrival  at  RomO;  Canova  had  experienced  the  kindest 
reception  from  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  had  free  acce98  to 
his  splendid  mansion.  This  enlightened  and  accomplished  no- 
bleman, soon  becoming  impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  the  merit 
and  powers  of  the  young  sculptor,  procured  from  Venice  a  cast 
in  plaster  of  the  group  of  Deedalns  and  Icarus,  which  he  had 
executed  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  art- 
ists and  connoisseurs  at  Rome.  The  house  of  &e  ambassador 
was,  indeed  a  kind  of  atheneuni,  and  fieqi^entjed  by  all  the  pe^ 
sons  most  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius  in  that  city.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  {Hroduotion  of  this  group,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Cades,  Volpato,  Battoni,  Gavin  Hamilton^  Puccini, 
and  many  other  distinguished  artists  and  critics,  who  contem- 
plated the  work  with  silent  astonishment,  not  daring  to  censure 
what,  although  at  variance  with  the  style  then  followed,  com- 
manded their  admiration,  and  revealed  the  brightest  prospects. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  youth  at  this  juncture  was  extreme, 
and  he  frequently  spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  anx- 
ious moments  of  his  life.  From  this  state  he  was,  however,  soon 
relieved  by  the  friendly  and  paternal  address  of  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, exciting  him  to  unite  with  so  exact  and  beautiful  an  imita- 
tion of  nature  the  fine  taste  and  beau  ideal  of  the  ancients,  of 
which  Rome  contained  so  many  models ;  predicting  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  such  a  course  he  would  greatly  pass  the  limits 
which  had  been  reached  by  the  modems.  But  the  censure 
which  he  overheard  from  one  who  stood  behind  him  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  young  artist  than  any  direct  eulogionL  This 
Aristarchus  observed,  that  from  the  efiisct  produced  on  the  ob- 
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server  by  the  naked  forms  so  carefully  finished  in  this  group^ 
they  must  have  been  moulded  upon  a  living  subject^  when  in  resd^ 
ity  they  were  wholly  the  result  of  his  severe  study  of  the  human 
form,  entirely  unassisted  by  mechanical  means.  This  greatly 
encouraged  the  young  artist,  and  convinced  him  that  he  had 
already  raised  himself  above  the  medioority  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

'  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  had  commenced 
a  severe  and  profound  study  of  the  great  models  of  ancient  art, 
without,  however,  neglecting  the  fruits  of  his  previous  closed  ob« 
servation  of  nature,  the  expression  of  which  he  always  proposed 
to  himself  to  make  a  distinguished  quality  in  his  works.  He  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  all  conventional  modes  in  the  arts,  and 
was  led,  even  in  that  early  age,  by  a  correct  taste,  rather  than 
by  instructions,  to  prefer,  among  the  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
those  which  were  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  in  which  the  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  artist  are  more  closely  united  with  truth  of 
expression,— a  decision  which  has  since  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  exhibition  made  to  £urope  by  the  British  Museum  of  the 
first  certain  monuments  of  the  arts  of  that  era. 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  take  here  a  slight  survey  of  the  various 
circumstances  which  had  promoted  the  improvement  in  the  arts 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  Canova  at  Rome ;  for  the  influence  of 
the  genius  of  one  man  could  not  have  been  wholly  adequate  to 
the  reconducting  of  art  into  its  true  but  forsaken  paths,  unless 
the  approach  to  them  had  been  cleared  by  the  sound  judgment 
of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  without  the  aid  of  other  favor- 
ing circumstances.  Indeed  the  influence  of  established  prac- 
tice and  professional  jealousy  created  no  trifling  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  Canova.  These,  however,  his  modest  and 
unpresuming  conduct  aided  greatly  to  remove,  while  an  air  of 
triumph  and  superiority  would,  by  wounding  the  feelings  of  his 
rivals,  have  created  additional  opposition.  Already,  however, 
many  causes  had  existed,  tending  to  an  improvement  in  the 
arts.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  encouragement  to 
right  studies  given  by  the  Marquess  Tanucci  at  Naples,  the 
protection  aflbrded  to  literature,  and  the  arts  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  the  Third,  Leopold,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  Pius  the 
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Sixth,  and  by  Cardinal  Silvio  Valenti,  the  Colbert  of  the  Holy 
See ;  by  the  Albani,  the  Zelada,  and  the  Borgia ;  the  studies  of 
Mazzochi,   Bajardi,   Galliani,  of  the  two   Venuti,   of  Maffei, 
Gesnero,  Grori,  Passeri,  Paoli,  and  Amadnzzi ;  the  good  taste 
diffased  by  Cochin,   Bellicard,  Barlington,  Mariette,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  ;  the  Herculanean  discoveries ;  the  travels  of 
St  Non,  Norden,  Pocock,  Wheeler,  Spon,  Revet,  and  Stuart ; 
the  exact   admeasurement   of   ancient   architecture    by    Des 
Godetz  ]  the  masterly  works  of  the  Piranesi  on  the  antiquities 
of  Rome ;  the  illustration  and  rendering  public  of  galleries  and 
museums  by  means  of  engravings  ;  the  opening  of  baths  ;  the 
study  of  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican ;  the  excavation  of  old 
edifices ;  the  collection  and  illustration  of  old  inscriptions  by 
Morcelli,  Marini,  Zoega,  Fea,  and  Akerblad ;  the  great  works  of 
Visconti  and  Winkleman  ;  the  enlightened  taste  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  of  the  Ambassador  D'Azara,  for  these  studies  ;  the 
genius  and  profound  erudition  of   Hancarville ;   the  valuable 
collections  of  Hamilton,  Jenkins,  and  Agincourt ;  the  perfection 
of  the  intaglios  of  Pickler ;  the  fine  and  bold  designs  of  Flaxman ; 
the  attraction  given    to  these  studies    by  the  accomplished 
Algarotti ;  the  triumph  over  prejudices  of  the  formidable  Milizia ; 
the  labors  of  Temanza  and  Lanzi.  —  These  all  supplied  im- 
mense sources  of  aid  to  the  young  Phidias,  and  seemed  to  him 
to  point  out  that  moment  as  the  favorable  one  for  giving  a 
different  direction  to  sculpture  from  that  which  was  pursued  by 
living  masters. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  both  sculpture  and  architecture  should 
at  this  time  owe  their  revival  to  the  genius  of  the  Venetians ; 
for  while  Canova  was  executing  his  first  great  works  at  Rome, 
Ottone  Calderari  was  reviving  the  Grecian  taste  in  Vicenza,  and 
Querenghi,  at  St  Petersburgh,  was  fulfilling,  in  a  masterly 
style,  the  magnificent  views  of  that  imperial  court,  by  the 
erection  of  sumptuous  and  elegant  edifices  of  every  description. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  genius 
and  courage  was  required  to  break  loose  from  the  false  and 
vicious  rules  of  art  which  then  prevailed,  particularly  in 
sculpture,  as  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  had,  vdth  all  the 
incitements  which  have  been  enumerated,  yet  advanced  a  single 
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step  in  that  direction.  Indeed  the  works  which  Canova  first 
saw  at  Rome,  the  productions  of  Agostino  Penna,  Pacili,  Bracci, 
Sibilla,  Pacetti,  and  Angilini  are  already  fallen  into  total 
neglect ;  neither  can  we  discover  in  them  the  source  of  the 
slightest  excitement  to  the  improved  style  which  the  Venetian 
pupil  afterwards  acquired. 

*  The  Chevalier  Zulian  now  saw  the  importance  of  giving  ef- 
fective assistance  to  the  developing  powers  of  Canova.  He 
therefore  placed  at  his  command  a  fine  block  of  marble,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  subject  of  his  own  choice,  and  to  show  the  profit 
derived  from  his  residence  and  studies  at  Rome.  This  was  the 
first  marble  sculptured  by  Canova  on  those  true  principles  by 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  be  guided  in  his  works } 
a  composition  by  which  a  new  path  was  opened  to  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  imitative  arts.  The  subject  which  he  chose 
was  Theseus,  conqueror  of  the  Minotaur,  and  the  work  was 
conducted  throughout  in  the  palace  of  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
It  was  a  highly  interesting  moment,  when  his  excellent  patron 
produced  a  cast  of  the  head  only  of  the  Theseus  to  a  party  of 
the  fijrst  artists  and  critics  assembled  in  his  house,  without 
informing  them  whence  it  had  been  obtained.  All  concurred, 
however  varying  in  other  points,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  of 
Grecian  workmanship ;  and  many  thought  they  had  seen 
the  marble  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  not  being  able, 
however,  to  recollect  exactly  where  it  was.  But  when  the 
ambassador  conducted  them  before  the  original  and  entire 
group,  their  surprise  was  indeed  extreme,  and  they  were  forced 
to  exclaim,  that  by  this  work  art  had  commenced  a  new  career. 
On  this  occasion  it  may  be  said,  that  Theseus  was  the  conqueror, 
not  only  of  the  Minotaur,  but  of  Envy  also,  forcing  from  his 
rival  artists  the  first  homage  of  their  admiration  of  Canova, 
who  at  so  early  an  age  had  raised  art  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  had  been  attained  by  any  sculptor  since  its 
revival  in  Italy.' 

In  this  group  the  Minotaur  is  represented,  according  to 
some  of  the  traditions,  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the 
head  of  a  bull.     The  contest  is  already  decided,  and  the 

21 
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lifeless  carcass  of  the  fallen  monster  is  ca:relessly  thrown 
over  a  lock,  which  thus  furnishes  a  natural  pedestal  to 
the  group.     The  young  conqueror  is  seated  on  the  body, 
resting  his  right  hand  on  one  of  the  thighs,  and  holding 
in  his  left  the  club  with  which  he  has  achieved  his 
victory.     His  shoulders  are  thrown  back  a  litUe  as  if  he 
were  reposing  from  a  strong  efibrt,  while  wi4h  his  head 
gently  inclining  forward  he  fixes  a  look  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion on  the  face  of  his  antagonist    The  subject  of  this 
Work  is  V^ery  happily  chosen.     The  uncouth  form  of  the 
monster,  while  it  gives  variety  to  the  figures,  furnishes  a 
fine  foil  to  the  exquisitely  symmetrical  shape  of  the 
hero.     The  attitudes  of  both  are  perfectly  easy,  and  are 
also  such  as  to  give  a  unity  and  pyramidical  appearance 
to  the  group,  which  are  always  pleasing  qualities  when 
they  naturally  result  from  the  subject     The  action  rep- 
resented,— a  prince,  in  the  fiow^r  of  youth  and  beauty, 
adventuring  his  life  in  an  almost  desperate  conflict  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  his  coilntiy  from  a  savage 
imposition,  —  is  fitted  to  awaken  emotions  which  tend  to 
increase  the  efiect  of  the  work.     The  figure  and  counte- 
nance of  Theseus  are  in  the  highest  style  of  manly 
beauty.      The  features   express    the    stern    delight  of 
triumph,  mingled  with  contempt  for  the  brutal  enemy. 
As  the  situation  is  substantially  the  same,  so  the  predom- 
inant expression  of  the  features  was  probably  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  who  is  supposed  to 
.  be  represented  as  having  just  slain  the  serpent  Python 
with  an  arrow.   The  division  of  the  lips,  and  the  disdainful 
curl  of  the  upper  one,  are  seen  alike  in  both ;  but  the 
difference  in  the   attitudes  removes  the  appearance  of 
anything  like  servile  imitation  in  Canova,  who  has  in 
fact  done  no  more  than  indicate,  by  its  natural  expression, 
the  same  sentiment  which  is  shown  in  the  face  of  the 
Apollo.     The  Perseus,  one  of  his  later  productions,  is  a 
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direct  copy  of  the  celebrated  antique  statue  in  question, 
but  is  perhaps  a  less  successful  exhibition  of  the  talent 
of  the  artist  than  the  Theseus.  The  Countess  Albrizzi 
expresses  in  strong  terms  her  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  this  statue.  *  Men/  says  she,  *  who  behold  it,  would 
fain  resemble  Theseus,  w;hile  the  fairer  sex  experience 
all  the  emotions  of  Ariadne.' 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  group,  because, 
while  it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  finished  prodnqtiona 
of  the  chisel  of  Canova,  it  is  particularly  remajrkable  as  the 
one  which  opened  the  series  of  his  mature  efibrts.  it  is 
now,  we  believe,  in  possession  of  Count  de  Fries,  a 
banker  at  Vienna,  of  the  house  to  which  our  countryman, 
Mr  David  Parish,  was  attached.  The  talent  exhibited  in 
the  Theseiis  gave  celebrity  at  once  to  the  name  of 
Canova,  and  he  was  immediately  engaged  to  execute  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Clement  the  Four- 
teenth ( Gianganelli),  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
At  Borne.  The  complete  success  with  which  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  honorable  and  arduous  commission,  is 
attested,  for  those  who  trust  more  to  the  j^udgment  of 
professed  connoisseurs  than  their  own,  by  the  following 
letter,  in  which  ihe  formidable  Milizia,  •?— as  he  is  called 
in  the  above  extract,  — a  critic  not  less  distinguished  for 
ihe  rmcompromising  severity  of  his  judgment,  than  for 
ihe  perfection  of  his  taste,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
imonnment  of  Gcmganelli  soon  af^er  its  erection  in  1787. 

<  In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  near  to  the  Sacristy,  anfl 
jDroQting  to  one  of  the  side  aisles,  a  mausoleum  has  been  erected 
to  the  late  Pope  Ganganelli,  by  Antonio  Canova,  a  Venitian 
sculptor.  So  great  is  the  simplicity  of  this  composition,  that  it 
seems  all  felicity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  full  of  talent  and  diffi- 
culty. What  repose !  what  elegance  !  what  harmony !  Both 
the  sculptural  and  the  architectural  parts,  in  general  effect  and 
in  detail,  are  highly  dassicsd.    Canova  may  indeed  be  reckoned 
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among  the  ancients.  I  hardly  know  whether  he  belongs  more 
to  Athens  or  to  Corinth,  but  of  this  I  feel  assured;  that  if  in  the 
best  times  of  Grecian  art  a  subject  of  this  nature  had  been  to  be 
treated;  it  would  have  been  by  such  a  work  as  this.  Daring  the 
twenty-six  years  which  I  have  lived  in  this  city  of  the  world,  I 
have  never  before  seen  such  universal  admiration  excited  by 
any  work  of  art  as  this.  The  most  intelligent  and  liberal  artists 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ancients  of  all  the 
productions  of  modem  sculpture.  Even  the  Jesuits  can  praise 
and  admire  this  marble  Ganganelli;  which  certainly  may  be 
deemed  a  miracle  of  that  Pope,  who  will  derive  as  much  glory 
from  this  monument  as  from  the  suppression  of  that  order.  If 
any  thing  were  needed  to  convince  us  that  this  is  a  perfect  work, 
it  would  be  furnished  by  the  censures  of  Michael-AngelistS; 
BeministS;  and  BoroministS;  who  point  out  as  defects  those 
parts  which  are  its  greatest  beauties,  charging  the  drapery,  the 
outlines,  and  expression,  with  being  Grecian ;  —  ^^JHo  abbia  pieth 

Of  the  funeral  mouuments  executed  by  Canova,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  one  now  mentioned  in  honor  of 
Pope  Ganganelli,  that  of  Pope  Clement  tlie  Thirteenth 
(Rezzonico),  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  which 
was  finished  in  the  year  1792,  and  that  of  the  Archduch- 
ess Christina  of  Austria,  which  was  erected  in  1805  by 
desire  of  her  husband  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  in  the 
church  of  the  Augustine  Friars  at  Vienna.  These  three 
compositions  are  all  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  and  quite 
unrivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  last 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the  three,  perhaps 
because  the  artist  has  given  greater  latitude  in  this  than 
in  the  others  to  the  tender  and  amiable  feelings  that 
formed  the  basis  of  his  own  moral  constitution,  and  de- 
'termined  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  style  in  sculp- 
ture, which  are,  in  general,  grace  and  sweetness  rather 
than  power.  The  description  of  this  monument  by  the 
Countess  Albriz^i  is  particularly  full  and  interesting.    It 


wiU  be  read,  we  think,  with  pleasure,  although  it  loses  of 
course  a  part  off  it3  efiect  when  not  accompanied  by  the 
engravings. 

^*  This  .mausoleum,  placed  in  the  church  <^  the  Augustine  at 
"Viepnn,  i^-^  memory  of  Christina  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe  Teschen.  This 
beautiful  and  pethetic  composition  was  executed  by  Canova  at 
the  desire  of  her  afficted  husband,  whose  grief  must  be  soothed 
and  alleviated  hy  the  .ocmtemplation  of  the  celestial  figures 
which  here  so  fin«fly  e^t^nress  :tbe  virtues  of  her  t^hose  memory* 
he  so  fondly  cherishes. 

'  The  monument,  the  material  of  which  is  a  greyish  marble, 
jsresents  one  side  of  a  pjnramid  to  the  spectator,  being  only 
slightly  raised  £rom  the  wall  against  which  it  reeffa.  It  is  placed 
^pon  an  exafie  base,  from  which  two  steps  are  raised. and  form 
the  approach  to  the  door  of  the  tomb,  over  which,  on  the  archi" 
treve,  the  following  inscription  is  engraven ;  Christina.  Ads- 
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'  There  are  nine  figures  employed  in  this  monument,  beside^ 
the  lion  and  the  medallion.  They  are  all  of  the  natural  size^ 
and  may  be  divided  into  four  groups.  The  first,  which. occupies 
ihe  middle  part,  consists  of  an  allegorical  figure  of  Virtue,  with 
two  young  females  bearing  torches.  Virtue  is  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  young  matron  of  a  dignified  but  afilicted  aspect,  bear- 
.Ing  before  her  the  funeral  urn,  dtt  which,  bending  down,  she  resftf 
her  forehead.  She  is  attired  in  a  rich  tunic  and  a  mantle,  grace- 
fully and  appropriately  disposed ;  her  hair  is  unbound  and  spread 
in  a  disorderly  manner  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  head  is  en- 
circled  with  an  olive  crown.  Ascending  the  steps,  which  are 
.^^ead  with  a  rich  caqpet,  she  approaches  the  door  of  the  tomb/ 
The  attendant,  who  goes  before  her,  has  already  reached  the  en-' 
trance,  where  her  steps  seem  for  a  moment  arrested  by  the  awful 
feelings  which  the  place  inspires ;  but  bending  forward  and  low-' 
ering  her  torch  to  illumine  the  dark  abode,  she  prepares  to  enter. 
The  pions.  attitude  of  this  young  female,  her  loosened  tresses  fall- 
ing down  in  rich  curls  upon  her  shoulders,  her  simple  attire  and 
modest  step,  give  to  her  figure  ^  grace  and  expression  which, 
unaided  by  the  effect  of  countenance,  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 

21* 
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The  other  attendant,  who  is  behind^  and  is  seen  in  profile,  has 
the  same  simplicity  of  dress  and  character.  With  downcast  eyes 
and  slow  and  devoted  step  she  follows  her  celestial  conductor. 
Two  wreaths  of  flowers,  joined  at  the  top  of  the  um,  connect 
these  figures,  which,  from  the  depth  and  harmony  of  the  senti- 
knenl  that  unites  them,  would  separately  form  a  complete  and 
charming  composition. 

'  They  are  followed,  at  a  short  distance,  by  the  second  group, 
observing  in  some  degree  the  order  of  a  procession.  It  consists 
of  a  female  figure,  whom  from  the  gentleness  of  her  aspect,  we 
recognize  to  be  Beneficence ;  a  blind  and  aged  man  whom  she 
b  leading ;  and  a  young  female  child.  Beneficence  is  attired 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Grecian  manner.  Her 
hands  are  sorrowfully  crossed  before  her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground  with  an  air  of  gentleness  and  affliction.  So  perfect 
is  the  character  and  expression  of  this  eloquent  figure,  that  she 
awakens  within  us  all  the  heightened  feeling  that  the  most 
pathetic  poetry  could  convey.  She  has  ascended  the  first  step, 
and  is  followed  by  the  old  man,  who,  leaning  on  her  arm,  tries, 
with  the  aid  of  his  staff,  to  raise  himself  on  the  step.  His  ap- 
pearance bespeaks  the  feebleness  of  age  and  poverty ;  and  his 
countenance,  on  which  acute  sorrow  is  depicted,  is  turned 
towards  the  tomb,  which  probably  contains  his  best  friend  and 
benefactress.  The  child  who  stands  beside  him,  and  is  repre- 
sented with  a  simplicity  conformable  to  her  tender  age,  is  in  the 
humble  attitude  of  prayer.  In  this  group  the  artist  makes  a 
lively  allusion  to  the  warmth  and  readiness  of  benevolence  for 
which  the  Princess  was  so  much  distinguished.  A  wreath  of 
flowers,  lying  on  the  ground,  occupied  the  short  space  between 
the  first  and  second  groups  ;  and  if  our  feelings  are  excited  by 
these  deeply  impassioned  figures,  the  fine  diagonal  line  in  which 
they  cross  the  steps  of  thS  monument  is  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
©ye. 

'  Opposite  to  these  figures,  on  the  left,  is  a  magnificent  lion, 
lying  crouching  on  the  upper  step,  who  seems  the  faithful  and 
eternal  guardian  of  the  monument.  Seated  beside  him  on  the 
steps,  is  a  winged  genius,  whose  form  and  aspect  discover  his 
celestial  origin*     A  mantle,  spread  beneath  him,  protects  his 
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delicate  HmbS;  wMle,  bending  forward  and  leaning  with  has 
light  arm  and  side  against  the  lion,  he  steadfastly  and  mourn* 
fully  looks  on  the  funeral  procession.  His  left  hand  rests  upon 
the  shield  of  the  house  of  Saxony^  of  which  he  is  the  tutelai^ 
;^nius. 

^  The  fourth  gi^up,  which  occupies  fhe  upper  part  of  the  pyr- 
^amid,  is  of  a  more  exalted  character.  iThe  figure  of  f'elicity  is 
there  represented,  bearing  upward  the  image  of  the  Princess, 
encircled  by  the  emblem  of  eternity.  The  ti^'riai  grace  and 
iightness  of  her  motion,  her  serene  and  heavenly  countenance^ 
her  delicate  limbs,  are  all  of  the  most  perfect  taste  and  execution. 
On  the  other  side,  -a  little  winged  genius  flies  towards  her 
bearing*  branch  of  palm. 

'  Favored  by  heaven  in  an  illustrious  birth  and  splendid  destiny, 
this  Princess  is  no  less  felicitous  in  possessing  such  a  tomb, 
where  the  memory  of  her  virtues,  which  are  symbolized  by  the 
most  perfetst  creations  of  genius,  is  perpetuated,  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  an  object  of  interest  and  admiration  so  long  as 
virtue  imd  genius  shall  be  regarded  on  earth.' 

We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  monu- 
ment, but  the  effect  of  it,  even  in  the  imperfect  shape  of 
an  eagmved  outline,  is  very  great.  In  the  work  before 
us  there  are  five  engravings  of  it,  one  representing  the 
entire  work,  Tind  the  others  respectively  the  four  groups 
of  figures  which  are  specified  in  the  above  description. 
The  fourth  group,  which  is  placed  neaar  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  and  is  composed  of  a  female  figure  of  Felicity, 
suspended  in  the  air  without  any  visible  support,  bearing 
ft  medallion  with  the  head  of  the  Arch-duchess,  attended 
by  a  little  winged  genius  with  a  palm  branch,  is  to  us 
less  agreeable  than  the  others,  and  might  we  think,  have 
been  omitted  without  injuring  the  effect  of  the  monu- 
ment It  was  probably  thought  necessary  to  introduce 
somewhere  the  face  of  the  Princess.  In  general  the 
effect  of  winged  human  figures,  which  if  they  be  well 
managed,  is  often  agreeable  in  poetry  and  even  in  paint- 
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itag^  30  pMitiYiely  mtpUflBMnt  kt  tcHlplBM.  fRie  easentiil 
&ooDgniity  of  the  combinfttien  is  here  so  apparent,  thai 
the  imagination  cakmot  lose  sight  of  it ;  and  the  in^ 
knpression  suggested  is  that  of  a  person  painfi^y  hover^ 
ikig  in  the  air,  without  sufficient  support  and  i^  i^lIninenl 
d wger  ^f  a  falL  /A-  stdl  strong  impressi^A  ef  fhe  svne 
lind  ^  of  course  produced  b^^  the  Tiew  of  a'  f^pve  sds-' 
pended  i^  the  air,  without  ivj^gs  or  any  visible  supfKfft 
idiaCeyeK.  Qf  the  other  iproapSr^  which  bs»  all  beaotifiil 
in  different  way Sr  the  centnd  one  is  the  most  attractiT^r 
The  art  with  whichf  the  sculptor  has  communicated  a 
fiaoumful  expression  to  the  leading  figure  w^ck  is  jast 
entering  the  monument,  and  of  which  the  badL  part  only 
ia  visible,  is  truly  remai;kable.  The  view  of  these  chann^ 
ing  groups  recalls  to  mind  the  exquisite  allegQiioa|.%drefl^ 
whiclr  the  delicate  genius  of  CoQins  h^  coUected  round 
the  '  hallowed  mound '  .of  the  lurave  who  feU  in  the  battle 
of  Fontency,  the  *  gray  pilgrim  Honor/  *  Spnng,-  with 
dewy  fingers  cold,'  and  the  '  weeping  hermit  Freedom/ 
-and  again  in  the  dirge  on  Ck»lonel  Ross ; 

*  The  thooglLto  whiob  musmg  Pity  pttfs'f 
And  fond  KemembiAnoe  loves  to  laiMr 

Your  ftdthfnl  hems  attend ; 
Still  Fancy,  to  beiseli^  unkindv 
Awakee  to  grief  the  softened  mindf, 
And  poiius  tbe  bleeding  £rifind«- 

**  O'er  him,  whose  doom  tliy  virtues  grieW 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  h^ad ; 
And,  &llen  to  save  his  injured  land^ 
Imperial  Honor's  awful  hand 

ShaU  point  his  lowly  bed.' 

Of  the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  .of  smsfler 
dimensions,  and  somewhat  less  celebrity,  which  Canova 
executed,  that  of  the  poet  Alfieri,  in  the  church  <tf  Sa$Ua 
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Croce,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Florence,  is  the  one  most 
worthy  of  note,  as  well  for  the  interesting  character  of 
the  subject,  as  from  the  perfection  of  the  work.  Canova, 
like  other  artists  of  transcendent  genius,  was  often 
compelled,  probably  with  some  regret,  to  Uivish  the 
treasures  of  his  talent  upon  noble  mediocrity  and  royaJl 
nothingness ;  but  we  may  readily  conceive,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  what  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  he  most 
have  labored  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  illustrious 
contemporary,  who  had  effected  in  the  poetry  of  their 
common  country  nearly  the  same  revolution  which  he 
had  himself  brought  about  in  the  sculpture  of  modem 
Europe.  Alfieri  and  Ganova  were  the  two  great  names 
in  art  of  their  day;  and  the  monument,  which  thus 
commemorates  them  in  connexion,  will  be  viewed  with 
the  deepest  interest,  independently  of  its  merit  as  a 
work,  by  all  future  ages. 

'  The  plan/  says  Madame  Albrizzi,  '  is  lofty  and  simple,  like 
the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  records.  It  consists  of  a  simple  sar- 
cophagus, the  four  comers  of  which  are  each  omamented  with  a 
tragic  mask,  symbols  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Alfieri ;  and  in 
the  centre  is  sculptured  his  bust  in  a  medallion,  full  of  life  and 
of  that  fire  which  ever  ^owed  is  his  impetuous  breast.  On  the 
medallion  is  inscribed  Vict.  Alferius.  Ast. 

^  Standing  beside  the  tomb,  and  reslmg  upon  it  her  right  arm, 
is  a  colossal  female  figuBS  with  a  turreted  <:rown.  With  one 
hand  she  holds  the  border  of  her  mantle  to  her  streaming  eyes, 
while  the  other  falls  negligeatly  at  her  side.  In  her  majestio 
•countenance^  although  clouded  with  grief,  we  observe  that  fine 
isymmetry  of  features  in  which  beauty  consists,  and  which  th9 
rules  of  ait  require  to  be  ever  preserved.  She  is  attired  in  a 
tunic,  confined  under  the  breast  by  a  narrow  band,  over  which 
is  a  regal  mantle,  which,  flowing  down  from  her  shoulders, 
forms  an  ample  tram,  whose  large  and  graceful  folds  give  a 
wonderful  dignity  to  her  person.  It  is  Itdy  weeping  over  her 
«0B,  and  vith  such  tears  as  would  be  gcateful  By«n  to  the  Io% 
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j^irit  of  AI£eri  himaelf.     On  the  bas^  oi  Ihe  mooament  ifi 
sculptured  n  lyre,  and  underneath  it  the  ioUowmg  inscriptioD,rr- 

YlCT.  AlFEBIO.  AsTSNSI.  AlOTSIA.  X.    StOLBEIIGIS.  ALtBANTJ^ 
COMITISSA. 

'  Among  the  many  noble  tombs  which  adorn  this  church,  that 
of  Alfieri  is  distinguished  by  its  grandeur,  and  particnlaify  at- 
traots  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  stranger.  It  is  on  ibis 
also,  -that  on  departing  he  easts  his  last  glance,  as  if  desirous  of 
treasuring  up  in  his  memory  so  noble  an  oibject  May  tius 
^^eoBaphf  80  sublime  a  monument  of  Italian  glory,  be  ever  pre- 
aerred  from -the  -sacrilegious  )^and  of  yiolezice,  and  may  the  ashes 
of  Alfieri  here  find  the  repose  which  his  impetuous  and  infiexible 
spirit  ever  dbturbed  when  living.' 

The  sepulchral  monuments  executed  by  Csmova  would 
li^ve  be^n  -sufiScient  of  themselves  iQ  have  piocured  him 
ill^'gkNrsr.i^.the  restorer  of  modera  sculpture ;  but  with  all 
Iheif  merk,  they  are  perhaps  not  the  h^est,  «n4  cec- 
tainly  not  the  most  pleasing  efiort  of  bis  geoiua  The 
triumph  of  the  plastic  art,  as  of  painting,  lies  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  figure ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  artist  will  have  more  room  and  better  opportnnity  for 
developing  bis  talent  for  this  purpose,  in  proportion  as  his 
attention  is  less  diverted  from  the  maio  object  by  acces- 
j^ories  of  inferior  importance.  In  sepulchral  monuments 
there  is  generally  a  large  mixture  of  architectural  ttcces^ 
.auMries>  wMch  a  good  deal  injure  the  effect  of  the  sonlplure ; 
-while  in  groups,  statues,  and  busts,  the  human  %ureSr 
which  are  the  proper  objeots  of  attention,  are  also  the 
enly  ones.  Works  of  this  kin^  therefore,  an^e  far  mere 
ikvorable  for  the  exhibition  of  the  sculptor^s  skill ;  and 
of  the  various  classes  of  subjects  to  which  they  may 
l)e  devoted,  those  again  are  the  most  happy  which  aflS)r(JE 
ihe  greatest  latitude  for  the  display  of  the  noted  figvirev 
The  exf^cution  of  draperies,  though  it  occasionally  afibrda 
tepp(»r.tuni]ty  for  showing  a  good  deal  of  science,  is  after  all 
^ainferior  branch,  of  art    It  ia  often  abatidnaed  by  &a 
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best  portmt  painters  t<y  their  pnpiis;  snd  iii  statuiesi  tbi^^ 
parts  that  are  covered  a^e  in  ideality,  as  it  regards  effect^ 
almost  wholly  lost  We  find  accordingly,  that  the  an-^ 
tique  grotkps  and  statues,  Which  a£re  the  most  celebrated^ 
and  are  in  ftict  oonsidei^  as  indicating  the  perfecUon  of 
the  art,  have  little  Or  no  cbapery ;  and  that  of  those  among 
Ihem-  in  which  draperies  toe  employed^  the  naked  partis 
alone  attmdt  mnch  attentioni  As  statues  and  groups  af- 
ford by  far  the  best  field  for  the  exercise  of  talent,  so  it  ii^ 
m  them  that  th^  genius  of  Ctmova  displayed  itself  to  the 
greatest  advantage  and  uUder  its  peculiar  ch^uracteristios; 
The  number  of  his  productions  of  this  class  is  so  astoil^ 
tshingly  great,  that  we  shall  not  undertake  eveii  to  reca^- 
pitulatCj  much  less  to  comment  upon  them ;  but  shall  coU- 
ttet  ourselves  With  making  a^  few  remarks  upon  three  or 
feorr  of  those  which  exhibit  most  distinctly  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  taleut. 

One  of  the  very  best,  and  at  the  same  time  most  decid- 
edly origiUal  statues,  is  the  FenUetU  Magdalen,  It  wtui 
executed  by  CanOvain  1796,  and  intended  as  A  present 
to  his  native  city ;  but  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
Count  Sommariva  at  Paris,  where  it  has  a  small  room 
entirely  to  itself,  like  the  VeUus  de'  Medici  in  the  gallery 
of  Florence,  and  the  exquisite  Ariadne  of  Danneker  in 
that  of  the  banker  Bethman  at  Frankfort  The  Magdaleu 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment  upcm  a  pedestal 
about  three  feet  high^  The  figtire  is  of  the  natural  size^ 
and  is  seated  ofU  a  rock  in  the  oriental  fkshion  with  the 
feet  turned  backj  and  the  body  resting  on  them^  Th^ 
arms  are  extended  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs^ 
With  the  palms  of  the  hands  upwards  and  supporting  a 
small  cross,  upon  Which  the  eyes  are  intently  fixed.  The 
head  is  bent  slightly  forward ;  and  the  features,  which 
are  eminently  beautiful,  are  marked  with  a  strong  and 
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deep  expression  of  sorrow.  The  dishevelled  hair  falls 
loosely  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  A  slight  drapery 
veils  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  figure ;  a  cord  passes 
round  the  waist,  while  a  skull  is  placed  on  one  side  upon 
the  rock.  Three  engravings  are  given  in  the  work 
before  us  of  this  fine  statue,  which  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  examine  ourselves.  Although  the  subject  is  not 
of  that  class  in  which  the  genius  of  Canova  has  been 
thought  to  take  most  delight,  the  execution  of  the  work 
is  perhaps  equal  in  perfection  to  that  of  any  of  the 
others ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  in  it  of  the  afifectation, 
with  which  some  of  them  have  been  at  times  reproached. 
The  attitude,  though  rather  unusual,  at  least  in  our 
latitudes,  is  perfectly  easy,  and  the  form  and  features 
true  to  the  style  of  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  character. 
Settled  grief  dwells  in  every  line  of  the  countenance,  and 
difiuses  itself  over  every  part  of  the  figure,  so  that  we 
plainly  discover  the  expression  of  it  even  on  a  side  view 
and  when  the  face  is  not  visible.  Nothing  indeed  can 
be  finer  in  its  way  than  one  of  these  side  views.  It 
presents  the  flowing  outline  of  a  beautiful  female  form 
with  proportions  rather  full  than  slender,  but  nicely  sym- 
metrical The  upturned  sole  of  the  delicate  foot,  the 
recumbent  thigh  swelling  under  the  resistance  of  the 
legs  and  feet  on  which  it  reposes,  the  gracefully  reclining 
body,  the  smooth  and  gently  rounded  shoulders,  and  the 
finely  turned  arms  and  hands,  are  all  finished  and  dis- 
posed with  exquisite  taste  and  skill.  At  the  view  of  so 
many  beauties,  voluptuous  emotions  begin  fo  steal  upon 
the  mind  ;  but  the  cord  that  surrounds  the  waist  of  the 
lovely  sufferer,  the  mysterious  symbol  of  torture  and 
penitence  that  is  seen  in  her  hands,  the  drooping  head, 
the  dishevelled  hair,  the  general  attitude  of  utter  desola- 
tion and  abandonment,  chasten  every  idle  thought,  and 
inspire,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  countenance,  the 
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deepest  sentiments  of  melancholy  and  pity.  On  a  firont 
view,  when  the  form  appears  to  less  advantage,  the 
attention  is  generally  engaged  with  the  features.  These, 
as  we  remarked  above,  are  in  the  finest  style  of  Grecian 
beauty,  but  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  settled  grief. 
No  ray  of  light  enlivens  the  gloom  of  this  beclouded 
mind.  The  cross  itself,  upon  which  the  unhappy  victim 
of  passion  fixes  her  gaze,  is  still  a  sign  of  terror  rather 
than  of  consolation ;  and  the  expression  would  be  that  of 
absolute  despair,  were  there  not  around  the  lips  a  sweet- 
ness indicating  patient  resignation,  which  holds  out  a 
gleam  of  hope,  that  her  sincere  repentance  will  in  time 
be  accepted,  and  that  heavenly  grace  will  descend  in 
whispers  of  peace  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  her  troubled 
conscience. 

In  another  statue  on  the  same  subject,  executed  for 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  year  1822,  the  fair  penitent 
is  stretched  at  her  length  upon  a  rock,  with  a  cross  by  her 
side,  in  an  attitude  which  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Eloisa, 
in  Pope's  Epistle,  -^  a  poetical  Magdalen,  more  touching, 
perhaps,  than  any  one  that  painting  or  sculpture  has  ever 
produced. 

*  See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbor  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around, 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound 
**  Come,  sister !  come,"  it  said,  or  seemed  to  say  ; 
*<  Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister !  come  away. 
Once  hke  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 
Here  grief  foi^els  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep, 
E'en  superstition  kwes  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  Ihultics  here." ' 

22 
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AKhoQgb  the  poet  in  this  exquisite  Epistle,  and  the 
sculptor  in  the  two  Magdalens  to  whidi  we  have  alladed 
have  chosen  to  personify  Bepentance,  under  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  female  reduced  to  hopeless  misery  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  licentious  passions,  there  would  perhaps  be 
more  truth  to  nature  and  better  means  of  producing  ef^ 
feet,  at  least  in  poetry,  by  assuming  for  this  purpose  tbe 
mtemal  agony  of  successful  and  triumphant  guilt  "When 
our  deviations  from  the  peEth  of  rectitude  f^l  m  producing 
for  us  the  pleasures  and  advantages  we  had  expected, 
such  is  the  in&rnrity  of  the  hitman  heart,  that  we  nata* 
rally  bewail  our  ill  success  rather  than  our  errors;  *  He 
repented  of  his  faults,'  says  Goethe,  in  describing  the 
fest  moments  of  some  wretched  vagabond, '  He  repented 
of  his  faults  much,  but  of  his  misfortunes  much  more.' 

'  £r  berettte  seine  Fehler  sehr, 
Ja  ;  und  bejammerte  sein  UnglOck  noch  viel  mehr.' 

In  these  cases  imagination  brings  before  us  the  objects 
which  we  have  failed  to  attain  under  new  attractions  , 
and  instead  of  really  repenting  of  our  vicious  desires,  wc 
rather  regret  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  realize  them, 
and  thus  to  become  even  more  guilty  than  we  have  been. 
The  poet,  by  presenting  different  trains  of  thought  as 
passing  successively  through  the  mind  of  his  subject,  has 
the  means  of  exhibiting  correctly  this  conftict  of  opposite 
and  various  feelings ;  and  the  truth,  energy,  and  beauty 
with  which  it  is  described,  form  in  fact  the  great  merit 
of  Pope's  Eloisa.  But  the  painter  and  sculptor,  who  can 
only  represent  a  single  moment  of  time  with  its  predom  - 
inant  emotion,  are  compelled  to  set  before  us  images  of 
Repentance,  which,  however  touching,  ar^  to  a  certain 
extent  untrue  to  nature.  Cromwell  in  his  palace,  and 
not  Bonaparte  upon  his  rock,  would  be  the  true  type  of 
the  torments  of  guilty  ambition.     When  the  flush  of  tri- 
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umph  is  over,  and  experience  has  proved  the  nothing- 
ness,—  considered  as  elements  of  happiness  in  them- 
selves, and  independently  of  the  means  by  which  they 
are  acquired  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  — 
of  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  fame,  the  pleasure,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  he  has  defied  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  trampled  on  the  happiness  of  aU  around 
him,  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  slave  of  Vice  looks 
back  with  unavailing  regret  upon  the  peace  of  mind 
which  he  has  lost  for  ever.  It  is  then  that  Virtue  ap- 
pears to  him  in  all  her  natural  charms,  heightened,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  coloring  of  Fancy ;  and  that  he  begins,  like 
the  evil  spirit  in  Paradise  Lost,  to  '  pine  his  loss ' ;  or  in 
the  words  of  the  Latin  poet,  from  whom  Milton  imitated 
Che  passage, 

*  Virlulem  videat,  intabeseatque  reUctd? 

This  is  the  moment  of  real  repentance^  a  secret  agony  that 
dwells  unperceived  by  the  world,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  while  perhaps  the  face  is  radiant  with  smiles 
and  the  body  robed  in  purple.  The  sculptor,  whose  art 
dwells  only  in  sensible  images,  has  really  no  means  of 
delineating  these  feelings,  and  must  leave  it  to  the  poet 
in  his  wider  range  of  observation  and  description  to  do 
them  justice. 

For  these  reasons  the  two  admirable  statues,  which 
we  have  just  been  describing,  are  perhaps,  in  strict  cor- 
rectness of  language,  representations  of  Grief  rather  than 
Bepentance ;  but  by  the  aid  of  accessories,  which  direct 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  they  produce  the  effect 
intended.  While  they  are  among  the  very  best,  they 
are  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  among  the  most 
completely  original  works  of  Canova,  and  would  suffice 
of  themselves  to  refute  the  invidious  suggestions  some- 
times made  by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  a  mere  imitator 
of  the  ancients,  and  entirely  destitute  of  any  creative 
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genins  of  his  own.  Upon  the  force  of  this  objection 
taken  in  general,  we  shdli  presently  have  occasion  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  Among  the  other  statnes  of  Canova, 
the  Perseus  and  the  two  Venuses,  though  perhaps  not  de- 
cidedly the  first  in  efiect,  are  particularly  remarkable  as 
being  direct  imitations  of  the  ApoUo  Behederei  and  the 
Venus  de'  Medici.  A  comparistm  of  these  beautiful 
copies-  with  their  still  more  beautiful  models  is  at  once 
an  interesting  study,  and  will  afibrd  a  convenient  occasion 
for  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  merit  of  Canova  in  itself,  and 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  greatest  antique  sculptors^ 
The  Perseics  was  executed  in  1800  for  an  artist  at 
Milan,  but  the  Pope  insisted  on  retaining  it  at  Home,  and 
placing  it  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  which  was  then  in  the  Lonvre  at 
Paris.  The  subject  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Apollo, 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  execution  is  the  same. 
Perseus  is  represented  in  the  moment  of  his  victory 
over  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  holds  out  at  arm's  length  in 
his  left  hand  the  head  which  he  has  just  cut  off,  while 
his  right  hand  grasps  a  dagger.  The  weight  of  the 
figure  reposes  on  the  left  leg,  and  the  right  one  is  drawn 
a  little  upward,  and  touches  the  ground  only  with  the 
toes.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  slightly  thrown 
back,  and  the  face  is  turned  with  a  look  of  scornful 
triumph  upon  that  of  the  hideous  enemy.  The  attitude 
and  expression  are  therefore  exactly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  famous  original.  There  is,  however,  this  important 
difference  in  the  execution  of  the  two  statues,  that  the 
antique  sculptor  has  given  an  unnatural  roundness  and 
smoothness  to  the  limbs  of  the  Apollo,  and  has  hardly 
represented  the  muscles  at  all,  intending,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  to  indicate  in  this  way  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  his  subject.  Canova,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
brought  out  fully  the  entire  muscular  conformation  proper 
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to  the  age  and  constitution  of  his  hero.  In  this  particular 
the  modem  sculptor  has,  we  think,  shown  a  better  judg- 
ment than  the  ancient  one.  Our  idea  of  divinity  is 
realized  and  embodied  in  human  forms  (as  far  as  it  can 
be  so  realized  and  embodied)  by  representing  these  forms 
as  they  exist  at  their  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  not 
by  fantastic  variations  from  the  truth  of  nature.  A 
distinct  indication  of  the  true  shape  of  the  limbs  is  as 
necessary  to  the  beauty  of  a  statue,  as  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  features  of  the  face ;  and  a  god  without 
muscles  must  be  ranked,  as  such,  with  the  other  imaginary 
beings  that  people  the  heaven  of  the  pagan  mythology,  — 
'  Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.' 

Of  the  two  Venuses,  one  was  executed  in  1805  for 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  under  the  express 
condition  that  it  should  not  occupy  the  place  of  the  Venus 
de'  Medici  in  the  Florence  Gallery;  the  other  is  a 
repetition  of  the  former  with  some  variations,  and  was 
executed  in  1820  for  Mr  Thomas  Hope.  Although  the 
modesty  of  Canova  led  him  to  decline  a  formal  competi- 
tion with  the  celebmted  antique  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  he  has  had  it  in  view  in  both  these  statues, 
and  in  the  latter  still  more  directly  than  in  the  former. 
Both  are,  however,  somewhat  larger  than  the  model,  and 
depart  so  much  from  it  in  other  respects,  that  they  must 
bo  regarded'  as  free  imitations,  or  original  works  on  the 
same  subject,  rather  than  mere  copies.  In  the  one  &st 
executed,  the  goddess  is  just  issuing  from  the  bath.  She 
bends  the  upper  part  of  her  body  slightly  forward,  and 
presses  to  her  breast,  with  both  hands,  a  cloth  with  which 
she  is  supposed  to  be  drying  her  person,  and  which  hangs 
down  in  loose  folds,  forming  a  drapery  that  nearly  covers 
the  front  of  the  statue.  She  turns  her  head  towards  her 
left  shoulder  as  if  listening ;  and  the  beautiful  counte- 
iiancf3,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  disposition 
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of  the  arms  and  drapery,  exhibits  very  decidedly  the 
sentiment  of  alarm,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  sur- 
prised by  some  unwelcome  visitor.      The   Venus  de' 
Medici  has  no  drapery  whatever;    and   although  the 
attitude  and  disposition  of  the  arms  give  to  the  statue  an 
air  of  modesty  which  is  one  of  its  principal  attractions, 
yet  the  countenance  indicates  complete  tranquillity.    The 
sentiment  expressed  is  not  the  fear  of  surprise,  but  rather 
an  instinctive  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  exposure  even 
in  retirement.      In  the  second   Venus  of    Can  ova  the 
proportions  of  the  figure  are  rather  fuller  than  in  the  first, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  arms  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the   Venus  de*   Medici.     The  drapery  is   considerably 
reduced,  and  is  secured  by  the  right  hand  alone,  so  as  to 
cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  front  of  the  figure,  while 
the  left  arm  and  hand  are  drawn  up  before  the  breast 
The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  entire 
tranquillity.     In  all  these  respects  the  sculptor  has  shown 
an  evident  intention  to  copy  more  closely  than  he  did 
before  the  celebmted  statue,  which,  as  the  poet  of  the 
Seasons    enthusiastically    expresses    it,  'enchants    the 
world.*     The  Countess  Albrizzi,  illustrious  herself  for 
beauty  as  well  as  wit,  and  of  course  a  competent  judge 
on  the  question,  enlarges  with  warmth  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  both  these  statues,  but  declines  expressing  a 
preference  for  either.     *  The  shape  of  this  Venus,'  she 
observes  in  reference  to  the  second,  *  is  more  formed  than 
that  of  the  other,  and  there  is  more  of  ease  and  repose 
in  her  posture  and  features.     The  minutest  difference 
which  so  consummate  an  artist  has  thought  proper  to 
make  in  two  models  of   female  beauty,  executed  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  is  doubtless  highly  interesting ; 
but  I  deem  it  prudent  to  desist  here  from  a  comparison 
which  is  dangerous  even  between  mortal  beauties,  and 
advise  the  lover  of  art  to  content  himself,  its  I  shall  do, 
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with  tmcing  out  and  admiring  the  peculiar  charms  which 
each  of  them  possesses/  There  are  two  repetitions  of 
the  former  of  these  Venuses  in  its  original  shape*  The 
first  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  second  was 
executed  for  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Any  one  of  these  statues,  or  of  the  repetitions  of  them, 
would  confer  upon  its  author  the  fame  of  a  first-rate  sculp- 
tor, but  when  tried  by  the  high  standard  which  is  properly 
applied  to  the  works  of  Canova,  they  will  not  perhaps  be 
considered  as  among  his  happiest  efibrts,  and  not  being 
such,  must  of  course  fall  below  the  famous  models  which 
are  justly  regarded  as  the  masterpieces  of  the  art.  There 
are  no  circumstances  indeed,  under  which  talent  is  ex- 
hibited with  so  little  advantage  as  in  direct  imitations  of 
the  finished  productions  of  others.  A  diligent  study  of 
the  best  models  is  no  doubt  an  excellent,  or  rather  indis- 
pensable means  of  forming  a  correct  taste ;  and  to  make 
copies  of  them  is  for  this  purpose  a  useful  exercise.  But 
when  it  is  the  object  of  the  artist  to  display  the  ripe  frails 
of  his  own  genius,  he  should  look  for  models  directly  and 
exclusively  to  nature,  and  rather  avoid  than  seek  such 
subjects  as  have  already  been  treated  in  a  masterly  way. 
For  in  laboring  upon  them,  if  he  aim  at  close  imitation, 
the  free  developement  of  his  genius  is  checked ;  and  if 
on  the  other  hand  he  rather  seek  to  avoid  servility,  he  is 
apt  to  ran  into  a  false  direction  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
being  original.  In  either  case  he  loses  the  direct  and 
unchecked  following  of  nature,  which  is  the  only  princi- 
ple of  excellence  in  art.  If  we  compare  in  detail  the 
Perseus  and  the  Venuses  of  Canova  with  their  respective 
models,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  points  in  which  the  lat- 
ter are  inferior.  Neither  of  the  Venuses,  however  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  they  both  may  be,  is  equally  perfect 
in  shape  or  features  with  the  Medici ;  and  the  tranquil 
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modesty  of  the  latter  is  a  far  more  pleasing  expression 
than  the  startled  timidity  of  the  others.  The  second 
Venus  has  nearly  the  expression  of  the  antique;  but 
here  again  the  fuller  proportions  are  an  unfortunate  varia* 
tion,  because  they  contrast  with  the  extreme,  and,  as  it 
were,  etherial  delicacy  which  seems  to  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  subject  The  Perseus,  which  we 
think  sustains  this  dangerous  comparison  better  than  the 
Venuses,  wants  perhaps  the  exact  truth  to  nature  in  the 
attitude  and  disposition  of  the  limbs,  which  distinguishes 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  brings  out  so  happily  the  char- 
acter of  intellectual  and  moral  sublimity,  which  the  artist 
intended  to  impart  to  his  work.  The  attitude  of  the  Per- 
seus has  been  said  by  some  to  be  impossible ;  and  if  we 
grant  that  this  statement  of  the  objection  is  a  strong  ex- 
aggeration, it  must  yet  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the 
figure  has  not  the  complete  freedom  which  the  expres- 
sion of  nobleness  and  superiority  so  pecuUarly  requires. 
We  may  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  these  imitations  by  Canova 
the  two  antique  models  retain  the  preeminence  which 
they  have  always  been  allowed  to  possess  over  all  the 
other  efforts  of  the  art  There  is  something  indeed  in 
the  nature  of  these  subjects,  compared  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  execution,  wliich  renders  it  nearly  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  be  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  The 
manly  and  the  female  form,  each  in  its  perfect  state,  and 
inspired  by  the  moral  expression  that  properly  belongs  to 
it,  are  the  natural  types  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  When 
therefore,  the  two  have  been  represented  with  their  re- 
spective attributes  of  imposing  dignity  and  modest  grace, 
in  a  style  of  execution  which  seems  to  realize  our  idea  of 
perfection,  it  is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  art  for 
producing  efiTect  is  exhausted.  The  best  subjects  have 
been  treated  in  the  best  maimer ;  and  nothing  remains 
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for  succeeding  artists,  but  to  repeat  them  under  all  the 
disadvantages  attending  imitation,  or  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  inferior  subjects,  which,  however  well  treated, 
must  necessarily  produce  inferior  effects.  A  somewhat 
similar  result  takes  place  in  the  other  departments  of  art 
after  they  have  been  carried,  in  point  of  execution,  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  in 
sculpture  than  in  the  rest,  because  there  is  no  other  in 
which  any  one  or  more  particular  subjects  are  so  distinctly 
marked  out  by  nature  as  the  best  For  these  reasons  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de*  Medici  will  probably 
be  regarded  for  ever  as  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  statuary,  the 
*  matchless  boast  *  of  the  age,  the  country,  and  the  un- 
known artists  that  produced  them.  We  may  imagine, 
though  with  difficulty,  other  groups  of  equal  or  even  su- 
perior merit  to  Laocoon ;  because  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  actions  and  passions  that  lie  within  the  compass  of 
possibility,  and  of  the  figures  which  they  respectively 
bring  together,  there  is  no  one  combination  that  natu- 
rally strikes  the  mind  as  positively  superior  to  all  others. 
But  for  single  statues  which  produce  the  two  great  effects 
of  the  art,  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  their  simplest,  and  of 
course  purest  and  most  perfect  forms,  two  subjects,  cor- 
responding respectively  with  these  two  effects,  are  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  nature  as  the  best ;  and  the  boldest 
imagination  is  wholly  incapable  of  going  beyond  them. 

But  while  we  think  that  Canova,  in  his  attempt  to 
copy  these  miracles  of  art  has  fallen  below  his  inimitable 
originals,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  his  genius 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  sculptors  who  produced  them. 
We  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  carried  the  art  to  as 
high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  it  ever  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  brought  to.  We  must  estimate  the  extent  of  his 
talent,  not  by  comparing  his  imitation  with  their  models, 
but  by  comparing  his  best  originsd  works  with  those  of 
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Other  sculptors.  Nor  is  it  of  coarse  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  claim  to  an  equality  with  the  Grecian 
artists,  tliat  he  alone  should  have  produced  a  collection  of 
masterpieces  equal  in  number  to  the  vast  multitude  of 
recovered  antique  works  that  fill  the  galleries  of  Europe. 
A  single  production  of  first-mte  merit  insures  its  author 
the  giory  of  a  first-rate  artist,  which  is,  however,  doubt- 
less more  cheerfully  and  generally  accorded  when  his 
genius  is  prolific  as  well  as  powerful.  Such  was  the 
character  of  that  of  Canova.  His  works,  in  almost  all 
the  departments  of  sculpture,  are  exceedingly  numerous  i 
and  the  best  of  them  stand,  in  our  opinion,  on  a  line  of 
equality  with  the.  finest  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
Tlteseus^  the  Femlent  Magdahn^  the  Hehe^  and  twenty 
others  that  might  be  cited,  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Figliting  and  Dying  Gladiators,  the  Listening  SlavSj  the 
AntinauSt  and  the  numerous  other  antiques  that  belong, 
by  general  acknowledgment,  to  the  first  doss.  If  none 
of  them  equal  the  Apollo  and  Venus,  it  is,  as  we  have 
remarked  above,  because  the  latter  are  placed  by  the 
nature  of  their  subjects  beyond  the  possibility  of  rivalry. 
The  Greeks  are  entitled,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  honor 
of  having  first  carried  the  art  to  perfection ;  but  this  was 
ofiected  by  a  gradual  process,  and  the  glory  of  doing  it 
belongs  to  the  artists  as  a  body,  or  rather  to  the  ever 
memorable  nation  which  produced  them,  and  appertains 
in  a  very  limited  extent  to  any  individual  It  is  indeed 
a  most  extraordinary  thing,  that  among  the  vast  varieties 
of  communities,  under  so  many  difierent  conditions  of 
society,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  globe,  one  only 
should  have  discovered  and  applied  to  practice  the  true 
principles  of  taste  in  the  arts.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  is, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  Greece  only, «—  a  little 
cluster  of  communities,  hardly  more  populous  at  the  time 
of  their  highest  prosperity  than  the  New  England  states 
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are  ncrw,  and  occupying  a  territory  not  more  highly 
fevored,  as  respects  geographical  extent  and  character, 
than  ourSk— *in  Greece  only,  we  say,  and  in  those  ooun- 
tnes  of  modem  times  which  have  been  inspired  by  her 
example,  do  we  find  any  approach  to  perfection,  or  any 
appearance  of  correct  taste  m  the  arts,  although  they 
have  all  been  attempted  by  almost  all  other  nations,  and 
by  many  far  superior  to  Greece  in  the  principal  circum- 
stances whidt  would  seem  likely  to  fieicilitate  success, 
such  as  wealth',  population,  and  especially  stability  of 
poUttee^i  institutions.  To  what  particular  causes  the 
Greeks  owed  this  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their  national 
ohamcter,  whether  to  some  natural  advantages  of 
climate  (in  which  they  yet  seem  to  have  possessed  no 
decided  preeminence),  or,  as  is  more  probable,  to  their 
popular  forms  of  government,  which  brought  into  action 
the  sincere  and  unsophisticated  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  body  of  the  community  as  the  test  of  excellence  of 
every  description,  is  a  question  that  we  need  not  and 
cannot  here  discuss.  The  fact,  however,  is  undoubted. 
The  honor  of  it,  as  we  remarked-  above,  belongs  in  the 
main  to  the  Greeks  as  a  nation,  and  not  to  particular 
individuals,  although  we  may  justly  allow  a  very  singular 
degree  of  merit  to  those  artists  who,  in  each  department, 
-give  as  it  were  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work,  however 
nearly  it  may  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  their 
immediate  predecessors.  The  iEgina  marbles,  for 
example,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  king  of 
fiavaria,  are  a  single  step  only  behind  those  of  Athens. 
They  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  taste,  and  want 
nothing  but  the  perfect  freedom  and  grace  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles,  which  belong  to  the  later  school 
of  Phidias.  Yet  the  final  efibrt  by  which  this  celebrated 
sculptor  brought  the  art  to  perfection,  though  not  perhaps 
more  difficult  than  some  of  those  by  which  it  had  been 
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advanced  to  the  state  he  found  it  in,  has  consecrated  his 
name  to  perpetujEd  remembrance,  while  those  of  all  his 
predecessors  are  lost     To  a  glory  like  this,  Canova  oaa 
of  course  have  no  pretension.   His  genius,  like  that  of  all 
modern  sculptors,  like  those  of  the  artists  of  the  period  to 
which  belong  nearly  all  the  antique  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  like  those  of  the  authors  of  the  ApoQo 
Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  was  inspired  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  a  former  age.    Next, 
however,  in  order  to  the  merit  of  original  invention,  is 
that  of  reviving  the  true  principles  of  an  art  or  science 
afler  they  have  long  been  lost ;  and  this  we  think.  Can- 
ova  has  a  right  to  claim.     He  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  real  restorer  of  sculpture  in  modern  times.     Michael 
Angclo  is  doubtless  an  illustrious  name ;  but  in  all  the 
arts  which  he  exercised,  though  his  genius  was  bold,  cre- 
ative, and  imposing,  his  taste  was  imperfect;  and  he 
exhibits  the  extravagance  which  was  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  still  progressive  and  immature  style.     In  paint- 
ing he  was  excelled  in  his  own  time,  by  Bafael;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  Canova  has 
finally  raised  the  sister  art,  from  the  point  where  Michael 
Angelo  left  it,  to  the  antique  standard  of  perfection,  and 
has  thus  proved  himself  the  Bafael  of  sculpture  and  the 
Phidias  of  modern  days.      If  the  name  of  Phidias  bo. 
justly  regarded,  and  must  sdways  remain,  the  first  and 
greatest  in  sculpture,  that  of  Canova  will  rank  forever  as 
the  second,  at  least  until  the  art  shall  again  be  lost,  and 
some  other  happy  genius,  whose  merit  would  of  course 
be  the  same  with  his,  shall  again  restore  it  to  all  its  pres- 
ent lustre.     In  building,  the  taste  of  Michael    Angelo, 
though  not  less  objectionable  than  in  painting  and  sculp- 
tui*e,  has  not  yet  been  much  improved  upon  by  his  suc- 
cessors.    The  architectural  Phidias  of  modem  days  is 
yet  to  come ;  and  the  probable  place  of  his  appearance, 
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if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  without  awakening  the  jeal- 
ousy of  rival  nations,  seems  to  be  indicated  with  sufficient 
exactness  by  the  granite  quarries  and  popular  institutions 
of  our  western  continent. 

Such  by  the  general  acknowledgement  of  the  age  is 
the  merit  of  Canova,  and  his  rank  when  compared  with 
other  sculptors  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  But  al- 
though the  European  public  has  been  nearly  unanimous 
in  according  to  his  works  the  tribute  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation, he  has  yet  found  detractors  even  on  the  Con«^ 
tinent;  and  some  of  the  leading  British  journalists, 
though  evidently  in  a  great  measure  uninformed  respect* 
ing  his  productions  and  character,  have  exhibited,  as  we 
remarked  above,  their  usual  national  partiality  by  attempt- 
ing to  depress  his  reputation  below  that  of  their  own 
countrymen.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
real  judges  of  the  art  in  England  have  given  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  value  they  set  on  his  works,  in  the 
eagerness  they  have  shown  to  possess  them.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  them  have  been  executed  for  or  purchased  by 
the  principal  personages  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  the 
Dukes  of  Wellington,  Bedford,  and  Devonshire,  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  Mr  Hope,  Lord 
Brownlow,  and  the  King  himself.  It  has,  however,  been 
objected  to  this  great  artist,  that  he  has  employed  his 
genius  too  much  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
mythology.  The  proper  business  of  the  artist,  it  is  said, 
is  to  imitate  nature  as  he  sees  it  around  him.  If  he  go 
back  for  subjects  to  Grecian  history  and  fable,  he  will 
probably  give  us  nothing  more  than  repetitions  of  the 
works  of  the  Grecian  sculptors,  since  the  direct  study  of 
nature  is  the  only  path  to  originality  in  art.  It  is  farther 
objected  that  in  some  of  his  statues  there  is  an  air  of 
affectation,  and  a  profusion  of  unmeaning  accessories  in 
the  way  of  ornament,  which  make  them  look  like  groups 
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of  opera  dances,  rather  than  images  taken  firom  real  life. 
The  first  of  these  objections,  which  is  stated  in  detail, 
and  with  an  air  of  much  triumph,  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
wanton  hjpercriticism,  which  does  not  even  take  the 
pains  to  be  consistent  and  plausible  in  error.     It  is 
admitted  by  all,  that  direct  imitation  of  particular  forms, 
that  is,  the  taking  of  portraits,  whether  in  painting  or 
sculpture,  is  an  inferior  branch  of  art    But  in  treating 
historical  subjects,  the  great  merit  of  an  artist  does  not 
lie  in  preserving  with  strict  fidelity  the  figure  and  costume 
of  his  characters,  but  in  powerful  delineations  of  the 
passions  belonging  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed.     In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  he  mnst  study 
nature  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind  and  in  the  varying 
action  of  the  world  around  him;  but  in  displaying  the 
results  of  this  study,  it  is  wholly  unimportant  whether  he 
lay  his  scene  iu  his  own  time,  or  in  any  former  one,  or  in 
the  fabulous  epochs  and  regions  of  mythology.     Shakes- 
peare drew  his  materials  for  the  character  of  Macbeth 
from  his  observations  on  the  workings  of  ambition  in 
himself  and  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the  image  is  not  the 
less  true  and  stiiking,  because  the  character  is  drest  in  a 
Scotch  bonnet  and  plaid  instead  of  the  British  costume  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.     When  a  sculptor  has  produced  a 
perfect  image  of  the  airy  form,  elastic  step,  and  thought- 
less gayety  that  belong  to  the  spring  of  life,  of  what 
consequence  is  it  whether  he  coll  his  work  Youth  or  Hsbc, 
that  is,  whether  he  give  it  its  proper  name  in   Greek  or 
in  English?    The  Adam  and  Eve  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  represent  precisely  the  same  subjects  with  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  and  with 
equal  success  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  sculpture  ;  but  is  the  clfect,  in  either 
case,  less  striking  because  the  nature  so  admirably  delin- 
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eated  is  not  baptized  with  a  modem  European  name  ? 
Would  the  *  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime '  of  Adam 
appear  to  greater  advantage  if  his  body  were  habited  in 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  ?  Are  the  hyacinthine 
locks  that 

'  Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  himg 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad,' 

less  graceful  than  the  flowing  wig  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  or  the  convenient  crop  of  the  present  '^ 
Every  impartial  reader  will  reply  virithout  hesitation  in 
the  negative.  But  while  it  is  thus  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence where  the  artist  lays  the  scene  of  his  work, 
provided  it  be  true  to  nature,  there  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  particular  classes  of  subjects  which,  for  accidental 
reasons,  are  particulcurly  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  each 
of  the  arts.  And  without  going  into  general  considera- 
tions, which  would  carry  us  too  far,  we  may  remark,  that 
sculpture  delights  especially  in  such  subjects  as  allow  the 
^representation  of  flowing  draperies  and  of  the  naked 
human  flgture.  Draperies  of  all  kinds  occasion,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  an  expense  of  labor  for  a 
comparatively  trifling  effect;  and  the  stiff*  costumes  of 
the  modern  world,  however  well  they  may  be  managed 
in  painting  (and  even  there  they  are  in  general  suffi- 
ciently ungraceful),  Bxe  intolerable  in  marble.  The 
historical  and  m3rthological  personages  of  antiquity  are 
therefore  really  superior  to  all  other  subjects  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture ;  not  because  there  is  a  magic  virtue 
in  the  name  of  Greece  or  of  antiquity,  but  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  a  swanlike  neck  and  a  finely  turned  arm  are 
more  agreeable  objects  to  contemplate  than  a  starched 
rufff  and  a  sleeve  a  la  gigot.  In  frequently  working  upon 
this  dass  of  subjects,  Canova  has,  therefore,  exhibited 
good  s^nse  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  means  of 
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prodiioing  cfFect;  while  the  perfection  with  which  he 
has  treated  various  other  subjects  of  a  different  kind, 
demonstrates  that  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  for  success  to 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  antique. 

The  other  objection,  that  in  some  of  his  works  there  is 
a  childish  expression  and  a  profusion  of  useless  Accesso- 
ries, has  perhaps  some  slight  foundation  in  truth,  but 
does  not  affect  his  general  reputation,  because  it  applies 
only  to  a  few  hasty  efforts  of  little  or  no  consequence.  In 
stating  that  the  groups  of   Canova  appear  like  opera 
dancers  rather  than  images  of  real  life,  the  critic  had 
probably  in  view  two  or  three  models   for  works  in 
relievo,  particularly  those  of    Venus  dancing  with  the 
Graces^  and  of  Helen  carried  off  by   Theseus,     In  these 
productions  certain  garlands,  similar  to  those  which  are 
oflen  employed  in  the  ballets  of  the  French  opera,  are 
in  fact  introduced,  and  probably  furnished  the  hint  for 
this  flattering  and  candid  criticism.   But  without  inquiring 
here,  whether  a  garland  of  flowers,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  poetical  objects  of  nature,  be  or  be  not 
absolutely  inadmissible  in  sculpture  because  it  is  occasion- 
ally used  at  the  opera,  we  may  add,  that  the  aforesaid 
models  were  so  little  valued  by  Canova,  that  he  did  not 
even  execute  them  in  marble.    They  have  been  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  engravings  by  the  effect  of  that 
religious  reverence  that  attaches  importance   to  every 
trifle  connected  with  the  objects  of  its  just  veneration. 
Among  the  finished  works  of  Canova,  whether  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  only  one,  namely,  the  Group  of  the 
Graces,   exhibits  this  obnoxious  feature  ;    but  without 
disparagement  to  the  better  judgment  of  others,  we  must 
confess,  that  the  garlands,  with  which  these  beautiful 
forms  are  entwined,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  happi- 
est accessories  which  the  sculptor  could  have  employed 
to  sustain  his  three  figures,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
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them,  as  the  subject  required,  almost  wholly  without  dra- 
perf .  Madame  Albrizzi,  who  criticises  under  the  influence 
of  a  dififerent,  but  much  more  correct  feeling,  than  the 
London  Eeviewers,  calls  it  a  '  happy  thought  to  sustain 
the  figures  of  the  Gmc^s  with  flowers.'  This  charming 
work  was  executed  by  Canova  for  the  Empress  Joseph- 
ine. It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  antique  group  on 
the  same  subject,  which  the  Perseus  and  Yenuses  bear 
to  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici ;  and 
like  them  it  falls,  we  think,  mther  short  of  the  model. 
The  symmetry  and  finish  of  the  figure  are  perhaps 
equally  perfect,  but  the  attitudes  and  expression  are 
somewhat  less  fortunate.  Instead  of  the  easy  position, 
and  open,  tranquil  countenances  of  the  antique  group, 
we  have  in  that  of  Canova  an  artificial  twining  of  the 
arms,  and  an  almost  childish  sweetness,  bordering  too 
nearly  upon  unpleasant  insipidity,  in  the  faces.  The 
antique  artist  had  chosen  the  correct  posture  and  expres- 
sion, the  same  which  Canova  would  probably  have  em- 
ployed, had  he  wrought  with  entire  independence.  But 
the  latter  having  been  requested  to  execute  a  work  upon 
the  same  subject  with  the  ancient  chef-d!  cBwvre^  and 
being  wilUng  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  servile  imita- 
tion, adopted  variations  in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  which 
were  necessarily  alterations  for  the  worse.  This  group 
is  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  productions  of  Canova, 
in  which  we  have  noticed  any  appearance  of  the  affected 
sweetness  of  countenance,  which  has  been  represented 
by  unfriendly  critics  as  one  of  the  faults  in  his  general 
manner.  Although,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  detail, 
he  has  often  treated  the  stronger  passions  with  much 
success,  Grace  and  Tenderness,  as  they  corresponded  with 
the  prominent  features  in  his  own  moral  character,  breathe 
of  course  through  the  marble  upon  which  he  had  im- 
pressed it     But  the  expression  of  these  amiable  quali- 
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ties  is  always  governed  by  a  perfect  taste,  and  never  de- 
viates into  afiectation,  at  least  in  no  other  instance  than 
that  which  we  have  now  remarked.     We  may  add  here, 
that  while  Canova  has,  in  all  his  statues,  employed  as 
little  drapery  as  possible,  and  althoagh  his  style  be  soil 
and  graceful,  in  some  cases  almost  to  voluptuousness,  he 
has  never  overstepped  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  strict- 
est delicacy,  but  on  the  contrary  has  sedulously  studied 
more  than  almost  any  other  sculptor,  all  the  reserve 
which  real  modesty  requires.     So  remarkable  is  this  pe- 
culiarity in  his  manner,  that  even  female  critics  of  the 
purest  taste  have  reprehended  him  for  excessive  fastidi- 
ousness.    *  A  light  drapery,'  says  the  Countess  Albrizzi 
in  her  remarks  on  the  Psyche^  *  a  light  drapery,  of  bril- 
liant whiteness  and  of  the  finest  texture,  which  forms  an 
admirable  contrast  with  the  almost  natural  tints  of  the 
flesh,  and  does  honor  even  to  the  chisel  of  Canova,  is 
folded  with  graceful  simplicity  around  her.     But  why,  0 
Psyche !  conceal  beneath  that  envious  vest  thy  lovely 
limbs,  when,  veiled  only  in  thy  ingenuousness  and  artless 
innocence,  the  thoughts  of  those  who  fix  their  admiring 
eyes  upon  thee  become  pure  and  guiltless  as  thyself?  * 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves,  to  conmient 
upon  all  even  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  this  pro- 
lific genius.  Having  noticed,  in  some  detail,  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  sepulchral  monuments  and  single  statues, 
wc  shall  mention  somewhat  more  concisely  a  few  of  tlic 
groups,  busts,  and  portraits. 

Of  the  groups,  the  finest  ore  that  of  the  Tfiree  Graces, 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  the  two  on  the  subject  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  Venus  cmd  Adonis,  and  the  Mars 
and  Ventis.  The  two  last  are  in  our  opinion  the  most 
perfect  of  the  whole.  The  subject  of  them  is  substan- 
tially the  same  under  different  names,  and  is  obviously 
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the  best  that  can  be  chosen  for  a  group  of  two  figures, 
manly  strength  and  dignity^  brought  into  contrast  with 
female  softness,  gmce,  and  beauty.  It  is  not  treated  in 
any  of  the  antique  groups  that  have  been  preserved,  so 
that  Canova  has,  in  this  instance,  exercised  his  talent 
with  perfect  freedom ;  and  his  complete  success  proves, 
that  when  he  has  wrought  upon  the  same  subjects  with 
the  ancients,  he  has  been,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
embarrassed  rather  than  assisted  by  his  models.  In 
bringing  together  in  a  group  the  natural  types  of  sublimity 
and  beauty,  it  is  impossible  that  either  effect  can  be 
produced  in  its  highest  degree,  because  the  sentiment 
that  unites  the  two  figures  softens  in  part  the  pecuUar 
attributes  of  both.  A  group  of  this  kind  would  therefore 
never  present  a  combination  of  two  forms  as  perfect  as 
those  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de*  Medici. 
The  *  settled  majesty  of  proud  disdain '  naturally  melts 
into  a  milder  expression  in  the  neighborhood  of  beauty ; 
whose  ideal  image  must  be  supposed  in  turn,  like  the 
maid  of  France,  in  Milman's  poem,  to  gaze  upon  the 
noble  form  of  the  'heavenly  archer'  with 'more  than 
reverence.'  But  though  something  be  lost  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  both  figures  by  bringing  them  together,  there  is  a 
new  source  of  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  their  respective 
beauties.  Canova  has,  we  think,  done  full  justice  to  this 
subject,  especially  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  given 
it  all  the  effect  which  it  could  possibly  be  made  to 
produce.  Adonis  stands  erect,  with  a  hunting  spear  in 
his  right  hand,  as  if  preparing  for  the  chase.  His  left 
arm  eacircles  the  waist  of  the  goddess,  who  stands  at 
his  side,  with  one  hand  resting  on  his  left  shoulder,  and 
the  other  gently  touching  his  cheek  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  Her  countenance  expresses  tenderness  mingled 
with  regret,  while  the  young  sportsman  is  all  unconcern 
and  indi^rence.     His  companions  expect  him,  and  his 
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thoughts  ore  akcady  far  away  upon  the  distant  mountain- 
tops  and  in  the  sylvan  haunts  of  the  savage  boar.  It  is 
evidently  to  no  purpose,  that  Venus  is  using  every  ejflfort 
to  detain  him.  At  the  view  of  this  somewhat  disparaging 
representation  of  the  power  of  beauty,  our  fair  critic 
relaxes  a  little  from  her  habitual  tone  of  unmingled 
panegyric,  and  gently  reprehends  the  sculptor,  in  the 
name  of  the  sex,  for  his  want  of  gallantry.  *  This 
delightful  group,'  says  she,  'must  command  the  admiration 
of  every  one,  but  will  be  least  pleasant  to  our  sex,  who 
cannot  endure,  even  in  marble,  that  the  sentiment  which 
they  inspire  should  be  weaker  than  that  which  they 
themselves  experience.  If  this  subject  had  been  treated 
by  a  female  artist,  undoubtedly  Adonis  would  have  been 
the  suppliant  It  is  generally  felt,  that  the  figure  of 
Venus,  notwithstanding  the  seducing  softness  of  her 
limbs,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  features,  heightened  as 
it  is  by  the  expression  of  gentleness  and  afiection,  is  not 
so  strikingly  beautiful  as  that  of  her  lover.  Is  this 
because  she  is  in  the  attitude  of  solicitation  ?  Gentle 
dames  I  what  a  lesson  is  this  for  us,  and  what  can  wo 
expect  when  it  is  necessary  to  sue,  if  Venus  herself  in 
so  doing  loses  her  attraction.' 

This  group  was  executed  in  1795  for  an  Italian  noble- 
man, and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr  Favre  of  Geneva. 
The  Mars  and  Venus  was  executed  in  1816,  for  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  The  two  on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  belonged  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  Murat,  and 
were  both  at  one  time  placed  in  the  royal  i)alace  of  Com- 
piegne  near  Paris.  One  of  them  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia.  They  are  both  charming  compo- 
sitions, but  inferior  we  think,  to  the  antique  group.  Wc 
have  not  room,  however,  to  comment  upon  them  in  de- 
tail. Among  the  busts  on  ideal  subjects  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  Lav/ra  of  Petrarch  and  the  Beatrice  of 
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Dante;  with  that  of  Helen,  which  was  presented  by 
Canova  to  his  fair  commentator,  as  a  token  of  his  satis- 
faction with  her  descriptions  of  his  works,  the  first  edi- 
tions of  which  were  pubhshed  during  the  sculptor's  life. 
In  the  subsequent  ones,  she  expresses  in  turn  her  grati- 
tude for  the  present.  *  That  enchanting  Helen  was  to 
Paris  the  precious  token  of  the  gratitude  ojf  Venus,  and 
now  her  image  presents  itself  to  my  eyes  endeared  by 
the  same  noble  sentiment.  But  this  highly  valued  gift 
serves  only  to  manifest  the  friendship  and  generous  feel- 
ings of  Canova  towards  me ;  for  as  to  these  imperfect 
descriptions  of  the  delightful  productions  of  his  chisel,  his 
indulgence  alone  in  respect  to  them  has  made  mo  proud 
and  grateful.* 

The  cliisel  of  Canova  was  comparatively  seldom  exer- 
cised in  portraits  (if  this  term  may  be  used  in  reference 
to  statuary),  but  of  the  few  which  he  executed,  two  are 
particularly  remarkable  from  the  extraordinary  interest  of 
the  subjects.  We  allude  to  those  of  Napoleon  and  Wash- 
ington, The  former  is  of  a  size  lai^er  than  nature,  and 
was  executed  in  1 803  for  Napoleon  himself  There  is 
also  a  bronze  cast  of  the  model  in  the  palace  of  the  arts 
at  Milan.  The  Washington  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  executed  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
sent  home,  we  beUeve,  in  the  year  1821.  The  Na- 
poleon is  entirely  without  drapery,  excepting  a  loose  mili- 
tary cloak  which  hangs  from  the  left  arm,  without  cover- 
ing any  part  of  the  figure.  The  Washington  is  clothed 
in  the  habit  of  an  ancient  Roman  warrior.  In  both  cases 
Canova  has,  we  think,  exhibited  a  less  correct  judgment 
in  regard  to  costume,  than  we  should  naturally  have  ex- 
pected from  his  consummate  taste.  However  superior 
naked  figures  and  flowing  draperies  may  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  to  the  formal  and  fantastic  dresses  of  the 
modem  world,  we  hold  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that  portraits. 
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whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  must  be  clothed  in  the 
costume  which  the  persons  represented  habitually  wore. 
TIic  object  here  is  not  to  produce  the  highest  possible 
effect,  but  the  highest  efiect  consistent  with  the  imitation 
of  a  given  model.  For  this  reason  the  taking  of  portraits 
is  doubtless  an  inferior  branch  of  art ;  but  it  has  never- 
theless, its  own  rules  that  cannot  be  violated  without 
sacrificing  the  value  of  the  work,  which,  in  that  case, 
nmy  be  a  fine  statue  or  painting,  but  will  not  be  a  fine 
portrait,  and,  having  been  intended  for  a  portrait,  will 
probably,  after  all,  not  be  an  ideal  work  of  the  first  order. 
In  the  statue  of  Napoleon  we  hardly  recognize,  even 
after  wo  know  it  to  have  been  intended  for  him,  the  well 
known  form  and  features,  and  are  disappointed,  instead 
of  being  gratified,  by  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  figure. 
The  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  person  of  Bona- 
parte, as  it  was  at  the  period  of  his  first  campaign  in  Italy, 
with  a  modern  military  costume,  would  have  produced, 
as  a  portrait,  an  infinitely  greater  efiect  Napoleon  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  work, 
which  though  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  was 
concealed  from  public  view  by  a  curtain.  The  Biogra- 
2'ihy  of  Living  Characters  affirms  with  a  ludicrous  excess 
of  political  party  feeling  (in  a  passage  quoted  in  our  for- 
mer article  on  this  subject),  that  the  statue  exhibited  at 
once  so  perfect  a  resemblance  to  the  model,  and  so  igno- 
ble a  form  and  countenance,  that  the  emperor  was 
ashamed  to  have  it  seen.  Every  spectator,  not  absolutely 
blinded  by  prejudice,  sees  at  a  single  glance,  that  it  is 
a  grand  heroic  figure  infinitely  nobler  than  that  of  the 
subject,  but  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  portrait,  precisely 
from  the  want  of  resemblance.  After  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  presented  by  the  allies  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  now  remains  in  his  possesion,  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory  over  tbe  be- 
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fore  nnconquered  original.  The  costume  of  the  Wash- 
ington is  less  injudicious  than  the  no-costume  of  the  Na- 
poleon, but  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  conceived  on  correct 
principles  of  taste.  The  sitting  attitude,  employed  by 
Canova,  is  also,  less  advantageous  than  the  upright  one 
would  have  been.  It  is  only  in  fact  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, that  the  human  figure  displays  its  full  natural  dig- 
nity; 

*  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  ccelciinqiie  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidefa  toUere  Yultus.' 

Now  as  dignity,  moral  and  physical,  was  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Washington,  the  attitude  best  fitted  to 
express  this  quality  seemed  to  be  almost  commanded  by 
the  subject.  We  wore  therefore  a  good  deal  surprised  lo 
find,  upon  conversing  with  Chantrey  on  the  plan  of  his 
statue  on  the  same  subject,  before  he  had  begun  the 
model,  that  he  was  wavering  between  a  standing  and 
sitting  position  ;  and  we  have  seen  with  much  satisfac 
tion,  that  he  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  In 
this  particular  and  in  that  of  the  costume,  his  work  is  a 
happier  one  than  that  of  his  illustrious  Italian  contempo- 
rary; and  as  his  talent  in  this  branch  of  the  art  is 
probably  equal,  the  citizens  of  Boston  may  boast  of 
possessing  a  decidedly  finer  statue  of  Washington,  than 
that  of  Canova,  though  by  a  generally  inferior  sculptor. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  any  farther 
upon  the  particular  merits  of  the  difl^brent  works  of 
Cano«x,  which  amount  in  number  to  several  hundreds, 
or  even  lo  specify  their  subjects.  Our  object  has  been 
to  indicate  the  general  character  of  his  style  of  sculpture, 
and  to  illustrate  our  views  respecting  it  by  observations 
on  a  few  of  his  productions.  Nor  have  we  room  to  dwell 
at  length  ui)on  the  events  of  his  life,  —  his  embassy  lo 
Paris  in  IbM,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  works  of 
art   which   had  been    <r<irried   away   from  Italy  by  the 
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French,  or  the  numerous  titles,  crosses,  and  pensions, 
that  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the   various  sovereigns  of   Europe.     'No 
artist,'  says  his  biographer,  'was  ever  more  exposed  to 
the  intoxicating  efiects  of  honors  and  distinctions,  ex* 
ceeding  perhaps  any  i];istance  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.     But  although  decorated  with  the  equestrian 
orders  of  many  great  sovereigns,  decreed  noble  in  several 
states,  dignified  by  titles,  enriched  by  pensions,  honored 
by  important  charges  and  functions^  received  with  dis- 
tinction at  all  courts,  desired  in  all  societies,  and  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  principal  academies  of  Europe,  he 
still  preserved  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  character. 
His  disposition  was  naturally  highly  benevolent,  and  all 
his  pensions  and   gains  were  devoted   to   useful    and 
charitable  purposes,  so  that  some  interference  was  often 
required  to  prevent  him  from  embarrassing  his  circum- 
stances by  a  too  active  generosity.'     Various  instances 
of  his  munificence  are  related  in  detail  by  his  biographer, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  copy.     He  appears  in  fact 
to  have  been  the  chief  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  those 
who  cultivated  them  at  Rome.     Rome  herself,  during  the 
gloomy  period  when  she  was  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
her  sovereign,  and  incorporated  with  the  French  empire, 
is  said  to  have  found  her  jmncipal  economical  resources 
in  the  presence  of  this  illustrious  and  indefatigable  artist 
What  a  fall   was   there,  when   the   Eternal    City,  the 
Empress  of  the  world,  was  brought  so  low  that  she  could 
draw  consolation  and  relief  from  the  chisel  of  a  single 
sculptor  I     What  a  contrast  too,  between  these  active  and 
amiable  private  virtues,  and  the  wild  extravagance,  tlie 
gross  sensuality,  the   revolting   eccentricities,  which  so 
often  obscure  the  light  of  trapscendent  genius  !     What 
would  not  have  been  the   happiness  and  glory  of  Lord 
Byron,  for  example,  could  he  have   combined  with  his 
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powerful  and  brilliant  poetical  talent  such  a  moral  char- 
acter as  that  of  Canova !  The  contemplation  of  such  a 
union  of  various  excellences  reconciles  us  with  humanity ; 
while  the  extraordinary  success  and  popularity  which 
formed,  in  this  instance,  the  reward  of  real  merit, 
console  us  in  part  for  the  frequent  temporary  ascendency 
of  error,  violence,  and  vice. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  last  mo- 
ments of  this  interesting  and  well  filled  life.  Canova 
had  early  impaired  his  health  by  intense  application,  be- 
fore his  reputation  and  success  procured  him  the  means 
of  employing  assistants  in  executing  the  less  important 
parts  of  his  works.  When  engaged  upon  the  monument 
of  Pope  Kezzonico,  he  was  obliged  to  make  constant  use 
for  a  long  time  of  a  machine  which  required  a  pressure 
on  the  breast,  and  thus  occasioned  a  disorganization  in 
that  part,  which  injured  his  health  through  life,  and  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  schirrous  afiection  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  flnedly  proved  mortal.  A  careful,  regular,  and 
simple  mode  of  living  prevented,  however,  any  immedi- 
ate ill  effects,  and  his  labors  were  seldom  interrupted  by 
illness  until  just  before  his  death.  The  great  vital  organ 
which  was  diseased  finally  ceased  to  perform  its  functions ; 
and  the  illustrious  artist  resigned  himself  to  undergo  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
corresponding  with  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  life. 
When  his  brother,  who  was  his  constant  domestic  com- 
panion, brought  him  some  of  the  last  soothing  remedies, 
*  *T  is  good,'  said  he,  *  very  good,  but  't  is  all  to  no 
purpose,*  —  Buono^  buonissvmo,  ma  e  inutile.  *  And  yet,' 
continued  the  kind-hearted  sculptor, '  let  me  taste  it  that 
I  may  stay  with  you  a  little  longer.*  The  last  words 
which  he  uttered,  and  which  he  repeated  at  several  dif- 
ferent times,  were  Aninia  beUa  e  pur  a,  *  pure  and  gentle 
spirit,*  a  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of  the  well  known  ad- 

24 
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dress  of  the  dying  man  to  his  soul  by  the  Emperot 
Adrian,  which  is  imitated  in  the  Dying  Christian  of 
Pope.  Animulat  vagula,  blandula  !  As  the  stem  soul  of 
Napoleon  appeared  in  the  midst  of  its  mortal  agony  to 
be  directing  the  storm  of  battle  at  the  head  of  his  army,— 
tete  armee  being  the  list  words  he  pronounced,-— so  this 
milder,  though  not  less  lofty  spirit,  W^hile  hovering  on  the 
confines  of  eternity,  was  still  engaged  in  the  sweet  and 
soothing  contemplations  in  which  it  habitually  delighted. 
We  have  already  -  mentioned  the  period  of  his  death  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  funereal  honors 
wliich  were  rendered  to  his  memory  in  his  native  city 
and  throughout  all  Italy,  clearly  indicated  the  public  esti- 
mation of  his  works  and  genius. 

'  The  loss  of  Canova  occasioned  the  deepest  affliction  through- 
out the  city  of  Venice,  the  power  which  regulates  human  desti- 
nies having  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  in  that  country  where 
ho  had  first  drawn  breath.  Tlie  patriarch  himself  would  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  \  and  the  academic  body,  who  were 
desirous  of  supporting  his  bier,  conducted  the  coffin  of  their 
revered  brother  and  master  to  the  church,  and  thence  to  the 
hall  of  the  academy,  followed  by  so  numerous  a  train,  that  that 
vast  apartment  was  insufficient  to  contain  them.  The  walls  of 
the  hall  were  hung  with  engraved  copies  of  the  works  of  Can* 
ova,  so  numerous  that  they  appeared  the  labors  of  a  whole  race 
of  ailists,  rather  than  of  a  single  mind  and  hand.  The  presi' 
dent  of  the  academy,  an  affectionate  friend  of  the  deceased/ 
(Count  Cicognara  himself,)  '  delivered  the  oration,  exciting  in 
the  minds  of  the  assembly  the  same  deep  emotions  by  which  ho 
was  himself  affected.  The  only  torch,  which  burnt  beside  the 
bier,  stood  on  that  ancient  bronze  which  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, been  used  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  patricians  in  the 
hall  of  the  great  council,  and  was  deemed  a  suitable  candela- 
biuin  for  iho  last  offices  paid  to  the  latter  glories  of  the  Vene- 
uan  state. 

'  Iirimodialuly  after  ihc  ceremony,  the  body  was  removed  lo 
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Possagno,  where  an  honorable  tomb  will  bo  raised  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  new  church  now  nearly  completed.    The  funeral  rites 
were  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  and  a  discourse 
delivered  by  a  distinguished  prelate  to  so  large  a  concourse  of 
the    inhabitants  of  that  district,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
address  them  under  the  open  sky.     Throughout  Italy  the  deep- 
est affliction  prevailed  on  this  event.     Rome,  who  lost  by  his 
death  the  restorer  of  her  modem  greatness,  decreed  to  him  the 
honor  of  a  statue,  proclaimed  him  perpetual  president  of  her 
chief  academy,  and  ordered  for  him  a  funeral  in  the  church  of 
the    Holy  Apostles,  of  such  magnificence  that  all  the  tributary 
arts  were  occupied  for  many  months  in  the  preparation  of  it. 
The  Pope  contributed  largely  to  the  expense ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  magistracy,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  first 
powers  in  Europe,  showed  their  respect  for  it  by  their  presence. 
Likewise  Florence,  Trevigi,  Udine,  and  Lodi,  gave  each  her 
public  demonstrations  of  grief  on  this  occasion  ;  but  none  with 
more  zealous  promptitude  than  the  Venetian  artists,  the  kind 
ixiends  and  fellow  acadeniicians  of  Canova.     Immediately  on 
his  death,  they  voted  to  his  memory  the  graQdest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished monument  that  could  be  devised.    Not  to  limit  the 
honor  of  this  design  to  Venice  alone,  or  even  to  Italy,  the  sub- 
scription was  thrown  open  to  all  Europe,  to  whom  his  fame 
might  bo  deemed  to  belong ;  whereupon  the  powers  then  assem- 
bled at  Verona,  following  the  example  of  our  august  Emperor, 
severally  evinced  their  desire  of  promoting  this  object  by  mu- 
nificent donatioiis ;  as  the  more  distant  sovereigns  also  did  on  the 
aimouncement  of  the  project.     So  rapid  and  considerable  was 
the  subscriptioa,  that  long  before  the  ensuing  spring  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  begin  the  work. 

'  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Titian^ had  been  designed  by 
Canova  in  the  year  1792,  which  it  was  intended  to  raise  in  the 
church  De^  Friari  in  Venice ;  but  the  design,  which  was  to 
have  been  effected  by  subscription,  failed  by  the  death  of  Chev- 
alier Ziilian,  its  chief  promoter,  in  1795.  The  model  being  thus 
left  on  hand,  without  any  prospect  of  its  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution, Canova  adopted  the  same  idea  for  the  monument  of  the 
Arch  Duchess^  Christina,  reducing   however  the    dimensions, 
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and  with  considerable  alterations  in  the  groups.  The  opportu- 
nity of  restoring  to  its  original  state  and  colossal  proportions, 
this  beautiful  composition,  far  more  suitable  to  a  consummate 
artist  than  a  pious  princess,  and  perhaps  even  better  adapted  to 
a  sculptor  than  a  painter ;  the  absence  of  all  riyalship  in  the 
adoption  of  the  design  of  him  whom  all  considered  as  a  master; 
and  the  means  it  afforded  of  employing  at  the  same  time  the 
numerous  sculptors  who  were  anxious  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Canova,  all  concurred  to  justify  the  choice  of  this 
model,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Canova  himself.' 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Canova  was  much 
occupied  with  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  chorch  in  his 
own  native  village  of  Possagno.  This  project  grew  out 
of  another  which  he  had  conceived  upon  the  return  of 
the  Pope  to  Eome  from  his  exile  in  France.  Though 
totally  free  from  afiectation  and  fanaticism,  Canova  was 
deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  a  quality  which  seems 
indeed  to  be  almost  implied  in  the  strong  sensibility  to 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  that  constitutes  the 
principle  of  genius.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the 
political  revolutions  of  1814,  considered  particularly  in 
their  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  church,  produced 
so  powerful  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  commemorating  theni  by  a  work  of  his  own 
art.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  model  of  a  statue  of 
Religion^  personified  under  the  form  of  a  colossal  female 
figure,  of  the  height  of  thirty  palms,  which  he  intended 
to  execute  at  his  own  expense,  and  erect  in  soxne  one  of 
the  principal  churches  at  Rome. 

'  By  the  completion  of  this  design,'  says  the  biographer, '  the 
present  age  would  have  possessed  a  wonder  of  art  and  sublimity 
to  which  it  has  never  yet  seen  anything  equal,  emanating  too 
solely  and  spontaneously  from  the  mind  of  the  artist,  wholly 
uninstigated  and  unaided  by  extraneous  means.    All  Europe 
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looked  forward  to  sec  it  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  Vatican,  or 
adorning  the  magnificent  expanse  of  the  Pantheon.  Already 
the  model  was  completed,  the  marble  disposed,  and  the  chisel 
of  the  sculptor  suspended  until  the  signal  of  authority  should 
be  given  by  pointing  out  a  place  for  its  reception.  It  will  be  for 
history  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  frustration  of  this  devout 
and  magnanimous  design ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  found  needful 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  motives  to  which  it  may  be  traced.  Pos- 
terity will  with  difficulty  believe,  that  no  place  could  be  found 
at  Rome  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  image  of  Religion.  It 
is  however  certain,  that  the  model  remained  for  many  years  the 
object  of  public  admiration,  a  masterly  engraving  being  made 
from  it  with  the  following  inscription,  Pro  felici  re^u  PU  \IL 
Pontifids  maximi  Religionis  formam  sua  impensa  in  marmorc 
exctdpendam  Antonius  Canova  libens  fecit  et  dedicavit ;  and  that 
finally  it  was  worked  in  marble,  a  little  above  the  natural  size, 
by  order  of  Lord  Brownlow.  The  emblem  of  Catholicism  was 
thus  rejected  from  the  Tiber,  and  found  refuge  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames. 

*  TTiis  extraordinary  circumstance  did  not,  however,  depress 
the  mind  of  Canova,  who,  actuated  by  the  deepest  religious  feel- 
ings, had  already  formed  the  design  of  oonsecrating  his  fortune 
and  the  last  efforts  of  his  genius  to  the  commemoration  of  a 
period  in  which  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  had  been 
so  remarkably  displayed.  That  the  statue  which  he  had  projected 
for  this  pious  purpose  might  not  be  profaned  by  any  less  sacred 
use,  he  resolved  on  raising  a  temple  for  its  reception  in  his  native 
village,  to  be  enriched  with  the  productions  of  his  chisel  j  by 
which  means  also  he  would  open  a  perpetual  source  of  prosperity 
for  Possagno,  in  the  concourse  of  workmen,  the  visits  of  strangers, 
and  the  expenditure  of  his  entire  fortune.  The  first  stone  of  this 
sumptuous  edifice  was  accordingly  laid  in  July,  1819,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion, 
and  the  deep  emotions  of  the  assembly.  But  the  artist  had  not 
foreseen,  that  this  design  would  require  an  infinitely  greater 
expenditure  than  that  of  the  colossal  statue ;  to  supply  which  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  renew  his  labors,  and  to  undertake 
fresh  commissions.      Accordingly  he  set  about  new  statues, 
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groups,  and  monuments,  working  incessantly,  and  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  youthf^  application ;  his  mind  always  intent  on  the 
great  object  of  his  pious  wishes.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
greatly  increased  exertion,  and  the  mental  excitation  conse- 
quent on  it,  tended  to  accelerate  the  termination  of  his  existence.' 

The  church,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts, is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  doubtless  be 
finished  by  the  piety  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
great  sculptor  and  his  art ;  but  what  hand  is  competent 
to  take  the  place  of  his  in  executing  the  statue  which 
was  to  have  been  its  principal  ornament  ?  It  is  singular 
indeed  that  objections  should  have  been  made  to  the 
erection  of  such  a  monument  at  Rome.  We  have  no 
further  information  whatever  respecting  theirnature, than 
is  given  in  the  above  extracts.  The  model,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving  in  the  work  before  us,  is  certainly  con- 
ceived in  the  highest  style  of  sublimity ;  and  if  executed 
with  the  usual  felicity  of  the  artist,  and  on  the  grand 
scale  which  he  had  intended,  would  have  been  perhaps 
the  noblest  efibrt  of  his  chisel  and  of  modem  sculptura 
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SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH.* 

CNoith  Ametieaa  Beview,  Odober,  I88S.3 

Since  the  decease  of  Stewart,  Sir  James  Maddntpsh 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  first  living  writer 
on  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  English  language.  Until  the 
publication  of  the  work  before  us,  his  reputation  as  such 
had  not  been  justified  by  any  extensive,  elaborate  or  sci- 
entific work,  and  was  rather  imperfectly  sustained  by  his 
Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  by  various 
anonymous  publications  in  the  leading  periodical  jour- 
nals, and  by  the  fame  of  his  brilliant  and  powerful  con- 
versation. Political  and  professional  pursuits  had  proba- 
bly occupied  much  of  the  time  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  devoted  to  what  seems  to  have  been  through 
life  his  favorite  study.  The  present  volume  will  not  en- 
tirely supply  the  deficiency  which  was  felt  before,  and 
hardly  does  full  justice  to  his  great  talents  and  various 
learning.  It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
production.  We  were  preparing  to  give  it  the  notice  to 
which  it  is  so  well  entitled  by  its  intrinsic  importance 
and  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  when  intelligence  was 
received  in  this  country  of  his  untimely  death.  We  call 
it  untimely,  for  although  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  ordinary  term  of  hu- 
man life,  his  intellect  and  literary  activity  appeared  to  be 

4f  a  General  View  of  the  Progrees  of  Ethical  PkUosophy^  chiefly  during 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  the  Bight  HJonoraile  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  LL.D.  F.R.  a  M.  P.    8vo.    Philadelphia.    1802 
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constantly  increasing.  This  fact  had  encouraged  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  protracted, 
fruitful  and  glorious  old  age.  The  lamented  event  which 
has  disappointed  these  hopes  augments  our  interest  in 
the  work  before  us,  which  now  remains  the  only  formal 
record  of  his  mature  opinions  upcm  the  most  momentous 
of  all  subjects.  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  in  the  small  parish  of 
Docish,  in  the  eonnty  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland^  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1765.  His  family  was  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  principal  Highland  clans,  and  his  father*  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  army,  hadlittle  to  bequeath  to  him  but 
an  honorable  name.  Through  the  kind^es^  of  some  of 
his  relations,  who  discerned  the  early  promise  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  the  studies  nec- 
essary to  a  libeml  profession ;  and  in  the  year  1787,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  ^ho  were  then 
pursuing  their  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning,  recollect 
him  as  a  youth  of  ardent  curiosity,  wide  research,  en- 
gaging manners  and  brilliant  conversation.  Although  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  personal  wants  had  com- 
pelled him  to  choose  a  profession,  the  superior  attractions 
of  polite  literature  and  philosophy  prevented  him  from 
studying  it  with  any  great  earnestness,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  attention  to  medicine  was  little  more  than 
formal.  He,  however,  wrote  and  submitted  to  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  on  taking  his  degree,  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
muscular  action,  which  was  probably  his  first  literary 
production,  and  which  has  since  been  republished.  We 
are  not  informed  in  regard  to  its  merit.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  repaired  to  London,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  as  a  physician. 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  no  very  serious 
intention  of  making  the  practice  of  medicine  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life ;  for  we  find  him,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  London,  entering  with  zeal  into  political  con- 
troversy. The  King,  George  III.,  was  at  that  time  suffer- 
ing under  his  first  attack  of  insanity,  and  the  great  ques- 
tichi  of  the  day  was  the  Regency.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  minis- 
ter, maintained  that  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Regent  should  be  strictly  limited;  while  Fox,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Prince,  struggled  to  obtain  for  him  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  Mackintosh  made  his 
debut  as  a  political  writer,  by  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet in  support  of  the  views  of  Fox.  The  work  attracted 
very  little  notice ;  and  the  author,  disgusted  perhaps  at 
the  indifference  of  the  public,  turned  his  thoughts  for  a 
time  more  intently  upon  his  profession.  For  the  purpose 
of  increai^ing  his  qualifications  for  it,  he  visited  Leyden, 
then  the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  travelled  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  his  father  died 
and  bequeathed  to  him  a  small  landed  property  in  Scot- 
land. Whether  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  for  some  other  reason  of  which  we  are 
not  informed,  he  now  quitted  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  entered  his  name  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  where  after  the  usual  course  of  preliminary  studies, 
he  was  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1789  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Stuart,  a  Scottish  lady,  residing  at  London, 
without  beauty  or  fortune, — but  of  great  intelligence  and 
most  amiable  character. 

That  year  will  be  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  as  the  one  which  brought  with  it  the  opening 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  public  mind  in  all  parts 
of  Eiuope  was  agitated  by    the  same  causes  which 
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produced  the  crisis  in  Fmncc.  Mackintosh,  like  most 
other  persons  of  his  age,  temperament  and  position  in 
the  world,  sympathized  ardently  with  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  waited  with  eager  impatience  f&r  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  take  the  field  as  a  literary  combatant  on 
their  side.  This  opportunity  was  soon  a^rded  by  the 
publication  of  Edmund  Burke's  celebrated  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution.  Burke,  though  ho  had  been 
through  life  an  ardent,  consistent,  and  doubtless  most 
sincere  champion  of  popular  principles  of  government, 
—  though  he  had  sustained  with  all  his  might  the  canse 
of  this  country  against  the  British  ministry,  daring  the 
controversies  that  preceded  our  war  of  Independence,— 
did  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  patronize  Revolution, 
merely  as  such,  wherever  it  broke  out; — and  looking  at 
that  of  France  by  the  lights  of  his  long  experience,  deep 
learning  and  admirable  sagacity,  he  thought  he  saw  in  it 
a  tendency  to  anarchy,  disorganization  and  national  ruin, 
rather  than  reform  and  liberty.  With  him,  no  opinion 
was  ever  adoped  in  a  modemte  or  half-way  form.  Ifoving 
taken  up  an  unfavorable  notion  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  thundered  it  forth  to  the  world  in  his  Reflections  with 
a  power  of  reasoning  and  a  splendor  of  eloquence,  which 
he  had  never  reached  before,  and  which  no  other  political 
writer  has  perhaps  ever  equalled.  It  was,  however,  to 
borrow  a  figure  from  Lord  Bpon,  — 

*  A  Uiundergust  against  the  wind.' 

The  current  of  public  opinion  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  set  with  overwhelming  force  in  England,  as  it 
did  every  where  else,  in  favor  of  the  revolution ;  and  the 
mighty  champion  who  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  on 
the  other  side  was  forthwith  met  by  a  host  of  volunteers 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  characters.  The  first  answer  that 
appeared,  was  a  pamphlet  by  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  the 
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retiov^ned  advocate  of  the  Rights  of  Woman.     It  was  on 
XhiB  occasion  that  Paine  published  his  well-known  Eights 
of  Man.     Whil6  preparing  that  work,  Paine  heard  from 
A  common  friend  that  Mackintosh  Was  also  engaged  upon 
an  answer  to  Burke,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing polite  message :  —  *  Tell  your  friend  Mackintosh 
that  if  he  do  not  make  haste,  my  work  against  Burke 
^wiU  be  pubhshed ;  after  which  nothing  more  on  that  sub- 
ject will  be  read/     Such,  however,  wAs  the  fatuity  of  the 
public,  that  neither  the  labors  of  the  political  stay-maker> 
1 —  such  was  the  profession  of  Paine,  -^  nor  those  of  his 
fidr  customer,  were  thought  to  supersede  entirely  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  reply  to  the  terrible  Reflections.     In 
the  spring  of  1791,  Mackintosh  published  his  answer, 
under  the  title  of  *  Viridicice  CroIUceB,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  English  admirers  against  the 
accusations  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  including 
some  strictures  on  the  late  production  of  Mr.  De  Ca- 
lonne.' 

This  work  evinces  a  remarkable  degree  of  talent, 
Although  it  possesses  very  little  substantial  and  permanent 
value.  The  style  is  excellent,  and  distinguished  the 
author  immediately  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
elegant  writers  in  the  language.  In  this  particular  he 
sustains  very  well  the  dangerous  comparison  with  his 
giant  antagonist.  To  say  this,  is,  of  course,  to  give  him 
the  highest  praise.  As  respects  the  substance,  he  appears 
to  less  advantage.  At  the  present  day,  when  we  have 
all  acquired  upon  this  subject  the  tardy  and  worthless 
wisdom  which  follows  the  event,  it  is  but  too  plain  that 
the  combatants  are  no  other  than  Philip  intoxicated  and 
Philip  sober.  In  talents,  learning,  eloquence,  zeal, 
uprightness  of  purpose,  warmth  of  heart,  they  arc  very 
well  matched ;  but  Mackintosh  gives  us  tho  frothy  effer- 
vescence of  an  immature  mind  which  is  still  in  a  state  of 
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fermentation,  while  in  Burke  we  have  the  pure,  ripe, 
golden,  glowing  nectar.  Mackintosh  glances  hastily  at 
the  surface  of  society.  Burke  penetrates  the  mass,  and 
spreads  before  us,  with  unerring  truth  and  sagacity,  the 
principles  that  hold  it  together  and  regulate  its  internal 
action.  Burke  found  at  the  time  very  little  sympathy 
either  among  reflecting  men  or  with  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  even  now,  although  his  practical  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  event,  and  are  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  the  public  mind  has  no  where,  —  no  not  even 
in  England,  —  reached  the  elevati(Hi  of  his  theory.  If  it 
had,  we  should  not  witness  the  scenes  that  are  now  acting 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  Independently  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  general  reasoning  as  compared  with  that  of 
Burke,  the  work  of  Mackintosh  was  unfortunate  in  being 
for  the  most  part  a  defence  of  the  specific  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  in  France  by  the  States  General  at 
the  opening  of  the  Hevolution.  This  cobweb  constitu- 
tion, for  which  the  too  sanguine  friends  of  liberty  had 
vainly  predicted  a  perennial  durability,  was  swept  into 
nothing  the  next  year ;  and  with  it  disappeared  in  a  great 
measiue  the  point  and  value  of  the  Vifidkice  GrolUcce,  In, 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  work  had  attracted  much 
attention,  —  had  passed  rapidly  through  three  editions, 
and  had  rendered  the  author  a  person  of  consequence 
among  those  who  shared  his  principles  and  feelings. 

As  this  work  is  rather  scarce  and  not  likely  to  be  soon 
republished,  we  present  the  following  extract  as  a  speci- 
men of  its  style  and  principles.  The  views  it  expresses 
in  regard  to  the  British  Constitution,  which  the  author 
himself  very  soon  abandoned,  have  become,  within  two 
or  tliree  years,  by  the  late  singular  revolution  of  feeling 
in  England,  almost  universal,  and  have  actually  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  momentous  and  once  so  much  derided 
measure  of  FarlianterUary  Reform,     What  their  further 
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xmseqaences  will  be,  the  history  of  the  next  ten  yean 
irili  determine. 

'  Who  can,  without  indignation,  hear  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  ai 
Bogland  called  a  popular  representation  ?  A  more  insolent  and 
preposterous  abuse  of  language  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocab- 
slaiy  of  tyrants.  The  criterion  that  distinguishes  laws  from  dio- 
tates,  freedom  from  servitude,  rightful  government  from  usurpa- 
tion, the  law  being  an  expression  of  the  general  will,  ia  wanting. 

'  We  are  boldly  challenged  to  produce  our  proofs ;  our  com- 
plamts  are  asserted  to  be  chimerical,  and  the  eiLcellence  of  our 
i;07emment  is  inferred  from  its  beneficial  effects.  Mo^  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  most  unfortunately  for  our  country,  these  proofs  are 
too  ready  and  too  numerous.  We  find  them  in  that  ^^  monumen- 
tal debt,"  ftie  bequest  of  wasteful  and  profligate  wars,  which 
already  wrings  from  the  peasant  something  of  his  hard-earned 
pittance ;  which  already  has  punished  the  industry  of  the  useful 
Emd  upright  manufacturer,  by  robbing  him  of  the  asylum  of  his 
bouse,  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  to  which  the  madness  of 
political  Quixotism  adds  a  million  for  every  farthing  that  the 
pomp  of  ministerial  empiricism  pays ;  and  which  menaces  our 
children  with  convulsions  and  calamities  of  which  no  age  has 
Been  the  parallel.  We  find  them  in  the  black  and  bloody  roll  of 
persecuting  statutes  that  are  still  suffered  to  stain  our  code ;  a  list 
so  execrable,  that  were  no  monument  to  be  preserved  of  what 
England  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  her  statute  book,  she 
might  be  deemed  still  plunged  into  the  deepest  gloom  of  super- 
stitious barbarism.  We  find  them  in  the  ignominious  exclusion 
of  great  bodies  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  political  trusts,  by  tests 
which  reward  falsehood  and  punish  probity,  which  profane  the 
rights  of  the  religion  they  pretend  to  guard,  and  usurp  the  domin- 
ion of  the  God  they  profess  to  revere.  We  find  them  in  the 
growing  corruption  of  those  who  administer  the  government,  — < 
in  the  venality  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  has  become  only 
a  cumbrous  and  expensive  chamber  for  registering  ministerial 
edicts, — in  the  increase  of  a  nobility  Arrived  to  a  degradation 
by  the  profusion  and  prostitution  of  honors,  which  the  most  zeal- 
ous partisans  of  democracy  would  have  spared  them.  We  find 
tibem,  above  all,  in  th«iapi4  progress  whieh  has  been  tatid^  to 
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nlence  the  great  org&n  of  public  opinion,  the  Presa,  whieh  is  the 
true  control  on  ministers  and  parliaments ;  who  might  else,  with 
impunity,  trample  on  the  impotent  formalities  that  form  the  pre- 
tended bulwark  of  our  freedom.  The  mutual  control,  the  well- 
poised  balance  of  the  several  members  of  our  legislature,  are  the 
visions  of  theoretical,  or  the  pretext  of  practical,  politicians.  It 
is  a  government,  not  of  check,  but  of  conspiracy,— a  conspiracy 
which  can  only  be  repressed  by  the  energy  of  popular  ojHuioiL' 

At  about  the  same  time  when  Mackintosh  was  writing 
his  Vindidce  GaUicce,  or  shortly  after,  M.  de  Chd,teaiibri- 
and,  then  an  exile  from  his  coimtry,  also  wrote  and  pub- 
lished at  London  a  work,  entitled  an  Essay  on  Bevolu- 
tions,  which  has  almost  the  same  general  characteristics 
with  the  VindicuB,  but  is  even  more  extravagant  both  in 
substance  and  style.*  The  similarity  between  these  two 
productions  shows  how  naturally  they  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  the  existing  state  of  political  aflairs  upon  the 
public  mind.  The  authors  of  both,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  great  teacher,  Experience,  afterwards  reformed 
their  political  theories,  and  without  going  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  disenchanted  enthusiasts, — to  the  opposite 
extreme,  have  sustained  through  life  in  word  and  in  ac- 
tion,  the  reputation  of  moderate  and  yet  vigorous,  consis- 
tent and  persevering  friends  of  liberty. 

In  the  case  of  Mackintosh,  the  natural  operation  of 
Experience  in  correcting  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
was  aided  by  the  eflTect  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  illustrious  opponent.  Not  long  after  the  publication 
of  the  Vindidce^  a  person  who  was  desirous  to  obtain, 
through  the  influence  of  Burke,  an  employment  under 
Grovernment,  prevailed  upon  Mackintosh  to  write  a  letter 
in  his  favor  to  the  philosopher  of  Beaconsfleld.  Mackin- 
tosh, although  at  that  time  personally  unknown  to  Bmcke, 
executed  the  task  in  his  powerful  and  elegant  manner. 
Burke,  of  course,  replied,  and  a  conpspondence  followed 
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which  ended  by  an  invitation  to  Mackintosh  to  visit  him 
at  his  villa.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  few  days  and  nights  in  this  more  than  Tusculan 
retreat,  the  champion  of  the  French  Revokition  returned 
to  London,  and  frankly  avowed  to  his  confidential  asso- 
ciates, that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his  great 
antagonist.  Few  literary  documents  would  be  more  in- 
teresting, than  an  ample  record  of  the  conversations  that 
were  held  during  this  visit  by  these  two  illustrious  friends 
of  liberty  and  virtue.  Instead  of  the  shock  between  two 
opposite  forms  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  consti- 
tutes the  staple  of  most  controversies,  and  can  of  course 
end  in  nothing  but  mutual  exasperation,  we  should  have 
seen  a  polite  and  friendly  encounter  of  men  of  equal  wit 
and  learning,  comparing  the  somewhat  various  results  of 
an  equally  honest  enquiry,  and  concluding,  —  as  such 
comparisons  might  be  generally  expected  to  terminate,-^ 
in  mutual  agreement.  Such  a  work  would  furnish  polit- 
ical and  moral  lessons,  more  directly  applicable  to  the 
exigendies  of  the  present  time,  than  any  existing  treatise 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Unfortunately  there 
are,  —  so  far  as  we  are  informed, — no  traces  of  these  con- 
versations in  existence.  The  general  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  may  easily  be  conjectured  from  the 
writings  of  the  two  parties,  and  an  attempt  to  throw  it 
into  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  the  manner  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  would  furnish  a  very  agreeable  employment  to 
any  one  who  loves  to  exercise  his  mind  upon  the  noblest 
objects  of  meditation  and  study. 

Although  Mackintosh  adopted  at  this  time  the  mode- 
rate and  rational  view  of  liberal  principles,  to  which  he 
adhered  through  life,  he  made  no  public  avowal  of  any 
change  of  sentiment,  sent  in  no  adhesion  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day,  and  received  from  them  no  proofs  of 
satisfaction  or  confidence  in  the  shape  of  emolument  or 
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office.  His  conversicm  is  therefore  entirely  free  fW>m 
any  suspicion  of  interested  motives.  The  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  was  in  fact  unknown  to 
the  public,  who  continued  to  class  him,  as  the  author  of 
the  VvncHcuB,  with  the  most  violent  adherents  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  Hence,  when  he  applied  soon  after 
for  the  use  of  the  great  hall  of  Lindoln's  Inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  society  of  lawyers,  who  held  the  property  of 
the  building,  refused  to  grant  his  request,  on  the  groand 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  convert  their  apartment  into 
a  theatre  for  the  promulgation  of  Jacobinism.  Even  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  remove  the  difficulty; 
and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  as  Chancel- 
lor, had  some  authority  in  the  matter,  interfered,  that  a 
fieivorable  answer  was  finally  secured. 

This  course  of  lectures  was  fully  attended  by  a  most 
respectable  audience,  and  established  the  high  reputation 
which  the  author  had  acquired  for  talent  and  eloquence, 
while  it  exhibited  him  in  the  light  of  a  more  conect 
and  profound  thinker  than  he  had  shown  himself  in  his 
previous  productions.  It  is,  we  believe,  substantially  the 
same  which  he  has  since  delivered  in  his  capacity  of 
Professor  of  Public  Law  at  the  East- India  College.  The 
Introductory  Lecture  was  published  at  the  time,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  his  printed 
works.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  whole  course  will  be 
brought  before  the  world ;  and  if  the  other  Lectures 
compare  at  all  in  merit  with  the  first,  the  work  must 
become  at  once  the  standard  and  text-book  of  the  great 
sciences  of  Natuml  and  National  Law. 

Mackintosh  had  been,  as  we  have  remarked,  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  whether  from  disinclination  Or  want  of 
aptitude  for  the  details  of  legal  practice,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  vtras  much  employed.    We  hear  very  little 
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of  his  exertions  in  this  field,  excepting  from  his  defence 
of  Peltier,  in  the  year  1802.  Peltier  was  a  French  emi- 
grant, who  published  a  newspaper  at  London,  in  which 
he  had  inserted  a  pretty  severe  article  upon  Bonaparte, 
then  in  the  freshness  of  his  honors  as  First  Consul 
The  peace  of  Amiens  had  just  been  concluded,  and 
Bonaparte  not  thinking  it  consistent  with  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  that  he  should  be 
libelled  at  London,  prevailed  upon  the  ministry  to  bring 
Peltier  to  trial.  Mackintosh  appeared  as  his  advocate, 
and  delivered  on  the  occasion  an  oration  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  specimens  of  modem  elo- 
quence. We  are  not  sure,  that  there  is  any  single  speech 
in  the  English  language,  which  can  fairly  be  compared 
with  it  The  subject  was  in  fact  uniqi^e,  and  a&rded  the 
finest  possible  scope  for  the  talent  of  the  advocate,  who 
having  been,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  adapted  by 
his  taste  and  trained  by  discipline  and  study  to  the  line 
of  argument  which  it  required,  was  uncommonly  well 
fitted  to  do  justice  to  it. 

This  efibrt  produced  a  strong  impression  at  the  moment 
in  favor  of  the  author's  powers.  Although  it  did  not 
effect  the  acquittal  of  Peltier,  who  was  too  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  to  escape  a  verdict,  it  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  court,  and  was  read  with  great 
admiration  when  it  appeared  in  print  It  would  probably 
have  introduced  Mackintosh  into  a  larger  and  more 
lucrative  course  of  practice.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
he  found  himself  without  fortune,  With  a  large  and 
incareasing  family,  and  of  course  in  circumstances  that  did 
not  permit  him  to  wait  very  patiently  for  the  results  of 
the  slow  progress  of  his  professional  fame.  Soon  after 
his  appearance  in  this  great  Cause,  he  accepted  the  place 
of  Beeorddr  of  Bombay, — the  first  judicial  officp  m  thc^t 
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colony,*— which  promised  an  ample  income  and  literary 
leisure,  at  the  cost  of  expatriation,  and  too  probably,  as 
the  event  proved,  the  loss  of  health.  On  this  occasion, 
Mackintosh  received  the  honor  of  Knighthood.  He  had 
previously  lost  his  first  wife,  and  espoused*  in  second 
nuptials,  Miss  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  who,  with  several 
children,  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage  to  the  East 

It  is  not  very  honomble  to  the  discernment  of  the 
government,  that  they  should  have  permitted  the  expa- 
triation for  so  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  of  one  of 
the  master  spirits  of  the  country,  whose  proper  sphere  of 
action  was  the  centre  of  business  at  home :  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  private  considerations  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  Sir  James  to  consent  to  the  propo- 
sal. While  he  remained  abroad,  he  discharged  his  offi- 
cial duties  with  great  distinction,  and  contributed,  by  his 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  civilization  in  the  remote  colony  where  he  resided. 
He  founded  a  literary  society  at  Bombay,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  had  done  at  Calcutta ;  but  did  not  engage  with  the 
same  ardor  in  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
literature,  with  which  his  acquaintance  was  very  limited. 
After  a  residence  in  India  of  about  ten  years,  he  found 
his  health  impaired  by  the  efiect  of  the  climate,  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  fortune  very  little  if  at  all 
improved,  and  with  a  liver  complaint  which  adhered  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  finally  conducted  him  to 
to  untimely  grave. 

Soon  af\er  his  return  to  England,  Sir  James  was  placed 
in  parliament  for  one  of  the  nomination  boronghs,  and 
wad  regularly  returned  to  every  succeeding  parliament 
fbr  th^  r^st  of  his  life.  These  bbroughft,  however  inregn- 
lat  in  principle,  Mrexh  practically  a  very  convenient  method 
of  securing  to  the  pubhc  the  services  of  many  of  the 
btet  <|u&]iil«d  m^n,  Wh6  wotdd  otheiwise  ha^  ftoid  it 
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difficult  to  obtain  a  seat  In  parliament  he  aoted  uni- 
formly with  the  whigs  on  the  great  points  of  foreign  and 
domestio  policy,  such  as  Catholic  Emancipation,  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  the  like ;  but  always  professed 
their  principles  in  a  moderate  and  judicious  shape.  On 
the  questions  connected  with  neutral  rights,  which  grew 
out  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, he  co-operated  actively  and  ably  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Broughan!!,  in  support  of  the  hberal  side.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Common^,  to  compliment  the  American 
commissioners  at  Ghent,  upon  their  '  astonishing  superi- 
ority '  over  their  opponents.  In  other  speeches  and  in 
his  writings,  he  has  often  spoken  in  friendly  aud  favor- 
able terms  of  this  country.  This  candid,  —  perhaps  par- 
tial disposition,  in  one  whose  opinion  was  authority,  coin- 
ing into  contrast  as  it  did  with  the  meanness  and  illibet- 
ality  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  had  so  much  en- 
deared the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  our  citizens 
that  he  was  generally  styled  in  the  newspapers  when- 
ever he  was  mentioned,  thefnend  of  America.  A  report, 
which  was  spread  soon  after  the  entrance  into  power  of 
the  present  ministry,  that  he  was  coming  out  to  reside 
among  us  as  British  minister,  was  heard  with  much  sat- 
isfaction, and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  reception 
would  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  character.  We 
Ere  not  informed  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
this  report,  but  ^t  this  time  his  health  was  probably  too 
much  impaired  to  admit  of  his  encountering  the  trials  of 
a  long  Toyage  and  a  new  climate. 

I^e  questions  upon  which  he  spoke  in  parliament 
most  frequently  were  those  of  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national l^w.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  dignified,  manly 
and  imposing  chiUracter.  His  manner  was  not  particularly 
giio6fal,  and  he  had  a  slight  Scotch  aeeent ;  but  his  lau- 
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guage  was  flowing,  copious,  energetic  and  elegant,  and 
above  all  carried  with  it  to  the  mindsr  of  his  hearers  the 
rich  gifts  of  profound  and  original  thought.     The  dehght- 
ful  combination  of  philosophy  and  taste  was  exhibited  by 
Mackintosh  in  higher  perfection  than  it  had  beea  by  any 
parliamentary  orator  since  the  time  of  Burke,  not  except- 
ing even  Canning,  who  yet  exemplified  it  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.     The  eloquence  of  Sir  James  was 
far  more  finished  than  that  of  Brougham,  although  the 
latter,  from  his  superior  activity  and  industry,  possessed 
a  greater  share  of  political  influence,  and  has  finally  made 
a  much  more  brilliant  fortune  in  the  world.     Sir  James, 
however,  had  the  state  of  his  health  permitted,  would 
have  probably  been  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afiairs  under 
Lord  Grey,  and  after  having  been  nailed  for  much  of  his 
life  to  the  north  wall  of  opposition,  and  sufi*ered  a  good 
deal  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  would  have  found 
the  evening  of  his  days  gilded  and  cheered  with  the 
southern  sun  of  power  and  fortune.     This  was  denied 
him,  and  the  only  temporal  reward  which  he  received  for 
his  labors  and  studies  was  a  great  but  dowerless  fame. 
It  is  indeed  rather  lamentable  that  in  a  country  where 
jobs  and  pensions  were  quite  a  Vordre  du  jour,  there 
should  have  been  found  no  employment  that  could  afford 
a  competency  at  home  to  a  person  whose  genius  was  an 
honor  to  the  age,  and  with  the  advantage  of  an  easier 
position  in  the  world  would  have  enabled  him  to  realize 
more  completely  than  perhaps  any  of  the  moderns  have 
yet  done,  the  beautiful  union  of  talents,  virtues  and 
graces,  that  distinguished  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
Roman  orator,  to  which  his  own  bore  in  its  leading  traits 
a  marked  resemblance. 

His  passionate  devotion  to  letters  undoubtedly  co-ope- 
rated with  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  after  his  return 
to  Europe,   to  diminish  his  professional    and  political 
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activity.  He  projected  early  in  life  a  great  work  on  the 
history  of  his  oonntry,  and  collected  materials  with  much 
assiduity,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  commenced  the 
execution  of  the  task  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
He  then  undertook  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
England,  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  of  which  he  after- 
frards  extended  the  plan,  so  that,  had  he  finished  it,  it 
would  probably  have  furnished  a  pretty  complete  account 
of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Unfortunately  he  lived  to  publish  only  two  volumes,  and 
to  prepare  a  third,  which  he  is  said  to  have  left  in  manu- 
script, making  less  than  half  of  the  entire  work,  which 
would  have  reached  to  eight.  These  three  volumes, 
with  the  work  before  us  and  a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
constitute,  we  believe,  in  addition  to  those  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  whole  of  his  acknowledged 
productions.  They  form  a  scanty  product  for  so  long  and 
careful  a  cultivation  of  so  rich  a  soil.  It  is  understood, 
that  Sir  James  was  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  writings,  whether 
fugitive  or  studied,  are  uniformly  distinguished  by  origi- 
nal thought,  and  a  noble  and  elegant  flow  of  language. 
Even  his  private  letters,  some  of  which  have  crept  into 
print,  have  the  air  of  finished  compositions.  We  trust 
that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  for  collecting 
the  whole  of  his  works,  acknowledged  or  anonymous, 
with  such  of  his  manuscripts  as  are  in  a  state  of  publi- 
cation, and  as  large  an  amount  of  his  correspondence  as 
can  be  procured.  In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  it  is  intended  by  some  of  our  own  book- 
sellers to  publish  "immediately  a  selection  from  his  works 
in  this  city. 

Although  Sir  James  possessed  a  great  aptitude  and 
tdent  for  literary  composition,  it  is  understood,  notwith- 
standing, that    the  intellectual  exercise  in  whic^i  he 
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most  delighted  was  conversations  This  was  probably  the 
field  in  which  he  exhibited  his  fine  powers  and  vaiioos 
learning  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself  than  in  any 
other ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  it,  the  pleasure  of  animated  and  intellectaal 
conversation  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  high  excitement  of 
public  speaking,  and  very  far  beyond  the  solitary  delights 
of  the  pen.  Sir  James  was  regarded,  by  the  elevated 
and  brilliant  circle  with  which  he  was  connected,  as  the 
great  living  master  of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  and 
deUvered  his  oracles  at  the  dinner  table  or  in  the  fash- 
ionable saloon,  with  the  authority,  and  nearly  the  power 
but  without  the  rudeness  of  the  great  moralist  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  whose  savage  deportment  excluded 
him  from  polished  society.*     Sir  James  was  remarkable 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  introdaction  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  in  the  year  1817,  and, 
during  that  and  some  other  subsequent  visits,  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  his 
society.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  copiousness,  elegance,  originalitf 
and  point  of  Sir  James's  conversation,  and  made  a  memorandum,  at  the 
time,  of  a  few  of  his  remarks,  which,  with  some  omissions,  is  here  inserted. 

*  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Locke  and  Newton,  are  four  names  beyond  com- 
petition superior  to  any  that  the  continent  can  put  against  them.  It  was  a 
proof  of  singular  and  very  graceful  modesty  in  Grray,  that  after  bestowing 
upon  Shakspeare  a  high  eulogium  in  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  he  did  not, 
when  proceeding  to  the  character  of  Milton,  rashly  decide  upon  their  relative 
merit.  Every  half-read  critic  affirms  at  once,  according  to  his  pecoUar  taste 
or  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  that  one  or  the  other  is  the  superior  poet ;  bat 
when  Gray  comes  to  Milton,  he  only  says,  — 

^*  Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ecstasy." 

*  Dryden  he  assigns  to  an  inferior  class,  — 

"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptaous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  inferior  race,"  &c.' 

T^e  writer  observed  that  the  German  critics  call  Dryden  a  man  walk- 
ing on  stilts  in  a  marsh.  —  Sir  James — <  Depend  upon  it,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  language. —  Shakspeare's  great  superiority  over  other  WMlers 
eoBsitIs  in  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.    ChateaubriBiid  Mys  of 
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on  the  contrary,  for  the  afiabihty  and  ease  of  his  man- 
ners. His  moral  qualities  corresponded  very  well  with 
the  elevation  of  his  intellectual  character.     His  feelings 

him,  'J/  a  souvent  des  mots  terriiles.^  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
those  observations  upon  human  nature  which  appear  so  profound  and  re- 
markable, may,  after  all,  lie  nterest  to  the  surface,  and  be  taken  up  most 
Batnrally  by  the  early  writers  in  every  language ;  but  we  do  not  find  them 
m  Homer.  Homer  is  the  finest  ballad  writer  in  any  language.  The  fiow 
and  fullness  of  his  style  is  beautiful ;  but  he  has  nothing  of  the  deep,  piercing 
observation  of  Shakspeare.' 

The  writer  mentioned  that  he  had  been  at  St  F&ul's,  and  spoke  of  the 
slatties  of  Johnson,  Sir.vWilliam  Jones,  and  others  that  he  had  seen  there. 
Sir  Jannea — *  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  to  be  sure,  and  we  have  some  great  men 
there ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  glory  of  the  second 
temple  should  equal  that  of  the  first.  One  country  is  not  su£Scient  for  two 
such  repositories  as  Westininster  Abbey. —  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson  has 
given  a  wrong  impression  of  him  in  some  respects.  When  we  see  four 
large  volumes  written  upon  a  man's  conversation,  through  a  period  of  forty 
years,  and  his  remarks  alone  set  down,  of  all  those  made  at  the  time,  we 
naturally  take  the  idea  that  Johnson  was  the  central  point  of  society  for  all 
that  period.  The  truth  is,  he  never  was  in  good  society  ;•  at  least  in  those 
circles  where  men  of  letters  mix  with  the  fashionable  world.  His  brutal, 
intolerant  manners  excluded  him  from  it,  of  course.  He  met  good  society, 
to  be  sure,  at  the  Literary  Club  and  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. —  Gibbon 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  talk  more  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
<*  Sir,"  replied  the  historian,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  the  ability  of  contending  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  brutality  and  insolence." 

*  ^r  William  Jones  was  not  a  man  of  first-rate  talent, — he  had  great 
fiicility  of  acquisition,  but  not  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  Reason  and 
imagination  are  the  two  great  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  pre-eminent  in  either.  His  poetry  is  indifferent,  and  hi&  other  writings 
are  agreeable,  but  not  profound.  He  was,  however,  a  most  amiable  and 
excellent  man.' 

Speaking  of  the  poets  of  the  day,  Sir  J^es  observed, — '  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  Scott  will  survive  long.  Hitherto  nothing  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  but  labored  and  finished  verse,  and  of  this  Scott  has  none.  If  I 
were  to  say  which  of  the  p<$ets  of  the  day  is  most  Ukely  to  be  read  here- 
after, I  should  give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  some  of  Campbell's  poenfs. 
Scott,  however,  has  a  wonderful  fertility  and  vivacity.'  It  may  be  proper 
to  add  that  the  allusion  is  here  exclusively  to  the  poetry  of  Scott.  The 
Waverley  novels  were  not  generally  attributed  to  him  at  tho  time  when  the 
ramark  was  made. 

'  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory  baa  one  good  tine,  — 
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were  naturally  loAy  and  generous.  He  drew  from  his 
own  consciousness  that  conviction  of  the  reality  of  benev* 
olent  sentiments,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 

*'  The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own." 

Jx  it  lemarkable  that  this  poem  is  very  popular.  A  new  editioa  of  it  ii 
printed  every  year.  It  brings  the  anther  in  about  200^.  per  annmni  and  yat 
its  principal  merit  is  its  finished,  perfect  versification,  whidi  one  would 
think  the  people  could  hardly  enjoy.  The  subject,  howevier,  reoommendi 
itself  ver/  much  to  all  classes  of  readers.' 

The  writer  commended  highly  the  language  of  Sir  William  Scott^  epiii* 
ions.  SirJainst  —  *  There  is  a  little  too  much  elegance  for  jodietalifete) 
and  a  little  unfiumess  in  always  attempting  to  found  the  judgBkaiit  upan  tha 
circumstances  of  the  case,  perhaps  slight  ones,  rather  than  general  prino* 
pies.  Sir  William  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  men  to  be  met  within 
society.  His  style  is  by  no  means  so  pure  and  classical  as  that  of  Black* 
stone,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  models  in  the  English  language.  Middle* 
ton  and  he  are  the  two  best  in  their  way  of  the  writers  of  tbeir  period. 
Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  is  an  instance  of  great  prudence  and  modeiatkm 
itk  drawing  conclusions  respecting  particular  facts  from  general  principles. 
His  premises  would  have  carried  him  nmch  further  than  he  has  gone. 
There  are  many  fine  passages  in  his  Liife  of  Cicero.' 

Sir  James  said  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Wortman  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  American  eloquence,  and  that  Mr.  Wortman  had  given  it  is 
his  opinion,  that  the  faculty  of  eloquence  was  more  general  in  Amerioi 
than  in  England,  though  some  individual  Englishmen  might  peihape  pos- 
sess it  in  a  higher  degree.  The  writer  remarked  that  he  thoug^ht  our  best 
oratora  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  orators  of  the  present  day  in  England; 
and  mentioned  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Pinkney.  SHr  Jamtt— 
*  I  have  not  seen  ajay  of  Mr.  Otis's  speeches.  I  have  read  some  of  Ran- 
dolph's, but  the  effect  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  manner.  There  if 
a  good  deal  of  vulgar  finery.  Malice  there  is,  too,  but  that  would  be  excu- 
sable, provided  it  were  in  good  taste.  — 

'  Mr.  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Constitution  is  not  a  first-rate  work.  Ha 
lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  examples  of  small  and  insignificant  States, 
and  looks  too  much  at  the  external  form  of  governments,  which  is,  ia 
general,  a  very  indifferent  criterion  of  their  character.  His  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  securing  government,  by  a  balance  of  power  between 
two  houses  and  an  executive,  does  not  strike  me  as  very  just  or  im- 
portant. It  is  a  mere  puerility  to  suppose  that  three  branches,  and 
no  more  nor  less,  are  essential  to  politioal  salvation.  In  this  country, 
where  there  are  nominally  three  branches,  the  real  sovereignty  lesidas 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  branches  are  no  doubt  expedient,  an  fitf  as 
they  induce  deliberation  and  mature  j«idf  oMnt  on  the  ■^■ihm  prapoeed.' 
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has  so  well  expressed  in  the  work  before  ns.  He  wanted 
Uie  restless  activity  which  prompts  some  men  to  constant 
exertion,  and  the  steady  prudence  which  leads  them  to 
husband  regularly,  with  strict  economy,  the  fruits  of  their 

The  writer  meDtioned  Mr.  Adama's  opinion,  (as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Plrice)  that  the  French  Revolution  failed  because  the  legislative  body- 
consisted  of  one  branch,  and  not  two.  Sir  James — ^  That  circumstance 
may  have  precipitated  matters  a  little,  but  the  degraded  situation  of  th« 
Tiers  Etat  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure.  The  entire  separation  in 
society  between  the  noblesse  and  the  professions  destroyed  the  respectabil- 
i^  of  the  latter,  and  deprived  them  in  a  great  degree  of  popular  confidence. 
£b  England,  eminent  and  successful  professional  men  rise  to  an  equality  in 
importance  and  rank  with  the  first  nobles,  take  by  much  the  larger  share  in 
the  government,  and  bring  with  them  to  it  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
TTiis  will  forever  prevent  any  popular  revolution  in  the  country.  The  Fed- 
eralist is  a  well  written  work. 

*The  remarkable  private  morality  of  the  New  England  States  is  worth 
attention,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  very  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  poorer  people  in  Scotland,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  all  these  countries,  which  are  more  moral  than  any  others,  are 
piecisely  those  in  which  Calvinism  is  predominant.'  The  writer  mentioned 
that  Boston  and  Cambridge  had  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  Calvinism. 
Sir  Jamtes — '  I  am  rather  surprised  at  that;  but  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened  in  other  places  similarly  situated.  Boston,  Geneva  and  Edinburgh 
mig^t  once  have  been  considered  as  the  three  high  places  of  Calvinism, 
and  the  enemy  is  now,  it  seems,  in  full  possession  of  them  all.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  reaction,  which  operates 
88  universally  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  a  man  of  great  merit.  His  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  a  most  profound 
and  acute  disquisition.  The  English  Calvinists  have  produced  nothing  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  it.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have 
owned  the  authority  of  Calvin,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many.  Cal- 
vin himself  had  a  very  strong  and  acute  mind. —  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one 
of  the  most  profound  minds  that  ever  existed,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Ba- 
eon.    Milton  has  a  fine  sonnet  addressed  to  him,  — 

*^Vane,  young  in  years,  in  sage  experieuce  old." 

HiA  works,  which  are  theological,  are  extremely  rare,  and  display  aston- 
ishing powers.  They  are  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  direct  asser- 
tion of  the  Uberty  of  conscience.  He  was  put  to  death  in  a  most  perfidious 
manner.  I  am  proud,  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  as  an  Englishman,  of  the 
men  that  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  Even  when  they  went  to  ex- 
cess, and  pat  to  death  tiie  king,  they  did  it  in  a  much  more  decorous  man- 
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labors.     Had  he  combined  these  humbler  virtues  with 
his  higher  endowments,  his  lot  in  life  would  have  proba- 

ner  than  their  imitators  in  France.    Thomson  says  of  them  with  great  jus- 
tice in  his  florid  way,  — 

^ First  at  thy  call,  her  afsof  men  effulged,"  A«. 

'  EUoquence  is  the  power  of  gaining  your  purpose  by  words.  All  the 
labored  definitions  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  different  rketorical  works  amoont 
in  substance  to  this.  It  does  not,  therefore,  require  or  admit  the  stiainecl 
and  false  ornaments  that  are  taken  for  it  by  some.  I  hate  these  artifidal 
flowers  without  fragrance  or  fitness.  Nobody  ever  succeeded  in  this  way 
but  Burke.  Fox  used  to  say,  "I  cannot  bear  this  thing  in  anybody  hut 
Burke,  and  he  cannot  help  it.  It  is  his  natural  manner." — Sir  Francis  Bu^ 
dett  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  speakers,  take  him  altogether,  voice,  fignre 
and  manner.  His  voice  is  the  best  that  can  be  imagined.  As  to  his  matter 
he  certainly  speaks  above  his  mind.  He  is  not  a  man  of  very  8uperi(»  t&l* 
ents,  though  respectable.  —  Plunkett,  if  he  had  come  earlier  into  Pariiament, 
so  as  to  have  learned  the  trade,  would  probably  have  excelled  all  our  orators. 
He  and  counseller  Phillips  (or  O' Garnish,  as  he  is  nicknamed  here,)  are  at 
the  opposite  points  of  the  scale.  O' Garnish's  style  is  pitiful  to  the  last  de- 
gree. He  ought  by  common  consent  to  be  driven  from  the  bar.  —  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  voice  is  beautiful ;  bis  manner  mild  and  perfectly  natural.  He 
has  no  artificial  ornament ;  but  an  easy,  natural  image  occasionally  springs 
up  in  his  mind  that  pleases  very  much.  —  Cicero's  orations  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  flowery,  artificial  manner,  though  the  best  specimens  in  their  way- 
We  tire  in  reading  them.  Cicero,  though  a  much  greater  man  than  Dem- 
osthenes, take  him  altogether,  was  inferior  to  him  as  an  orator.  To  be  the 
second  orator  the  world  has  produced  is,  however,  praise  enough.  —  Pascal 
was  a  prodigy.  His  Fences  are  wonderfully  profound  and  acute.  Though 
predicated  on  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  they  are  not  on  that  account  to 
be  condemned.  I  dislike  the  illiberality  of  some  of  my  liberal  friends,  who 
"will  not  allow  any  merit  to  any  thing  that  does  not  agree  with  their  own 
point  of  view.  Making  allowance  for  Pascal's  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  expressing  himself,  his  ideas  are  prodigiously  deep  and  correct.  —  Most 
of  the  apparent  absurdities  in  theology  and  metaphysics  are  important 
truths,  exaggerated  and  disfigured  by  an  incorrect  manner  of  understand- 
ing or  expressing  them  ;  as  for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  transubstanpation 
and  of  total  depravity.  Jacob  Bryant  ^-as  a  miserable  writer,  though  for 
particular  purposes  it  was  thought  expedient  at  one  time  to  sustain  his  rep- 
utation. He  was  guilty  of  a  gross  absurdity  in  attempting  such  a  work  as 
his  principal  one  without  any  oriental  learning,  which  he  did  not  even  pro- 
fess. Yet  Sir  William  Jones  called  him  the  principal  writer  of  his  time. 
This  opinion  quite  takes  away  the  value  of  Sir  William's  critical  judgmwt.' 
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bly  been  somewhat  difierent.  It  was  however,  a  suffi- 
ciently enviable  one.  He  ranked  with  the  highest  class 
of  England's  intellectual  peerage,  and  possessed  the  rich- 
est of  all  treasures  in  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevo- 
lent affections.  Without  affectation  or  fanaticism,  he  was 
sincerely  and  deeply  religious.  If  there  be,  —  as  we  all 
believe  and  hope,  —  another  and  a  better  world,  where 
the  wise  and  good  repose  together  from  the  troubles  of 
this,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mackintosh  is  now  among  its 
fisLVored  tenants,  —  enjoying  the  communion  of  the  high 
and  gifted  minds  whotn  he  always  so  much  loved  and 
admired,  the  Platos,  the  Stewarts,  the  Burkes,  the  Cic- 
eros,  —  and  dwelling  in  the  nearer  presence  of  that  Sub- 
lime Spirit,  whose  ineflfable  glories  he  has  so  eloquently 
though  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  so  many  splendid  pas- 
sages of  his  writings.  If  his  friends  lament  the  change, 
it  must  be  for  their  sakes,  and  not  for  his. 

'  If  that  high  world  that  lies  beyond 

Out  own,  survivitig  Love  endears^ 
If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  foad, 

The  eye  the  same,  excepting  tears, 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  Ihy  light,  Eternity ! ' 

Having  taken  this  hasty  survey  of  the  political  and 
literary  career  of  Sir  James  JSIackintosh,  we  proceed  to 
notice  in  the  concise  form  which  alond  the  space  remain- 
ing to  us  will  now  permit,  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  question  in  the  theory  of  Ethics,  is  that 
which  arises  between  those  who  admit,  and  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions.  This  was  almost 
the  only  one  agitated  in  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy. 
Socrates,  who  is  known  to  us  by  the  charming  dialogues 
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of  Plato  and  Zenophon,  assumed  the  reality  of  virtue 
and  illustrated  its  beauty,  without  engaging  m  any  meta- 
physical speculations  upon  its  nature.  The  Stoics,  with 
some  variations  of  form,  pursued  substantially  the  same 
course.  Epicurus,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  the  reality 
of  virtue,  and  placed  the  only  principle  of  action  in 
pleasure.  His  followers  in  modem  times,  from  Gassendi 
and  Hobbes  to  Bentham,  have  professed  the  same  theory. 
With  them  there  is  of  course  no  question  about  tho  nature 
of  a  distinction,  which  they  do  not  believe  to  exist  To 
those  who  admit  the  reality  of  moral  distinction,  the 
farther  questions  arise.  In  what  do  they  consist ;  and  by 
what  faculties  do  we  take  cognizance  of  them  ?  A  oor* 
rect  solution  of  these  questions  would  furnish  the  leading 
points  in  the  theory  of  morals.  None  has  yet  been 
offered  which  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of 
enlightened  men ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  theory 
of  this  first  and  most  important  of  all  the  sciences  is  yet 
unsettled.  The  history  of  Ethical  Philosophy  is  there- 
fore the  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
—  thus  far  without  success,  —  to  solve  the  great  problems 
alluded  to  above. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  was  prepared  as  a  prelim- 
inary dissertation  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
EncyclopaBdia,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  begins  by  briefly 
stating,  in  two  introductory  chapters,  the  objects  of 
Ethical  Science  and  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered 
in  the  prosecution  of  it.  He  then,  in  two  more  chapters, 
takes  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  Ethical 
Philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  modems,  after 
which,  he  proceeds  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  work, 
which  is  the  history  of  philosophy  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  three  prin^pal  parts. 
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1.  The  revival  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  by  Hobbes 
and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Home, 
the  French  metaphysicians,  and  Bentham. 

2.  The  attempt  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke  to  found  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions  on  a  natural  JUness  of  things 
cognizable  by  the  understanding ;  and, 

3.  The  attempt  of  various  philosophers,  from  Shaftes- 
bury to  Stewart,  including  particularly  Hutcheson  and 
BuUer,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  mmcd  sense  or  feeling, 
by  which  we  naturally  and  without  any  exercise  of  the 
Quderstanding  distinguish  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions, 
as  we  distinguish  colors  by  the  eye;  and  sounds  by  the 
ear. 

The  most  natural  mode  of  arranging  the  matter  would 
perhaps  have  been  to  class  together  the  writers  who  have 
respectively  favored  each  of  these  different  systems.  Sir 
James  has  however  not  adopted  this  method,  but  has 
followed  a  strictly  chronological  one,  beginning  with 
Hobbes,  and  taking  up  the  following  writers  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  wrote,  without  regard  to  their 
opinions.  At  the  close  of  his  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  each  of  the  princij)al  writers,  he  annexes  his  own 
observations  on  them,  under  the  head  of  Remarks,  In 
these  remarks,  he  states  and  concisely  develops  a  theory 
upon  the  general  principles  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  which, 
if  not  entirely  original,  has  never  been  proposed  before 
in  precisely  the  same  form.  The  work  bears  throughout 
the  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  and  is  no  doubt  charge- 
able with  great  deficiencies.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  ethical  theories 
of  the  modern  Germans,  for  which  Sir  James  apologises 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  time  and  room.  Probably  his 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  treat  it  satisfactorily  to 
himself  or  the  pubhc.     The  omission  is,  however,  fatal 
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to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  complete  treatise,  since  the 
German  branch  of  the  subject  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  French  writers  are  also  passed 
over  almost  without  notice.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  view 
of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  in  England,  and  does  not 
include  a  more  copious  notice  of  foreigners  than  would 
probably  have  been  introduced,  had  it  been  professedly 
confined  to  the  author's  country.  This  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  fairer  and  more  judicious  course.  Even 
when  considered  as  thus  limited,  the  subject  iM  still 
treated  in  a  very  concise  way,  the  Work  being,  as  it  ii 
entitled,  merely  a  general  view. 

Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  it  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  students  of  moral  science,  and  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  higher  departments  of  intel- 
lectual research,  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  elegant  lan- 
guage applied  to  the  illustration  of '  divine  philosophy.' 
It  gives  us,  on  an  important  branch  of  the  most  important 
of  the  sciences,  the  reflections  of  one  of  the  few  master 
minds,  that  are  fitted  by  original  capacity  and  patient 
study  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  It  is  highly  interesting, 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  to  know  the  opinions 
of  such  a  man  upon  the  character  of  the  principal  ethical 
writers  and  upon  the  leading  principles  of  the  science 
These  opinions  are  exhibited  with  every  advantage  of 
language  and  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  imsigine  how  the 
union  of  power,  dignity  and  grace,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  finished  style,  can  be  carried  far- 
ther than  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
The  moral  tone  is  also  of  the  purest  and  most  agreeable 
kind.  The  work  breathes  throughout  a  temperate  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect toleration  for  opposite  opinions,  even  of  an  excep- 
tionable cast  The  author  asserts  the  reality  of  benevo- 
lent afiections,  and  proves  their  existence  in  his  own 
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heart  by  exercising  chanty  towards  those  who  differ  from 
him  even  on  vital  questions.  He  condemns  the  heresy, 
but  gives  the  heretic  full  credit,  as  far  as  it  seems  to  be 
deserved,  for  sincerity  and  talents.  He  exercises  also 
the  —  if  possible  — still  more  rare  and  difficult  justice  of 
a  full,  manly  and  generous  acknowledgment  of  kindred 
merit  in  others.  He  does  not  labor  under  the  impression 
so  natural  to  ambitious  mediocrity,  that  every  word  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  another,  is  a  leaf  of  laurel  torn 
from  his  own  garland.  He  enlarges  with  an  overflowing 
fullness  of  heart,  we  may  say,  even  to  exaggeration, 
upon  the  merits  of  contemporaries.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  generous  and  amiable  impulse,  he  has  probably 
overrated  the  deserts  of  Bentham,  Brown  and  Stewart 
But  how  much  more  noble  is  an  error  of  this  kind,  than 
the  petty  jealousy  which  can  see  nothing  in  living  excel- 
lence of  any  kind  but  an  object  of  attack,  as  the  wasp 
approaches  the  fairest  fruits  only  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  them  to  the  core !  It  is  indeed  refreshing  and 
delightful,  to  And  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  the 
age  uniting  the  best  feelings  with  the  highest  gifts  of 
intellect,  and  exemplifying  in  his  own  person  the  moral 
graces  which  he  undertakes  to  teach.  Such  examples 
justify  the  more  honorable  view  of  human  nature,  and 
prove  that  the  selflsh  and  vicious,  who  habitually  deny 
the  reality  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  draw  a  false  gen- 
eral conclusion  from  their  own  individual  case ;  forget- 
ting that  their  consciousness  gives  them  no  authority 
except  to  *  speak  for  themselves.' 

The  form  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  such  as  will  recom- 
mend it  very  strongly  to  the  general  reader,  and  will 
render  it  a  useful  and  delightful  study  even  to  those  who 
habitually  take  no  interest  in  metaphysical  researches. 
In  the  few  observatione  which  we  propose  to  add  upon 
the  substattce,  we  shall  first  notice  some  of  the  remarks 
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of  the  author  upon  the  theories  of  other  writers,  and  con- 
chide  by  a  brief  examination  of  his  own. 

In  entering  on  the  field  of  enquiry  which  properly  be- 
longs to  his  subject,  Sir  James  encounters  at  the  threshold 
the  startling  paradoxes  of  the  well-known  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  Hobbes.  —  If  the  works  of  writers  of  emi- 
nence were  examined  with  reference  to  their  personal 
history,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  their  pecnhari- 
ties,  whether  of  style  or  doctrine,  are,  —  more  frequently 
than  we  should  perhaps  imagine,  —  the  results  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
are  of  course  very  much  colored  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  happened  to  live.  The  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction  against  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  popular  revolution  that  occurred  in  En- 
gland in  the  seventeenth  century.  Alarmed  at  the  hor- 
rors that  were  perpetrated  by  his  countrymen  as  soon  as 
they  had  shaken  off  the  restraint  of  royal  authority, 
Hobbes  embraced  the  idea  that  the  law,  as  proclaimed 
by  government,  is  the  only  source  of  moral  distinctions. 
If  it  be  right  to  pay  a  debt,  and  wrong  to  commit  murder, 
it  is,  according  to  Hobbes,  only  because  one  of  these 
actions  is  commanded  and  the  other  prohibited  by  law. 
The  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  political  forms  under 
which  the  -excesses  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
committed,  produced  in  his  mind  a  preference  for  abso- 
lute monarchy,  which  was  his  system  in  politics ;  and 
the  fanatical  fury  of  the  British  reformers  led  him  to 
adopt  the  notion  that  religion,  as  well  as  morals,  ought  to 
be  entirely  utider  the  control  of  government.  He  denied 
the  reality  of  benevolent  affections,  and  considered  per- 
sonal pleasure  or  advantage  as  the  only  imaginable  mo- 
tive of  action.  Such  were  the  leading  points  of  his  the- 
ory, which  he  proclaimed  with  a  confidence  that  arrested 
the  pubHc  attention,  and  an  elegance  of  language  fh&ft 
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enlisted  the  public  taste  on  his  side.  The  style  of  Hobbes 
is  thus  characterized  by  our  author. 

'  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  fame  consists  in  his  admirable 
style,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language. 
Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more  than 
one  meaning,  which  it  never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find. 
By  the  help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
mind^  that  it  will  not  allow  attention  to  slacken.  His  little  tract 
on  Human  Natuxe  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  a  needless  word. 
He  has  so  great  a  power  of  always  choosing  the  most  significant 
term,  that  he  never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  using 
many  in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  steer  between  pedantry 
and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries  have  not  superannuated  prob- 
ably more  than  a  dozen  of  his  words.  His  expressions  are  so  lu- 
minous, that  he  is  clear  without  the  help  ^of  illustration.  Perhaps 
no  writer  of  any  age  or  nation,  on  subjects  so  abstruse  has  man- 
ifested an  equal  power  of  engraving  his  thoughts  on  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  He  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  word  for  ornament 
or  pleasure;  and  he  deals  with  eloquence  and  poetry,  as  the  nat- 
ural philosopher  who  explains  the  mechanism  of  children's  toys, 
or  deigns  to  contrive  them.  Yet  his  style  so  stimulates  attention, 
that  it  never  tires ;  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  as  much  spirit  as  can  safely  be  blended 
with  reason.  He  composes  his  thoughts  so  unaffectedly,  and 
yet  so  tersely,  as  to  produce  occasional  maxims  which  excite 
the  same  agreeable  surprise  with  wit,  and  have  become  a  sort  of 
philosophical  proverbs ;  the  success  of  which  he  partly  owed  to 
the  stutableness  of  such  forms  of  expression  to  his  dictatorial 
nature.  His  words  have  such  an  appearance  of  springing  from 
his  thoughts,  as  to  impress  on  the  reader  a  strong  opinion  of  his 
originality,  and  indeed  to  prove  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  bor- 
rowing ;  though  conversation  with  Gassendi  must  have  influenced 
his  mind ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  coincidence  with 
Ockham  should  have  been  purely  accidental,  on  points  so  im- 
portant as  the  denial  of  general  ideas,  the  reference  of  moral 
distinctions  to  superior  power,  and  the  absolute  thraldom  of  re- 
ligion under  the  civil  power,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought 
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necessary,  to  maintain  that  independence  of  the  state  on  the 
church  with  which  Ockham  had  been  contented.' 

The  tremendous  paradoxes  of  Hobbes  excited  a 
strong  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  have  given 
occasion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  most  of  the  works  that 
have  since  appeared  on  Ethical  Science.  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  Harrington,  Clarendon,  Bishop  Cumberland,  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  Shaftesbury,  Baxter  and  Hutcheson,  all 
undertook  to  refute  him  with  different  weapons,  and  for 
different  immediate  purposes.  The  great  work  of  Cud- 
worth,  entitled  the  Intellectual  St/stem^  was  written  as  an 
answer  to  Hobbes,  but  it  was  directed  against  his  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical,  rather  than  his  ethical  theories. 
The  notions  of  Cudworth  on  the  last  subject  were  ex- 
plained in  several  essays  which  he  left  in  manuscript, 
and  of  which  one  only,  the  TVeatise  concerning  JStemal 
and  Immutahle  Morality y  has  been  published.  -  The  rest 
(not  much  to  the  credit  of  British  taste  and  liberality) 
are  still  locked  up  in  the  repositories  of  the  British 
museum.  In  the  Immutable  Morality,  Cudworth  gives 
the  introduction  only  to  his  ethical  system,  in  which  he 
describes  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  as 
inherent  in  nature,  and  independent  of  any  power  whether 
human  or  divine.  *  The  distinction  of  right  from  wrong 
is  discerned  by  reason  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  words  are 
defined,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  affirm  that  any  power,  human  or  divine, 
could  change  their  nature,  or  in  other  words  make  the 
same  act  just  or  unjust,  at  the  same  time.  They  had 
existed  eternally  in  the  only  mode  in  which  truths  can 
be  said  to  be  eternal,  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  they  are 
indestructible  and  unchangeable,  like  that  superior  intel- 
ligence.' 

The  system  of  Clarke  seems  to  be  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  Cudworth,  as  far  as  we  can  jndge  of 
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the  latter  from  the  imperfect  development  of  it  in  the 
Immutable  Morality.  Clarke  maintains  that  the  law  of 
nature  consists  of  the  relations  established  by  nature 
among  the  individual  beings  composing  the  universe,  and 
that  human  actions  are  right  or  wrong,  accordingly  as  they 
conform  to,  or  disagree  with  ^ese  relations.  Thus  the 
relation  existing  by  nature  between  parents  and  children 
is  that  of  love,  or  in  other  words,  parents  natumlly  love 
their  children  and  children  their  parents.  A  conduct 
conformable  to  this  relation  is  right,  and  one  opposed  to 
it  is  wrong.  The  ideas  of  the  relations  which  constitute 
the  law  of  nature,  existed  eternally  in  the  Divine  Mind. 
God,  for  example,  foreknew  from  eternity  that  the  rela- 
tion of  love  would  naturally  exist  between  parents  and 
children,  whenever  the  human  race  should  be  created. 
There  is  therefore  an  original  and  eternal  fit.ness  in  a 
conduct  confirmable  to  this  relation.  This  fitness  creates 
an  obUgcUion  independent  of  the  will  of  God,  or  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  upon  the  welfare  either  of  the  agent 
or  of  the  public.  Reason  acknowledges  the  obligation, 
and  decides  that  there  is  the  same  absurdity  in  an  action 
which  contradicts  this  ndXwx^l  fitness  of  things,  as  there  is 
in  a  proposition  that  contradicts  the  ordinary  relations  of 
numbers,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general  outline  of  the  theory  of 
Clarke ;  and  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  virtue  is  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  we 
consider  him  as  stating  a  true  and  important  principle. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  takes  exception  to  this  doctrine. 
*  The  murderer,'  he  observes,  *  who  poisons  by  arsenic, 
acts  agreeably  to  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  that 
substance  to  kill,  which  is  a  relation  between  two  things, 
as  much  as  the  physician,  who  employs  an  emetic  after 
the  poison,  acts  upon  the  belief  of  the  tendency  of  that 
remedy  to  preserve  life,  which  is  another  relation  be- 
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tween  two  things.'     With  submission  to   Sir  James's 
authority,  we  must  needs  say,  that  this  objection  appears 
to  us  to  be  but  little  better  than  a  quibble.     The  mw* 
derer  takes  away  life ;  the  physician  preserves  it.     The 
question  is,  whether  their  acts  are  respectively  conforma* 
ble  or  opposed  to  the  relation  naturally  existing  between 
the  agent  and  the  person  acted  on.     Whether  they  con- 
form to  or  contradict  other  relations  between  other  per- 
sons or  things,  such  as  that  between  certain  mineral  sub* 
stances  and  the  human  stomach,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  or  rather  is  a  wholly  absurd  inquiry  which 
admits  of  no  answer.     It  might  be  argued  with  more 
plausibility,  that  the  murderer,  or  in  general  any  person 
who  commits  an  immoral  action,  must  act  under  the 
influence  of  some  motive,  which  is  of  course  the  resnit 
of  some  of  the  natuml  relations  in  which  he  is  placed; 
and  that  if  he  violates  one  law  he  obeys  another.     If,  for 
example,  I  steal  the  property  of  my  neighbor,  in  order  to 
increase  my  own  personal  gmtifications,  I  obey  the  law 
of  nature,  which  leads  me  to  seek  my  own  personal 
gmtifications ;  and  the  act,  though  immoml,  is  still  con- 
formable to  a  law  of  my  nature.     But  the  re-ad y  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  action,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  law  of 
nature,  is  not  vicious.     Considered  merely  as  an  attempt 
to  increase  my  own  personal  gmtification,  its  character  id 
innocent.     The  immorality  lies  in  doing  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  happiness  of  another,  and  the  action,  con- 
sidered in  its  operation  upon  the  happiness  of  this  other 
person, —  under  which  view  alone  it  is  immoral,  —  does 
violate  the  law  of  nature  which  has  established  among 
men  the  relation  of  society,  and  the  kindly  feelings  that 
belong  to  it. 

The  main  principle  of  Clarke,  viz.  —  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  virtue  is  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature, 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  substantially  correct  as  well  as 
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highly  important,  and  it  is,  as  we  conceive,  not  affected 
hy  the  objections  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  other 
part  of  the  theory  of  Clarke,  viz.  that  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  law  of  nature  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
ideas  of  the  relations  which  compose  it  have  existed 
fiom  all  eternity  in'  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  ns 
to  be  much  less  plausible*  We  see  not  why  we  are 
bdnnd  to  obey  a  law  because  it  was  foreseen  by  God, 
bef<He  such  a  law  existed,  that  it  would  exist  at  a  future 
period.  The  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  law  of  nature, 
-—which  we  of  course  believe  as  a  fact, — has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  obey  this  law. 
We  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  nature,  not  because  the 
Deity  foresaw,  but  because  he  established  it  Every 
being,  animate  or  inanimate,  physical  or  moral,  must  of 
necessity  obey  the  law  of  its  nature ;  that  is,  it  must  exist 
ajid  act  in  the  way  in  which  God  intended  that  it  should 
exist  and  act,  and  not  in  any  other.  The  necessity  of 
obeying  the  physical  laws  of  nature  is  physical  and  abso- 
late ;  that  of  obeying  the  moral  laws  of  nature  is  simply 
moral  We  have  the  physical  power  of  violating  them  ; 
bat  even  while  we  are  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  the  law 
still  retains  its  empire  over  us,  and  punishes  us  for  the 
act  we  are  committing,  by  inflicting  upon  us  the  painful 
fbelings,  that  are  by  the  will  of  Providence  naturally 
connected  with  the  violation  of  it.  The  will  of  God,  is, 
therefore,  the  real  source  of  moral  obligation. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  several  passages  of  the  work 
befiKre  us,  denies  this  principle  as  maintained  by  some  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  appears  to  regard  it  as  of  a  dangerous 
and  even  irreligious  character.  '  The  doctrine  of  Ock- 
bam,'  he  observes,  in  allusion  to  this  principle,  '  which 
by  necessary  implication  refuses  moral  attributes  to  the 
Deity,  and  contradicts  the  existence  of  a  moral  government^ 
is  practically  equivalent  to  atheism.    As  ail  devotional 
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feelings  have  moral  qualities  for  their  sole  object;  as  no 
being  can  inspire  love  or  reverence  otherwise  than  by 
those  qualities  which  are  naturally  amiable  and  venerable, 
this  doctrine  would,  if  men  were  consistent,  extinguish 
piety,  or  in  other  words,  annihilate  religion.  Yet  so 
astonishing  are  the  contradictions  of  human  nature,  that 
this  most  impious  of  aU  opinions  probably  originated  in  a 
pious  solicitude  to  magnify  the  sovereignty  of  Grod>  and  to 
exalt  his  authority  even  above  his  own  goodness.  Hence 
we  may  understand  its  adoption  by  John  Gerson,  the 
Oracle  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  a  pious  mystic, 
who  placed  religion  in  devout  feeling.'  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh elsewhere  describes  the  same  principle  as  a  mon- 
strous  position  and  the  most  pernicious  of  cUl  moral  heresies. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  applies  to  an  opinion  which, 
whatever  he  may  have  supposed  to  be  implied  in  it,  is  at 
least  apparently  respectful  to  religion,  and  which  has  been 
and  is  entertained  by  the  most  learned  and  pious  men,  a 
more  severe  censure  than  he  has  any  where  bestowed 
upon  avowed  atheism. 

The  feeling  that  prompted  these  remarks  seems  to  have 
been  excited  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  some 
writers  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion. Ockham,  for  example,  as -quoted  by  Sic-  James, 
affirms  that '  if  God  had  commanded  his  creatures  to  hate 
himself,  the  hatred  of  Grod  would  be  the  duty  of  man.* 
This  no  doubt  is  revolting  enough :  but  the  error  lies  in 
the  supposition  of  fact,  which  is  incoherent  and  absurd. 
The  principle  implied,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  do 
the  will  of  Grod,  instead  of  being,  as  Sir  James  represents 
it,  a  monstrous  position,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
truisms  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  evident, 
in  fact,  that  there  are  only  two  possible  suppositions  in 
regard  to  the  economy  of  the  universe ;  one,  that  it  exists 
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of  necessity  as  it  is,  which  is  atheism ;  the  other,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Principle.  If  the  latter 
be  true,  —  as  we  all  believe,  —  then  it  is  not  less  evident 
that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  and  actions 
of  the  beings  composing  this  universe,  and  which  we  com- 
monly call  the  law  of  nature,  are  merely  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  God.  When  Sir  James  tells  us  that  'the 
relations  of  things,  though  conceived  by  the  Eternal 
Mind,  are,  if  such  inadequate  language  maybe  pardoned, 
the  law  of  his  will  as  well  as  the  model  of  his  works,*  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  his  language,  though  cer- 
tainly not  so  intended  by  its  illustrious  author,  is  not 
merely  inadequate,  but  irreverent  and  absurd ;  obnoxious 
in  fact  to  the  precise  objection  which  he  makes  himself 
to  the  opposite  opinion,  to  wit,  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
atheism.  To  say  that  the  relations  of  things  as  they  now 
exist  were  a  law  to  the  ^vill  of  Grod,  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  God  was  under  the  necessity  of  creating  the 
universe  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,  and  in  no 
other.  But  if  the  universe  exist  of  necessity  as  it  is,  the 
intervention  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Principle  as  its 
Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Preserver,  becomes  superfluous, 
and  in  good  philosophy  cannot  be  admitted.  The  suppo- 
sition is  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  equivalent  to  atheism. 

We  shall  not  at  present  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  of  too  transcendant  and  sacred  a  character  to 
be  treated  cursorily  in  connection  with  other  topics.  The 
question  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Ethics,  and  tho\igh  satis- 
factorily answered  in  general  terms  by  various  writers, 
has  not  yet,  we  think,  been  thoroughly  examined  and 
illustrated  in  a  scientific  way.  An  inquiry  into  it,  con- 
ducted in  a  proper  spirit  and  with  the  necessary  talent 
and  research,  would  tend  very  strongly  to  settle  the  now 
disputed  foundations  of  the  theory  of  morals. 

The  system  of  Clarke,  which  places  the  essence  of 
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virtue  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  — supposing  it 
to  be  correct,  which  Sir  James  denies,  -^  is  yet,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  defective  and  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  it 
omits  entirely  the  consideration  o£  feeling.  The  exist- 
ence of  tnoral  sentiments  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and 
obvious  facts  in  our  constitution;  and  these  must  be 
explained  and  accounted  for  in  every  complete  and  con- 
sistent ethical  system.  The  deficiency  of  Cl€urke  and  big 
followers  in  this  respect  was  supplied  by  Shaftsbury, 
Butler,  Hutcheson,  and  the  subsequent  writers  who 
maintain  the  theory  of  a  moral  sense ^  -*-  a  term  which  was 
first  introduced  by  Hutcheson.  This  theory  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  faculty,  entirely  independ^t 
of  the  understanding  or  the  afiections,  by*  which  we  rec- 
ognize moml  distinctions.  Sir  James  adopts  this  suppo- 
sition under  a  form  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself, 
upon  which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  in  detail  through 
his  commentaries  on  all  the  writers  alluded  to.  They 
will  be  found  uniformly  instructive  and  entertiuning. 

Of  President  Edwards  he  speaks  in  the  following 
terms. 

'  This  remarkable  man,  the  metaphysician  of  America,  wm 
formed  among  the  Calvinists  of  New  England,  when  their  stem 
doctrine  retained  its  rigorous  authority.  His  power  of  subtile 
argument,  perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed  among 
men,  was  joined,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  Mystics,  with  a  clisu> 
acter  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor.  He  embraced  their  doc- 
trine, probably  without  knowing  it  to  be  theirs.  "  True  religion," 
says  he,  "  in  a  great  measure  consists  in  holy  affections.  Aleve 
of  divine  things,  for  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  their  moral 
excellency,  is  the  spring  of  all  holy  affections.''  Had  he  suffered 
this  noble  principle  to  take  the  right  road  to  all  its  fair  consfr- 
quences,  he  would  have  entirely  concurred  with  Plato,  vnAi 
Shaftesbury,  and  Malebranch,  in  devotion  to  the  '^  JBnt  good, 
first  perfect  and  first  fair.'' ' 
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The  passage  here  quoted  from  Edwards  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Sir  James's  mind.  We 
remember  to  have  heard  him  cite  it  in  conversation,  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  approbation.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  enunciations  of 
religious  truth  to  be  found  in  the  language.  In  general 
the  style  of  Edwards  is  uncommonly  good,  and  when  his 
subject  afibrds  opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  quah- 
ties,  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  high  degree  impressive  and 
eloquent.  His  merit  in  this  respect  is,  we  incline  to  think, 
not  generally  appreciated  at  the  present  day  in  this  coun- 
try. We  should  regard  it  as  one  symptom  of  a  favorable 
change  in  the  public  taste,  to  learn  that  his  works  were 
more  generally'  read,  and  more  highly  valued  than  they 
are  now. 

Berkeley,  the  good  and  great  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  is  a 
particular  favorite  of  our  author,  who  commences  his 
account  of  him  in  the  following  terms. 

'  This  great  metaphysician  was  so  little  a  moralist,  that  it  re- 
quires the  attraction  of  his  name  to  excuse  its  introduction  here. 
lEs  Theory  of  Vision  contains  a  great  discovery  in  mental  phi- 
losophy. His  immaterialism  is  chiefly  valaable  as  a  touchstone 
of  metaphysical  sagacity;  showing  those  to  be  altogether  without 
it.  who,  like  Johnson  and  Beattie,  believed  that  his  speculations 
were  sceptical,  that  they  implied  any  distrust  in  the  senses,  or 
that  they  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  disturb  reason  or  alter 
conduct.  Ancient  leaming,  exact  science,  polished  society, 
modem  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  contributed  to  adorn  and 
enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man.  All  his  contempo- 
raries agreed  with  the  satirist  in  ascribing 

"  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving,  ad- 
miring;  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  The  severe  sense  of 
Swift  endured  his  visions ;  the  modest  Addison  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  speculations.     His  character 
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converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fervid  praife.  Even  the  dis- 
cerning, fastidious,  and  turbulent  Atterbury  said,  after  an  inter- 
view with  him,  '^  So  much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge, 
so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been 
the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.''  "  Lord 
Bathnrst  told  me,  that  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  being 
met  at  his  house  at  dinner,  they  agreed  to  rally  Berkeley,  idiD 
was  also  his  guest,  on  his  scheme  at  Bermudas.  Berkeley,  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  many  lively  things  they  had  to  aay,  begged  to 
be  heard  in  his  tum,  and  displayed  his  plan  with  such  an  aston- 
ishing and  animating  force  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  that 
they  were  struck  dumb,  and  after  some  pause,  rose  all  up  to- 
gether, with  eamestness  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  set  out  with  him 
immediately.''  It  was  when  thus  beloved  and  celebrated  that 
he  conceived  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  design  of  devoting  his 
life  to  reclaim  and  convert  the  natives  of  North  America ;  and 
he  employed  as  much  influence  and  solicitation  as  common  men 
do  for  their  most  prized  objects,  in  obtaining  leave  to  retign  his 
dignities  and  revenues,  to  quit  his  accomplished  and  affection- 
ate friends,  and  to  bury  himself  in  what  must  have  seemed  an 
intellectual  desert.  After  four  years'  residence  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  refusal  of  Government 
to  fumish  him  with  funds  for  his  College,  to  forego  his  work  of 
heroic,  or  rather  godlike  benevolence  ;  though  not  without  some 
consoling  forethought  of  the  fortune  of  the  countijr  where  he  had 
sojourned. 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fiilh  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  ovvspring  is  its  last.** 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  ambition  6t  keeping  a 'school  for  sav- 
age children,  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  he 
was  received,  on  his  return,  with  open  arms  by  the  philosophical 
queen,  at  whose  metaphysical  parties  he  made  one  with  Sher- 
lock, who,  as  well  as  Smalridge,  was  his  supporter^  and  with 
Hoadley,  who  following  Clarke,  was  his  antagonist.  By  her  in- 
fluence he  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne. 

'  Of  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  his  diction,  no  man  ae- 
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Gustomed  to  English  eomposition  can  need  to  be  infoimed.  His 
works  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  finest  models  of  philosophical 
etyle  since  Cicero.  Perhaps  they  surpass  those  of  the  orator,  in 
the  wonderful  art  by  which  the  fullest  light  is  thrown  on  the 
most  mhiute  and  evanescent  parts  of  the  most  subtile  of  human 
conceptions.  Perhaps  he  also  surpassed  Cicero  in  the  charm  of 
simplicity,  a  quality  eminently  found  in  Irish  writers  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  conspicuous  in  the  masculine 
fleverity  of  Swift,  in  the  Platonic  fancy  of  Berkeley,  in  the  native 
tendemess  and  elegance  of  Goldsmith,  and  not  withholding  its 
attractions  from  Hutcheson  and  Leland,  writers  of  classical  taste 
though  of  inferior  power.  The  two  Irish  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  said  to  have  co-operated  in  calling 
forth  the  metaphysical  genius  of  Scotland  ;  for  though  Hutche- 
son spread  the  taste,  and  furnished  the  principles,  yet  Berkeley 
undoubtedly  produced  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  which  stimu- 
lated the  instinctive  school  to  activity,  and  was  thought  incapa- 
ble of  confutation,  otherwise  than  by  their  doctrines.' 

Butler,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Hartley  and  Paleyare 
successively  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  The  mere  mention  of  their  names 
will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the  intelligent  reader  for  the 
rich  entertainment,  ^ich  he  will  derive  from  Sir  James's 
account  of  them.  In  his  observations  on  the  errors  of 
Hume,  Hartley  and  Paley,  he  is  perhaps  rather  too  len- 
ient ;  but  he  shows  no  disposition  to  adopt  them,  and 
charity  towards  opponents  is  so  rare  a  quality  in  contro- 
versy, that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  blame  it 
even  in  its  excess.  We  quote  from  the  remarks  on 
Abraham  Tucker,  the  eccentric  author  of '  The  Light  of 
Naluie  Pursued  by  Edward  Search,'  the  following  pas- 


'  It  has  been  tixe  remarkable  fortune  of  this  writer  to  have  been 
XBOfe  prized  by  the  cultivators  of  the  same  subjects,  and  more 
diiiegarded  by  the  generality  svea  of  those  who  read  books  on 
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such  matters,  than  perhaps  any  other  philosopher.   He  had  many 
of  the  qualities  which  might  be  expected  in  an  affluent  countrf 
gentleman,  living  in  privacy  undisturbed  by  political  zeal,  and 
with  a  leisure  unbroken  by  the  calls  of  a  profession,  at  a  time 
when  England  had  not  entirely  renounced  her  old  taste  for  met- 
aphysical speculation.     He  was  naturally  endowed,  'not  indeed 
with  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high 
degree  of  reach  and  range  of  mind,  but  with  a  singular  capacity 
for  careful  observation  and  original  reflection,  and  with  a  fancy 
perhaps  unmatched  in  producing  various  and  happy  illustration. 
The  most  observable  of  his  moral  qualities  appear  to  have  been 
prudence  and  cheerfulness,  good  nature  and  easy  temper.    The 
influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is  visible  in  his  writings. 
Indulging  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  like  most  English  squires 
of  his  time,  he  became  like  many  of  them  a  sort  of  humorist. 
Hence  much  of  his  originality  and  independence ;  hence  the 
boldness  with  which  he  openly  employs  illustrations  from  homely 
objects.     He  wrote  to  please  himself  more  than  the  public.    He 
had  too  little  regard  for  readers,  either  to  sacrifice  his  sincerity 
to  them,  or  to  curb  his  own  prolixity,  repetition  and  egotism, 
from  the  fear  of  fatiguing  them.     Hence  he  became  as  loose,  as 
rambling,  and  as  much  an  egotist  as  Montaigne ;  but  not  so 
agreeably  so,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  resemblance  of 
genius ;  because  he  wrote  on  subjects ^here  disorder  and  egot- 
ism are  unseasonable,  and  for  readers  whom  they  disturb  instead 
of  amusing.   His  prolixity  at  last  increased  itself,  when  his  work 
became  so  long,  that  repetition  in  the  latter  parts  partly  arose 
from  forgetfulness  of  the  former ;  and  though  his  freedom  from 
slavish  deference  to  general  opinion  is  very  commendable,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  his  want  of  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  public 
renders  the  perusal  of  a  work  which  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  even  amusing  in  most  of  its  parts,  on  the  whole  a  laborious 
task.     He  was  by  early  education  a  believer  in  Christianity,  if 
not  by  natural  character  religious.     His  calm  good  sense  and 
accomodating  temper  led  him  rather  to  explain  established  doc- 
trines in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  philosophy,  than  to  assail 
them.    Hence  he  was  represented  as  a  time-server  by  firee- 
thinkers,  and  as  a  heretic  by  the  orthodox.    Living  in  a  conn- 
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itjj  where  the  secure  tranquiUity  flowing  from  the  Revolution 
was  gradually  drawing  forth  all  mental  actiylty  towards  practi- 
cal pursuits  and  outward  objects,  he  hastened  from  the  rudi- 
ments of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  to  those  branches  of  it 
which  touch  the  business  of  men.  Had  he  recast  without 
^h^Tiging  his  thoughts, — had  he  detached  those  ethical  obser- 
Yations  for  which  he  had  so  peculiar  a  vocation,  from  the  dis- 
putes of  his  country  and  his  day,  —  he  might  have  thrown 
many  of  his  chapters  into  their  proper  form  of  essays^  which 
wcdf^t  hare  been  compared,  though  not  likened  to  those  of 
Hume.  But  the  country  gentleman,  philosophic  as  he  was^ 
had  too  much  fondness  for  his  own  humors  to  engage  in  a 
course  of  drudgery  and  deference.  It  may,  however  be  confi- 
dently added,  on  the  authority  of  all  those  who  have  fairly  made 
the  experiment,  that  whoever,  unfettered  by  a  jprevious  system, 
undertakes  the  labor  necessary  to  discover  and  relish  the  high 
excellencies  of  this  metaphysical  Montaigne,  will  find  his  toil 
lightened  as  he  proceeds,  by  a  growing  indulgence,  if  not  par- 
tiality for  the  foibles  of  the  humorist )  and  at  last  rewarded,  in  a 
greater  degree  perhaps  than  by  any  other  writer  on  mixed  and 
applied  philosophy,  by  being  led  to  conmianding  stations  and 
new  points  of  view,  whence  the  mind  of  a  moralist  can  hardly 
fail  to  catch  some  fresh  prospects  of  nature  and  duty.' 

The  articles  on  Bentham,  Stewart  and  Brown  are  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  work.  They  will 
amply  reward  the  closest  attention.  The  following  re- 
marks on  the  style  of  Stewart  are  equally  just  and  beau- 
tiful. They  furnish  the  charming  spectacle  of  one  master 
in  the  art  of  eloquence,  enlarging  with  nice  discrimina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  full  and  hearty  good 
will,  upon  the  kindred  excellence  of  another.  Such  crit- 
icism not  only  improves  the  taste, l)ut  warms,  exalts  and 
mends  the  heart. 

'  Probably  no  modem  ever  exceeded  him  in  that  species  of 
eloquence,  which  springs  from  sensibility  to  literary  beauty  and 
mond  excellencej  which  neither  obscures  science  by.prodigal 
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ornament,  nor  disturbs  the  serenity  of  patient  attention ;  but 
though  it  rather  calms  and  soothes  the  feelings,  yet  exalts  the 
genius,  and  insensibly  inspires  a  reasonable  enthusiasm  for 
whatever  is  good  and  fair. 

'  Amidst  excellencies  of  the  highest  order,  his  writings  it  must 
be  confessed,  leave  some  room  for  criticism.  He  took  precautions 
against  offence  to  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  more  anx- 
ious and  frequent  than  the  impatient  searcher  for  truth  may 
deem  necessary.  For  the  sake  of  promoting  the  favorable  re- 
ception pf  philosophy  itself,  he  studies  perhaps  too  visibly  to 
avoid  whatever  might  raise  up  prejudices  against  it  His  grati- 
tude and  native  modesty  dictated  a  superabundant  care  in  soft- 
ening and  excusing  his  dissent  from  those  who  had  been  his 
own  instructors,  or  were  the  objects  of  general  reverence.  Ex- 
posed by  his  station,  both  to  the  assaults  of  political  prejudice, 
and  to  the  religious  animosities  of  a  country  where  a  few  scep- 
tics attacked  the  slumbering  zeal  of  a  Calvinistic  people,  it 
would  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  not  betrayed  more  wari- 
ness than  would  have  been  necessary  or  becoming  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  The  fullness  of  his  literature  seduced  him  too 
much  into  multiplied  illustrations.  Too  many  of  the  expedi- 
ents happily  used  to  allure  the  young  may  unnecessarily  swell 
his  volumes.  Perhaps  a  successive  publication  in  separate 
parts  made  him  more  voluminous  than  he  would  have  been,  if 
the  whole  had  been  at  once  before  his  eyes.  A  peculiar  sus^ 
ceptibility  and  delicacy  of  taste  produced  forms  of  expression 
in  themselves  extremely  beautiful,  but  of  which  the  habitual 
use  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  condensation  desirable  in 
works  necessarily  so  extensive.  If,  however,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  caution  incident  to  his  temper,  his  feelings,  his  philos- 
ophy and  his  station,  has  somewhat  lengthened  his  composition, 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  some  of  the  same  circumstances  have 
contributed  towards  those  peculiar  beauties,  which  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  most  adorned  writers  on  philosophy  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

'  Few  writers  riso  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  ground-work, 
to  the  passages  which  require  greater  animation  or  embellish- 
ment.   He  gives  to  narrative,  according  to  the  precept  of  Bacon, 
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the  color  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of  happy  expressions  from 
original  writers.  Among  the  secret  arts  by  which  he  dif  uses 
elegance  over  his  diction,  may  be  remarked  the  skill  which,  by 
deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  by  open- 
ing partial  or  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards 
unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a  word,  and 
giyes  it  a  new  meaning,  without  any  offence  against  old  use.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  philosophical  originality  may  be  recon- 
ciled to  purity  and  stability  of  speech,  —  that  we  may  avoid 
new  terms,  which  are  the  easy  resource  of  the  unskilful  or  the 
indolent,  and  often  a  characteristic  mark  of  writers  who  love 
their  language  too  little  to  feel  its  peculiar  excellencies,  or  to 
study  the  art  of  calling  forth  its  powers. 

'  He  reminds  us  not  unfrequently  of  the  character  given  by 
Cicero  to  one  of  his  contemporaries,  ^'  who  expressed  refined  and 
abstruse  thought,  in  soft  and  transparent  diction."  His  writings 
are  a  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their  eloquence  as  well 
as  the  vehement  passions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  works 
in  which  so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a 
£uicy, — so  much  elegant  literature,  with  such  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  great  writers,  and  with 
an  estimate  in  general  so  just  of  the  services  rendered  to 
knowledge  by  a  succession  of  philosophers.  They  are  pervaded 
by  a  philosophical  benevolence,  which  keeps  up  the  ardor  of 
his  genius,  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  — -  which 
is  felt  in  his  reverence  for  knowledge,  in  th<9  generosity  of  his 
praise,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  his  censure.  It  is  still  more 
sensible  in  the  general  tone  with  which  he  relates  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  human  understanding,  among  many  formida- 
ble enemies.  Those  readers  are  not  to  be  envied  who  limit  their 
admiration  to  particular  parts,  or  to  excellencies  merely  literary, 
without  being  warmed  by  the  glow  of  that  honest  triumph  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  assured  faith  in  the 
final  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice,  which  breathe  through 
every  page  of  them,  and  give  the  unity  and  dignity  of  a  inoral 
purpose  to  the  whole  of  these  classical  works. 

^  He  has  often  quoted  poetical  passages,  of  which  some  throw 
much  light  on  our  mental  operations*    If  he  sometimes  prized 
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the  moral  eommon-plaoes  of  ThcMnson  and  the  speonlatiY*  haef 
of  AkoiBide  more  highly  than  the  higher  poetry  of  their  betten, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  metaphysician  and  the 
moralist  should  sometimes  prevail  orer  the  loyer  of  poetry.  Hit 
natural  sensibility  was  perhaps  occasionally  cramped,  by  the 
cold  criticism  of  an  unpoetical  age ;  and  some  of  his  remarki 
may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  more  constant  and  exclusive  i^ 
gard  to  diction  than  is  agreeable  to  the  men  of  a  generation  who 
have  been  trained  by  tremendous  events  to  a  passion  for  daiing 
inventions,  and  to  an  irregular  enthusiasm,  impatient  of  minnts 
elegancies  and  refinement.  Many  of  those  beauties,  which  his 
generous  criticism  delighted  to  magnify  in  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  have  already  faded  under  the  scorching  rays  of 
a  fiercer  sun.' 

In  the  concluding  section  of  the  work.  Sir  James  states 
at  some  length  bis  own  views  on  the  theory  of  mmi 
science,  which  are  more  concisely  intimated  in  seveial 
preceding  passages.  They  are  summarily  recapitulated 
by  himself  in  the  following  terms.  *  Whatever  actions 
and  dispositions  are  approved  by  Qmscience,  acqnire  the 
name  of  virtues  or  duties ;  they  are  pronounced  to  deserve 
commendation ;  and  we  are  justly  considered  as  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  practise  the  action,  and  cultivate  the 
dispositions/  In  other  words,  we  possess  a  distinct  and 
separate  Moral  Faculty  called  Conscience,  by  which  we 
take  cognizance  of  moral  distinctions ;  the  characteristics 
of  virtue  and  vice  are,  that  they  are  the  objects  respect- 
ively of  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  decisions  of  this 
Faculty,  and  these  decisions  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  obey.  The  nature  of  this  obligation,  Sir  James  no 
where  precisely  explains.  These  principles  are  not  new» 
nor  are  they,  we  believe,  supported  in  the  present  work 
by  any  original  arguments.  They  are  substantially  the 
same  with  those  of  Stewart,  and  having  had  ocoasion  to 
state  our  views  respecting  them  simiewhat  at  lengtii  in 
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onr  examination  of  the  £ssays  of  that  writer  on  the  Active 
and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,*  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here. 

There  is  however,  one  important  peculiarity  in  the 
views  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  it  may  he  proper 
to  notice.  Stewart  and  most  other  writers,  who  adopt  the 
theory  of  a  Moral  Sense  or  Faculty,  consider  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  original  part  of  our  constitution,  the  germ  of 
which,  as  of  all  the  other  principles  of  our  nature,  is  bom 
with  us,  and  is  gradually  developed  in  the  progress  of  our 
physical  and  intellectual  culture.  Mackintosh  supposes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Conscience  or  the  Moral  Faculty  is 
not  an  original  part  of  our  constitution,  but  a  '  secondary 
formation/  created  at  a  later  period  of  life  by  the  effect  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  out  of  a  variety  of  elements 
existing  in  the  mind.  If  we  understand  him  rightly,  the 
animal  appetites  are  the  only  original  elements  of  our 
constitution.  By  associating  the  pleasures  we  derive 
ftom  the  gratification  of  these  with  the  persons  about  us 
who  lend  us  their  aid  in  gratifying  them,  we  gradually 
acquire  Social  Feelings.  The  actions,  whether  our  own 
or  those  of  others,  which  lend  to  gratify  the  animal  appe- 
tites and  the  social  feelings  thus  formed  out  of  them,  of 
course  give  us  pleasure,  and  are  also  recognized  by  the 
understanding  as  lending  to  promote  the  general  good. 
These  and  a  variety  of  other  impressions  that  are  made 
upon  the  mind  by  the  observation  of  voluntary  actions  are 
gradually  amalgamated  into  a  new  feeling,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  elements  composing  it,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Moral  Approbation;  and  the  mind, 
considered  as  having  the  capacity  to  exercise  this  new 
feeling  in  regard  to  voluntary  actions,  is  said  to  possess  a 
new  and  distinct  power,  which  is  called  the  Moral  Faculty 
or  Conscience.     Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Sir  James's 
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theory,  8o  flur  as  it  is  pecnliar  to  himself  and  as  we 
nnderstand  his  language.  We  owe  it  to  the  repatation 
and  authority  of  so  distinguished  a  writer,  to  quote  Has 
most  important  passages  in  his  own  words. 

'  When  the  social  affections  are  thus  formed,  they  are  uatu- 
rally  followed  in  eyery  instance  hy  the  will  to  do  whatever  cMi 
promote  their  object.  Compassion  excites  a  voluntary  determi* 
nation  to  do  whatever  relieves  the  person  pitied.  The  iiku 
process  must  occur  in  every  case  of  gratitude,  generonty,  and 
affection.  Nothing  so  uniformly  fdlows  the  kind  disposition  is 
the  act  of  will,  because  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  tlie 
benevolent  desire  can  be  gratified.  The  result  of  what  Brown 
justly  calls  ^'  a  finer  analysis,''  shows  a  mental  contiguity  of  the 
affection  to  the  volition  to  be  much  closer  than  appears  on  a 
coarser  examination  of  this  part  of  our  nature.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  strongest  association,  the  most  active  power  of 
reciprocal  suggestion,  should  subsist  between  them.  As  all  the 
affections  are  detightfu);  so  the  volitions,  voluntary  acts,  which 
are  the  only  means  of  their  gratification,  become  agreeable 
objects  of  contemplation  to  the  mind.  The  habitual  disposition 
to  perform  them  is  felt  in  ourselves,  and  observed  in  otharB, 
with  satisfaction.  As  these  feelings  become  more  lively,  the 
absence  of  them  may  be  viewed  in  ourselves  as  a  pain,  in  oth- 
ers with  an  alienation  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  They  be- 
come entirely  independent  sentiments ;  still,  however,  receiving 
constant  supplies  of  nourishment  from  their  parent  affections, 
which,  in  well-balanced  minds  reciprocally  strengthen  eadi 
other;  unlike  the  unkind  passions,  which  are  constantly  en« 
gaged  in  the  most  angry  conflicts  of  civil  war.  In  this  state  we 
desire  to  experience  these  beneficent  volitiwiSy  to  cultivate  a  dis- 
position towards  them,  and  to  do  every  correspondent  votnntaiy 
act.  They  are  for  their  own  sake  the  objects  of  desire.  They 
thus  constitute  a  large  portion  of  those  emotions,  desires,  and 
affections,  which  regard  certain  dispositions  of  the  mind  and 
determinations  of  the  will  as  their  sole  and  ultimate  end.  Ihese 
are  what  are  called  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  sentiments,  or 
best,  though  most  simply,  by  the  ancient  name  of  Confcimee  ; 
which  has  the  merit  in  our  language,  of  being  applied  to  no 
other  purpoaOf  which  pecnliaiVy  tn«c\L%  \\!a  vlton^  workings  of 
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these  feeliiigB  on  conduct,  and  i^hich,  from  its  seknm  and 
ered  character,  is  well  adapted  to  denote  the  venerable  authority 
of  the  highest  principle  of  human  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all :  It  has  already  been  seen  that  not  only  symp*- 
fibj  with  the  sofferer,  but  indignation  against  the  wrong-doer, 
contribntes  a  laige  and  important  share  towards  the  moral  feel- 
ings. We  are  angry  at  those  who  disappoint  our  wish  for  the 
-happiness  of  others.  We  make  the  resentment  of  the  innocest 
person  wronged  our  own.  Our  moderate  anger  approves  all 
well-apportioned  punishment  of  the  wrong-doer.  We  hence  ap- 
prove those  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary  agents  which 
promote  such  suitable  punishment^  and  disapprove  those  which 
hinder  its  infliction  or  destroy  its  effect ;  at  the  head  of  which 
may  be  placed  that  excess  of  punishment  beyond  the  average 
feelings  of  good  men,  which  turns  the  indignation  of  the  calm 
by-8tander  against  the  culprit  into  pity.  In  this  state,  when  anger 
18  dnly  moderated,— « when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  wrong,—- 
when  it  is  detached  from  personal  considerations,— when  disjHh 
mHoru  and  actions  are. its  tdtimate  objectSj'^~*  it  becomes  a  sense  of 
justice.  There  is  no  part  of  morality  which  is  so  directly  aided 
by  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  its  observance  to  the  general 
interest,  as  justice.  The  connexion  between  them  is  discovera- 
ble by  the  most  conmion  understanding.  All  public  deliberations 
profess  the  public  welfare  to  be  their  object ;  all  laws  propose  it 
as  their  end.  This  calm  principle  of  public  utility  serves  to 
mediate  between  the  sometimes  repugnant  feelings  which  arise 
in  the  punishment  of  criminals,  by  repressing  undue  pity  on  one 
hand,  and  reducing  resentment  to  its  proper  level  on  the  other. 
Qffiice  the  unspeakable  importance  of  criminal  laws,  as  a  part 
ef  the  moral  education  of  mankind.  Whenever  they  carefully 
eonform  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age  and  country,  —  when 
ihey  are  withheld  from  approaching  the  limits  within  which  the 
disi^probation  of  good  men  would  confine  punishment,  they 
contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  increase  the  ignominy  of 
crimes,  to  make  men  recoil  from  the  first  suggestions  of  crimi- 
nality, and  to  nourish  and  mature  the  sense  of  justice,  which 
lends  new  vigor  to  the  conscience  with  which  it  has  been  united. 

'Other  contributory  streams  present  themselves.     Qualities 
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which  are  necessary  to  virtue,  but  may  be  subserrient  to  Tiee, 
may,  independent  of  that  excellence  or  of  that  defect,  be  in 
themselves  admirable.  Courage,  energy,  decision,  are  of  thii 
nature.  In  their  wild  state,  they  are  often  savage  and  destractive. 
When  they  are  tamed  by  the  society  of  the  affections,  and 
trained  up  in  obedience  to  the  moral  faculty,  they  become  virtaes 
of  the  highest  order,  and,  by  their  name  of  magnammity,  pro- 
claim the  general  sense  of  mankind  that  they  are  the  chaIacte^ 
istic  qualities  of  a  great  sonl.  They  retain  whatever  was 
admirable  in  their  unreclaimed  state,  together  with  all  that  they 
borrow  from  their  new  associate  and  their  high  ruler.  Their 
nature,  it  must  be  owned,  is  prone  to  evil ;  but  this  propensity 
does  not  hinder  them  from  being  rendered  capable  of  bein; 
ministers  of  good,  in  a  state  where  the  gentler  virtues  require  to 
be  vigorously  guarded  against  the  attacks  of  daring  depravity. 
It  is  thus  that  the  strength  of  the  well-educated  elephant  vi 
sometimes  employed  in  vanquishing  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  shock  of 
his  brethren  of  the  same  species.  The  delightful  contemplation, 
however,  of  these  qualities,  when  purely  applied,  becomes  one 
of  the  sentiments  of  which  the  dispositions  and  actions  of 
voluntary  agents  are  the  direct  and  final  object.  By  this  resem- 
blance they  are  associated  with  the  other  moral  principles,  and 
with  them  contribute  to  form  Conscience,  which,  as  the  master 
faculty  of  the  soul,  levies  such  large  contributions  on  erery 
province  of  human  nature. 

'  It  is  important,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  consider  also  the 
moral  approbation  which  is  undoubtedly  bestowed  on  those  dispo- 
sitions and  actions  of  voluntary  agents,  which  terminate  in  their 
own  satisfaction,  security,  and  well-being.  They  have  been 
called  duties  to  ourselves,  as  absurdly  as  a  regard  to  our  own 
greatest  happiness  is  called  self-love.  But  it  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly doubted,  that  intemperance,  improvidence,  timidity^  even 
when  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  individual,  are  not  only 
regretted  as  imprudent,  but  blamed  as  morally  wrong.  It  was 
excellently  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  a  man  is  not  commended 
as  temperate,  so  long  as  it  costs  him  efforts  of  self-denial  to 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  temperance,  but  only  when  he 
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pnfen  thai  vkivefor  its  own  sake.  He  is  not  meeki  nor  brave, 
M  long  as  the  most  vigorous  self-command  is  necessary  te 
bridle  his  anger  or  his  fear.  On  the  same  principle,  he  may  be 
judicious  or  prudent ;  but  he  is  not  benevolent,  if  he  confers 
beneEts  vrith  a  view  to  his  own  greatest  happiness.  In  like 
manner^  it  is  ascertained  by  experience,  that  all  the  masters  of 
science  and  of  art,  —  that  all  those  who  have  successfully 
pursued  truth  and  knowledge,  —  love  them  for  their  own  sake, 
withoat  regard  to  the  generally  imaginary  dower  of  interest,  or 
even  to  llie  dazzling  crown  which  fame  may  place  on  their 
heads.  But  it  may  still  be  reasonably  asked,  why  these  useful 
qualities  are  morally  improved,  and  how  they  become  capable 
of  being  combined  with  those  public  and  disinterested  senti- 
mentS;  which  principally  constitute  conscience  ?  The  answer 
is^  because  they  are  entirely /conversant  with  volitions  and  volun- 
tary actions,  and  in  that  respect  resemble  the  other  constituents 
of  conscience,  with  which  they  are  thereby  fitted  to  mingle  and 
coalesce.  Like  those  other  principles,  they  may  be  detached 
from  what  is  personal  and  outward,  and  fixed  on  the  dispositions 
and  actions,  which  are  the  only  means  of  promoting  their  ends. 
The  sequence  of  these  principles  and  acts  of  will  become  so 
frequent,  that  the  association  between  both  may  be  as  firm  as 
in  the  former  cases.  All  those  sentiments  of  which  the  final 
object  is  a  state  of  the  will,  become  thus  intimately  and  insepar- 
ably blended;  and  of  that  perfect  state  of  solution  (if  such 
words  may  be  allowed)  the  result  is  Conscience^ — the  judge  and 
arbiter  of  human  conduct ;  which,  though  it  does  not  supersede 
ordinary  motives  of  virtuous  feelings  and  habits,  which  are  the 
ordinary  motives  of  good  actions,  yet  exercises  a  lawful  authority 
even  over  them,  and  ought  to  blend  with  them.  Whatsoever 
actions  and  dispositions  are  approved  by  conscience  acquire  tibe 
Siame  of  virtues  or  duties :  they  are  pronounced  to  deserve  com* 
ilLendation;  and  we  are  justly  considered  as  under  a  moral 
(plication  to  practise  the  actions  and  cultivate  the  dispositions.' 

With  aU  oar  xespect  for  the  character  and  opinions  of 
Sir  Jamos  Mackintosh,  we  are  oompelled  to  say  that  we 
do  not  consider  his  innovations  upon  the  theory  of  morals 
held  by  Uiose  of  his  predecessors  with  whom  he  xno9t 
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nearly  agrees,  as  improvements.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that,  apparently  from  a  too  anxious  wish  to  avoid  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  original  principles,—* he 
should  have  diminished  the  weight  and  value  of  his  own 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seems  to  be 
most  anxious  to  establish.  He  shows  throughout  extra- 
ordinary zeal  in  sustaining  the  reality  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  makes  this  principle  in  a  manner  the 
cardinal  point  in  his  doctrine ;  but  when  he  developes 
his  own  views  more  systematically  in  the  closing  ch^p* 
ter,  we  find,  with  surprise  and  not  without  pain,  that  this 
disinterested  benevolence  is  after  all  only  a  '  secondary 
formation '  out  of  our  animal  appetites.  He  insists,  it  is 
true,  that '  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
a  self-regarding  appetite  may  become  a  part  of  a  perfectly 
disinterested  desire ;  and  that  the  disinterested  nature 
and  absolute  independence  of  the  latter  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaired  by  the  consideration  that  it  i$ 
so  formed/  The  reader  will  judge  how  far  this  doctrine 
is  in  itself  plausible,  and  how  far  it  is  sustained  by  the 
reasoning  with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  the  work.  For 
ourselves,  we  must  own,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
satisfactory.  If  the  mind,  in  its  mature  state,  possess 
the  quality  of  disinterested  benevolence,  which,  by 
admission,  is  entirely  and  totally  distinct  from  any  animal 
appetite,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  germ 
of  this  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  appetites,  is  an 
original  and  inherent  part  of  our  nature  ?  Why  is  it 
more  probable  that  there  should  be  only  one  principle,  or 
one  set  of  principles  in  the  mind  than  two,  or  more  ?  It 
is  no  doubt  unphilosophical  to  admit  more  causes,  than 
are  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  that  are  to 
be  explained ;  but  it  is  not  less  unphilosophical  to  assign 
different  and  entirely  opposite  efiects  to  the  same  cause, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  diminish  the  number  of 
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original  principles.  We  can  understand,  though  we 
eannot  agree  with  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  benevo- 
lenoe»  and  affirm  that  selfish  gratification  is  the  only  pos- 
sible motive  of  action.  The  doctrine  which  admits  the 
reality  of  benevolence,  and  yet  denies  that  it  is  an 
original  principle  of  our  nature,  though  more  agreeable,  is 
mnch  less  consistent  and  plausible  as  a  theory,  and,  we 
must  own,  is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  Sir  James's  theory  of 
the  Moral  Faculty.  If  we  thought  it  necessary  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  separate  power  of  this  kind,  we  should 
be  much  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  original  princi- 
ple, than  as  a  secondary  formation  out  of  other  elements. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not,  as  we  have  stated  on  the  occa- 
sion above  alluded  to,  find  any  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  separate  Moral  Facuttyy  whether  Intel- 
lectual or  Sensitive.  By  Conscience  we  understand  the 
mind  itself,  —  the  God  within  us,  —  exercising  jiuriS" 
diction  over  our  actions  and  those  of  others  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  natural 
affections;  through  the  agency,  in  short,  of  all  those 
distinct  elements  of  our  nature  which  Sir  James  supposes 
to  be,  for  this  particular  purpose,  amalgamated  into  a  new 
and  distinct  faculty.  The  two  theories  are  so  far  the 
same,  as  they  both  suppose  that  the  mind,  in  making  up 
its  judgments  on  the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  employs 
almost  all  the  various  faculties  belonging  to  it.  Sir 
James  supposes  that,  for  this  purpose,  all  these  various 
faculties  are  previously  amalgamated  into  a  new  and 
independent  po^er.  This  theory  is  not  to  us  distinctly 
intelligible,  and  of  course  does  not  command  our  assent. 
We  think  it  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  mind, 
or  in  other  words,  the  man,  in  applying  his  different 
powers  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  consideration  of 
voluntary  actions,  exercises  each  of  these  powers  in  turn. 
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as  he  does  for  all  other  pnrposes,  and  that  when  Us 
judgment  in  regard  to  a  particnlar  action  is,  as  may  oftea 
be  the  case,  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  several  diffemit 
powers,  the  combination  is  seen  not  in  the  process  but 
in  the  result 

With  these  brief  commentaries,  we  take  onr  leave  for 
the  present  of  this  great  and  good  man.  The  freedom 
with  which  we  have  dissented  from  his  opinions  willlunre 
satisfied  our  readers  that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  bis 
authority,  nor  the  blind  worshippers  of  his  name,  ffis 
talents  and  learning,  remarkable  as  they  certainly  were, 
were  not  superior  to  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  are  not  the  points  in  his  chamcter  which  chiedy 
command  our  admiration.  We  dwell  upon  his  life  and 
writings  with  pecuUar  satisfaction,  because  we  recognise 
in  him  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  highest 
endowments  of  intellect,  graced  and  set  off  by  every 
advantage  of  education  and  position  in  the  world,  are  also 
associated  with  correct  moral  principles  and  generoas 
sentiments.  The  contemplation  of  such  characters  is 
delightful,  and  the  description  of  them  tends  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  conduct  and  feeling  throughout  the  com- 
munity It  is  on  such  characters  that  we  would  earnestly 
exhort  the  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  of  our  country  to 
fix  their  eyes  and  fasten  their  afiections.  Let  them  leam 
from  others  a  stricter  prudence  in  private  affiura,  and  t 
steadier  industry, — ^the  secrets  of  Fortune ;— but  let  them 
study  in  Mackintosh  the  reverence  for  Religion  and 
Virtue;  the  generous  but  well-tempered  zeal  for  im- 
provement and  liberty;  the  manly  independence;  llie 
wide  and  various  learning,  and  the  amiable  manners, 
which  rendered  his  great  natural  gifts  an  honor  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  We  feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in 
acknowledging,  so  far  as  our  feeble  powers  permit,  by 
this  imperfect  notice,  the  pleasure  and  improvement  which 
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we  have  derived  from  his  conversation  and  writings ;  and 
shall  he  still  more  gratified,  if  the  opportunity  should  he 
afibrded  ns  of  resuming  the  suhject  with  fuller  materials 
hereafter. 


Tbit  North  American  Review  for  July,  1835,  contained  the  followin|^ 
note  by  the  author  of  these  pages,  additional  to  this  essay  on  Sir  James 
Bilacldntosh. 

NOTE. 

'Mbmokamda  or  the  Convebsation  of  Six  J.  Mackintosb. 

The  article  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, which  appeared  in  our  number  for  October,  1832,  included 
in  the  form  of  a  note  a  few  memoranda  of  remarks  made  by 
that  distinguished  statesman  and  philosopher  some  years  be- 
fore in  conversation  with  the  writer  of  the  article.  In  a 
recent  anonymous  British  notice  of  Sir  James's  ^'Life,  Wri- 
tings and  Speeches,"  prefixed  to  the  fragment  of  his  history 
of  the  Reyolation  of  1688,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  these 
memoranda. 

'^  Some  pretended  memoranda  of  his  conversation  have  been 
printed  in  an  American  periodical  work.  He  is  made  to  say, 
Homer  i^  the  finest  ballad-writer  in  any  language.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  like  most  Scotchmen,  had  an  imperfect  education 
in  Greek.  He  must  however  have  known  enough  of  Greek  and 
of  Homer  as  well  as  of  epic  poetry  and  of  ballads,  to  avoid  an 
absurdity  so  outrageous.  The  reported  conversations,  on  the 
whole,  would  grievously  let  down  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  They 
are  not  those  of  a  man  whose  success  was  unquestionable  in  the 
most  fastidious  and  intellectual  society  of  the  British  capital." 

And  further  in  a  note : 

<<  The  person  who  thus  chose  to  make  Homer  a  ballad- writer 
had  doubtless  heard  something  of  the  foolish  paradox  that  the 
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■ereral  books  of  the  Homeric  poems  were  vnooanected  ihapso- 
dies,  recited  through  the  cities  of  Greece." 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  memoranda  which  this  writer 
describes  as  pretended  we  could  produce  the  original  manuscript 
sent  out  from  England  at  the  time  when  it  purports  to  have  been 
written,  and  could  have  it  verified  in  the  good  old  English  form 
by  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  but  this,  we  presume, 
is  hardly  necessary.  A  statement  resting  npon  the  authority  of 
this  journal  does  not  require,  we  suppose,  to  be  substantiated  bj 
evidence  against  the  naked  denial  of  a  nameless  writer^  who 
cannot  possibly  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  que^ 
tion.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  memoranda,  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  interest  in  overrating  it,  and  are  quite  vrilling  that  they 
should  pass  for  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more.  It  is  of 
course  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  brief  remarks  occupying 
two  or  three  pages  of  this  journal,  would  give  a  complete  idea 
of  Sir  James's  style  of  conversation.  But  as  the  lesporuiibility 
for  these  observations,  such  as  they  are,  rests  apoa  him,  it  ii 
but  just  to  him  to  say,  that  at  the  time  of  their  pubUoation  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  were  copied  into  several  of 
the  newspapers  and  were  incorporated  entire  into  an  article  upon 
the  life  of  Mackintosh,  which  appeared  soon  after  in  one  of  the 
best  British  reviews.  They  are  certainly  thus  far  curioas  that 
they  are  the  only  written  memoranda  that  have  yet  appeared  of 
the  conversation  of  one  who  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  talkers  of  the  age. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  discourteous  tone  in  whidi 
the  British  writers  express  themselves  in  regard  to  every  tiling 
American,  that  we  are  hardly  surprised  at  any  new  example  of 
it,  but  we  were  not  so  well  prepared  for  the  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  most  common  points  of  classical  learning,  which  ii 
implied  in  these  remarks  of  Sir  James's  biographer.  That  tiie 
poems  of  Homer,  before  they  assumed  their  present  shape,  wvie 
unconnected  songs,  sung  by  wandering  minstrels  at  private  mir 
tertainments  and  public  festivals,  —  that  Ihey  were  consequmidy 
in  form  as  well  as  substance  ballads  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  —  instead  of  being,  as  this  writer  imagines,  an  outrageone 
absurdity  and  a  foolish  paradox,  is  an  historical  fact  of  pubtie 
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lolorietf .  If  ha  had  proceeded  as  far  in  his  elassieal  studies  as 
b»  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  he  wonld  have  found  it 
mmbered  as  ^^mf/t^dw  A,'  -^  Rhapsody  the  Fint ;  and  a  little  re- 
Mttreh  into  that  recondite  anthority,  die  Greek  Lexicon,  wonld 
utva  informed  him  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  rhapsody  is  a 
QoUection  of  songs/  or,  more  literally,  soThgs  $twed  together. 
The  Homeric  poems  cany  with  them/ therefore,  internal  OTidenee 
11  ihie  very  name  of  their  present  diyisions,  d  haying  existed 
iievionsly  in  the  shape  of  nnconnected  songs.  If  this  writer 
HbBt  mastering  the  title  of  the  first  book,  had  possessed  perse- 
renuice  enongh  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  note  upon  it  in 
[Saike's  edition,  Vol.  1,  p.  1,  he  would  have  found  a  littie  oolleo- 
len  of  historical  authorities  in  support  of  the  same  fiact.  ^^  Homeri 
[Memata,"  says  Clarke,  ''ex  Asia  in  Greeciam  primum  transvexisse 
Lyeuignm  refert  Plutarohus  in  vitft  Lycurgi  sub  initio  et  ^lian. 
L  xiii;  c.  14.  In  Greecia  diu  circumferebantur,  non,  uti  nunc 
tnbemns,  in  dtios  libros  disposita,  sed  tanquam  cantilenGB  quae- 
lam  disjnnota.  TVk'OjUtf^  Inrj  (inquit  Aelianus  ub.  sup.) 
v(f^nala&  dtrtgiffnipa  rfiov  6»  nalaidi  ^tov  MlByov^  ''7%  inl  i^aval 
UAj^r'^  nal  ^^^okfBwtap^^  xtv^  nai  ^*&Qiaretmp  AyafUfiPO¥oq^* 
wi  ^^p^tt  KaTdXoyop*^  »ai  nov  ^^UaTgoitXeiay^'  etc.  Libellos 
istoe  primus  online  disposuit,  contexuit  et  quasi  consuit 
[iffa^H&dffae)  Pisistratus,  qui  primus  Homeri  libros.  confasos 
BOile,  sic  disposuisse  dicitur,  ut  nunc  habemus.^  Cio.  de  Orat. 
L.  ill,  \  34.  Jlmolarqaiog  intj  rA  *  O/niiQOv  duanaafjiivfx  ^Sqo' 
C(]no.     Pausanias  Achaio.  7.  26." 

Here  are  Plutarch,  ^lian,  Pausanias,  Cicero  and  Dr.  Clarke 
oeacnrring  in  what  our  anonymous  critic  is  pleased  to  pronounce 
a  foolish  paradox. 

if  there  were  any  doubt  about  this  matter,  which  is  a  fact,  as 
WIS  liiive  seen,  within  the  knowledge  of  every  well-read  school- 
bisy,  we  might  refer  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  greatest  Hellenist  that 
Bagland  has  ever  produced,  who  remarks  in  his  Phileleutheros 
lipsiensis,  p.  18,  •— "  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhap- 
Sbdies  to  be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheor 
at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment.  The  Iliad  he  made 
for  the  men  and  the  Odysseis  for  the  other  sex.  These  loose 
songe  weve  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem 
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till  Pisifltratiis's  time,  about  five  hundred  years  after.''  Whether 
all  these  poems  were  written  originally  by  one  person  is  a  point 
upon  which  Hellenists  are  a  good  deal  divided,  although  ths 
current  of  opinion  for  the  last  half  century  has  strongly  inclined 
to  the  negative ;  but  all  agree  in  what  this  writer  calls  thefoMi 
ptaradoxy  that  the  Homeric  poems,  previously  to  their  collection 
into  their  present  form  by  Pisistratns,  had  existed  for  centniies 
in  that  of  ^^  unconnected  rhapsodies  recited  throng  the  cities  of 
Greece." 

So  much  for  the  classical  learning  of  this  very  ooorteous  and 
candid  person.  We  may  add,  that  he  has  made  a  quite  gratui- 
tous display  of  his  ignorance,  as  Sir  James,  in  the  remark  in 
question,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  critical  theory  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  ctm* 
versation  had  turned  upon  Shakspeare,  of  whom  Sir  James  had 
spoken  in  the  very  highest  terms,  specifying  particularly  as 
one  of  his  great  excellencies  the  union  of  profound  and  just  phil- 
osophical  thought  vdth  an  exuberant  richness  of  imagination. 
The  writer  of  the  memoranda  remarked  in  reply  to  this,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  out  more  fully  Sir  James's  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  perhaps  the  reflections  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  and 
which  strike  us  with  so  much  force,  may  in  part  derive  their 
point  from  the  fact,  that  they  lie  very  near  the  surface  of  practi* 
cal  life,  and  may  have  been  for  the  same  reason  more  accessible 
to  a  writer  not  possessing  the  habit  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. In  answer  to  this  Sir  James  remarked :  ^^  We  do  not  hov- 
ever  find  such  reflections  in  Homer:''  and  then  added  the 
observation  at  which  his  biographer  now  cavils  :  '^  Homer  is  the 
finest  ballad-writer  in  any  language.  The  flow  and  fulness  of 
his  style  are  beautiful,  but  he  has  nothing  of  the  deep  piercing 
observation  of  Shakspeare.''  If  this  vmter  had  not  been  blinded 
to  the  natural  import  of  the  language  by  the  desire  to  sneer  at 
an  American  publication,  he  would  have  seen,  what  every  one 
else  of  course  sees  at  a  glance,  that  Sir  James,  as  we  have  said, 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  critical  theory  on  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Bathd'Wntery  as  he  uses  the  term,  is  synon- 
ymous with  epic  or  narrative  poet  He  meant  to  say  that  Homer 
posessed  the  qualities  required  for  excellence  in  epic  or  nana- 
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tive  poetry  in  the  highest  perfection,  but  that  he  did  not  com- 
bine with  them  the  power  of  profound,  philosophical  thought 
which  belonged  to  Shakspeare.  This  is  what  his  biographer 
describes  as  an  outrageous  absurdity.  With  how  much  justice 
we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  expressing  our  regret, 
that  the  task  of  furnishing  the  biography  of  Mackintosh  should 
baye  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  every  way  so  ill-qual- 
ified for  it  as  this  writer,  who  does  not  even  agree  with 
Sir  James  in  his  political  opinions.  The  work  is  apparently 
from  a  Tory  pen,  and  wears  in  many  passages  an  air  of  studied 
and  almost  malignant  depreciation.  We  take  for  granted  that 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  illustrious  deceased  will  feel  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a  more  valuable  literary  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  those  who  lived  in  his  society 
will  be  able  to  enrich  it  with  copious  notes  of  his  table  talk. 
Conversation  was  one  of  the  fields  in  which  he  chiefly  delighted 
to  display  his  powers,  and  his  fame  will  not  be  sustained  by  the 
written  memorials  of  his  life  unless  there  should  be  some  fuller 
record  of  his  sayings  than  the  scanty  collection,  which  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve,  and  which  we  ventured  to  incorpo- 
rate in  our  humble  tribute  to  his  memory,  certainly  without  sus- 
pecting that  we  should  subject  ourselves  by  so  doing  to  the 
'scoffs  and  sneers '  of  his  pretended  friends. 
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We  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  onr  critical  labors,  that  we  should  have  in  the 
course  of  them  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  our 
readers  a  work,  before  unpublished,  by  the  great  Roman 
Omtor.  Without  shrinking  at  any  time  from  a  feailess 
and  impartial  performance  of  our  functions,  we  cannot 
but  experience,  in  attempting  to  discharge  them  on  this 
occasion,  something  Hke  the  diffidence  that  would  natn- 
rally  be  felt  by  a  magistrate  of  ordinary  powers,  when 
^required  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  most  distinguished 
individual  in  the  country.  We  shall  strive  as  usual  to 
render  substantial  justice  without  fear,  afiection,  or  hope 
of  reward  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  dignity 
of  the  author  we  are  now  called  to  notice,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  relax  a  little  from  the  tone  of  rigid  but  wholesome 
severity  which  we  commonly  find  it  necessary  to  assume; 
and  shall  make  no  scruple  to  welcome  the  *  man  of  Arpi- 
num,*t  at  his  reappearance  before  the  literary  tribunal 

*  M.  TuUit  Ciceroms  da  Re  Fuhliea  qtuE  supersunt,  edente  Angtio  JM&w, 
VaiiccmtB  BibUothectB  prafecto.  Impressiim  Romcg;  denuo  impressumLon- 
dini.    1  torn.  8vo.    Impeasis  J.  Mawmaa.    1&23. 

La  RipubUqtie  de  CUiroii^  d^apr^s  le  texte  itUdit^  ric&mment  d^eouvert  it 
eotMnenti  par  Mojis.  Mai^  BibliotfiAcaire  du  Vatican :  a/vec  une  traduction 
F^an^aiise^  un  discoitrs  priliminartre.  et  des  dissertations  hiatoriques  par  M- 
Vdlemain.  de  VAcad^nUe  Fran^aise.    2  vol.  Svo    Paris.     Michaud    18Q3. 

t  Arpmas  ignobilis. — Juvenal. 
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after  a  silence  of  three  or  four  hnndred  years,  with 
something  of  the  favorable  prejudice  and  eager  enthu- 
siasm, which,  as  regular  reviewers,  we  reserve  in  general 
for  the  popular  novelist  and  poet  of  the  day. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  long  lost  and  much 
lamented  treatise  of  Cicero  on  Government  has  excited, 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  a  strong  sensation  in  the  literary 
world ;  and  the  publication  of  it  was  expected  with  no 
small  degree  of  impatience.  The  work  had  been  placed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  at  the  head  of  the 
productions  of  its  illustrious  author,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  of  the  ability  and  elo- 
quence with  which  it  was  treated.  It  is  known  that 
Cicefo  hims^  considered  it  as  the  best  of  all  his  writ- 
ings; and  he  frequently  alluded  to  it  in  his  letters  and 
otlier  works  with  marked  complacency.  The  singularity 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  interesting  relic  of  former  ages 
was  discovered  and  brought  to  light,  after  lying  penh^ 
several  centuries  under  St  Austin's  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  added  something  to  the  curiosity  which  was  felt 
respecting  it  Finally,  the  political  events  of  the  last 
and  present  ages,  and  the  popularity  which  has  been 
given  by  them  to  all  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, rendered  the  present  epoch  particularly  favora- 
ble for  the  first  appearance  of  a  celebrated  work  upon 
this  subject  by  an  ancient  author.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  not  wholly  ignorant  before  of  the  general  ideas 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  leading 
points  of  poHtical  science.  Several  of  their  best  histori- 
cal and  political  works  have  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  '  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  not  to  look 
with  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  for  a  treatise  by  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  all  antiquity 
upon  those  momentous  questions,  which,  for  the  last 
half-oentary,  have  engaged  so  deeply  the  attention  of 
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reflecting  minds,  and  have,  in  their  practical  discnssion, 
convulsed  the  civilized  world  to  its  dentre.  Some  per- 
sons, perhaps,  may  have  fancied,  or  hoped,  that  the 
authority  of  this  great  teacher,  coming,  as  it  were  like  a 
ghost  from  the  grave,  would  serve  to  settle  all  disputed 
points,  and  appease  the  popular  commotions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  we  are  told  in  a  passage  of  Virgil,  generally 
supposed  to  allude  to  his  famous  contemporary,  that  the 
orator  was  accustomed,  in  his  hfe  time,  to  quiet,  hy  his 
venerable  presence  and  charming  eloquence,  the  tumults 
of  the  Roman  forum.  On  this  head,  however,  we  have 
not,  for  ourselves,  been  very  sanguine.  We  have  scrip- 
ture authority  for  the  belief,  that,  if  men  will  not  hear 
reason  from  their  friends  and  contemporaries,  they  would 
not  be  convinced  although  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
The  high  expectations  entertained  of  the  work  upon 
all  these  grounds  have  been,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
partly  disappointed,  and  partly  gmtifled.  The  treatise  is 
in  fact  much  less  complete  than  we  had  been  led  to 
suppose,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  announced 
In  the  notices  of  it,  that  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers,  it  was  spoken  of  as  in  substance  the 
entire  treatise,  although  disfigured  by  some  breaks 
and  blemishes.  It  appears,  however,  at  present,  that  the 
discovered  fragment  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  essay ;  and,  including  all  the  passages  preserved 
in  other  authors  in  the  form  of  citations,  which  have 
been  diligently  collected  and  arranged  by  the  present 
editor,  we  have  in  the  whole  but  about  a  third.  It  is 
known  that  the  treatise  consisted  of  six  books.  Of  these 
the  first  and  second  only  are  in  any  degree  complete,  and 
even  in  them  there  are  large  defects.  Of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  there  are  only  a  few  scanty  fragments ; 
and  of  the  sixth,  nothing.  A  long  and  very  remarkable 
passage  of  the  sixth  book,  commonly  entitled  ihe  Dream 
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if  SdpiOf  in,  however,  extant  in  Macrobius ;  and  forms  of 
itself  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  relics  of 
ancient  lit^nature.  It  is  intended,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  classical  reader,  to  establish,  under  the  form  of  a 
poetical  fiction,  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  was  probably  introduced  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  future  retribution  to  the  other  motives  to  virtue.  But, 
although  the  preservation  of  this  and  some  other  extracts 
makes  up  in  a  degree  the  deficiencies  of  the  newly 
discovered  fragment,  the  public  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  that  they  still  possess  in  the  whole 
only  a  third  part  of  the  promised  and  expected  treasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fragments,  that  are  really  pre- 
sented to  us,  are  fitted  by  their  merit  to  satisfy  and  even 
■surpass  the  highest  expectations  that  could  possibly  have 
been  formed  of  them.  They  display,  throughout,  the 
rich  and  glowing  magnificence  of  style  always  under  the 
control  of  a  perfect  taste,  that  forms  the  manner  of  their 
author  in  the  best  of  his  other  writings ;  and  they  contain 
vome  passages  equal  to  any  thing  he  ever  wrote.  These 
beautiful  fragments,  while  they  justify  the  high  commen- 
dations bestowed  by  the  ancients  upon  the  entire  treatise, 
and  thus  increase  our  regret  for  its  loss,  afibrd  nevertheless 
■a  rich  feast  to  the  lover  of  eloquence.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  as  the  works  of  Cicero  are  more  valuable  for  the 
generous  feelings  and  high  poetical  enthusiasm  which 
constantly  inspire  them,  than  for  the  originality  or  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  matter,  they  are  less  injured  than 
-many  others  would  be  by  being  read  in  a  mutilated  form. 
The  exposition  of  k  new  scientific  theory  is  generally 
unintelligible  unless  complete,  and  a  fragment  of  a  work 
devoted  to  this  object  would  be  in  a  manner  worthless. 
But  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  not  of  this  description.  It 
was  his  habit  to  draw  his  theories  in  general  either  from 
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the  common  fund  of  familiar  truths  or  from  the  woriu  of  j 
the  most  distinguished  preceding  philosophers.  Thus  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  on  a  particular  subject  maybe 
divined  by  reference  to  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
or  to  the  state  of  opinion  or  learning  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  Every  separate  fragment  is  a  chapter  in  the  great 
book  of  universal  experience  commented  upon  by  this 
illustrious  observer.  The  value  of  the  commentary  lies 
in  the  power  and  charm  of  the  style.  It  is  like  a  fine 
poem  of  which  we  know  the  fable;  and  we  read  any 
detached  passage  with  nearly  the  same  interest  and 
pleasure  whether  we  possess  the  whole  or  not. 

The  new-found  fragment  of  the  Republic  was  first 
printed  at  Eome  under  the  care  of  the  discoverer,  Mr  Mai, 
the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  libmry;  and  the  text  was 
accompanied  by  a  dedication  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
a  long  preface,  and  a  few  grammatical  notes  by  the 
editor.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  at  London  firom 
this  edition  without  alteration.  As  fast  as  the  sheets 
were  struck  ofi*  at  Rome  they  were  sent  to  Paris ;  where 
the  text  has  since  been  published  with  a  French  trans- 
lation on  the  opposite  pages,  a  new  preliminary  discourse, 
additional  notes,  and  several  long  dissertations.  The 
preface  and  notes  of  the  Roman  editor  are  also  pre- 
served in  this  edition.  The  new  matter  is  by  M  Ville- 
main,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  aca- 
demical orators  in  France.  In  the  following  notice  of  this 
interesting  publication,  we  shall  ofier,  in  the  first  place,  a 
concise  statement,  extracted  from  the  preface  of  M.  Mai, 
of  the  principal  facts  that  are  known  respecting  the  com- 
position and  loss  of  the  treatise  and  its  late  discovery. 
We  shall  then  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  literary  and 
scientific  merit  of  the  work ;  and  conclude  with  a  notice 
of  the  additional  matter  supplied  by  the  French  editor. 

1.  The  treatise  on  Government  waa  begun  by  Cicero 
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during  ft  short  summer  retreat  from  the  business  of  the 
ibmm,  which  he  passed  at  his  residence  near  Cumse,  in 
the  seven  hundredth  year  of  the  city,  the  fifly-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  after  his  consulship.  This  is 
known  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus. 
^I  amuse  myself  pretty  well/  he  observes,  *in  the 
oountry,  excepting  that  I  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of 
your  society ;  and  I  shall  stay  till  June.  I  have  been 
occupied  in  writing  the  treatise  on  Government  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you.  It  is  a  work  of  some  extent  and  labor ; 
but,  if  I  succeed  in  it  to  my  mind,  I  shall  think  the  time 
employed  upon  it  very  well  spent  If  not,  I  shall  throw 
it  into  the  sea  that  is  now  rolling  before  my  eyes  as  I 
write.'  It  is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  work  was 
completed.  Mr  Mai  seems  to  think  that  it  was  struck 
off  at  a  single  heat;  but  this  supposition  is  expressly 
contradicted  by  a  remark  of  the  author  in  another  letter 
to  his  brother.  *  As  to  the  work  that  I  began  at  Cumas, 
and  which  you  inquire  about,  I  am  still  employed  upon 
it,  but  have  changed  the  whole  plan  several  times.'  This 
passage  makes  it  certain  that  he  had  left  Cumss  before 
the  work  was  completed.  In  fact,  the  treatise  is  too  con- 
siderable to  have  been  meditated  and  written  during  a 
single  visit  to  the  country,  which,  as  Cicero  was  then  in 
full  practice  at  the  bar,  could  not  well  have  lasted  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  In  a  letter  written  the  same  year 
he  tells  his  correspondent  that  he  does  not  pass  a  day 
without  arguing  some  cause.  The  circumstance  that  the 
plan  was  several  times  changed,  proves  of  itself  that  the 
work  was  a  good  while  in  prepamtion.  The  author 
complains,  in  other  letters,  of  want  of  leisure  to  finish  it. 
•  I  heartily  wish,'  he  writes  to  Atticus,  *  that  I  may  be 
able  to  complete  the  work  that  I  have  undertaken.  The 
subject,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  very  important  one.  To 
do  it  full  justice  would  require  much  leisure,  a  thing  of 
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whioh  I  am  greatly  in  want'  It  is  known,  however,  in 
general,  that  Cicero  wrote  with  great  &dlity  and  des- 
patch. The  work  upon  its  appearance  was  received  by 
the  public  with  general  approbation.  '  Your  books  on 
Government/  says  a  correspondent,  writing  to  him, '  are 
universally  approved.'  Tui  poUUci  Ubri  omnibus  vigaHL 
His  friend  Atticus,  we  are  told  by  the  gratified  author, 
devoured  them;  as  he  had  previously  extolled  to  the 
skies  the  essay  on  oratory.  The  writer  himself  shazed 
the  common  enthusiasm ;  and  often  alludes  to  this  treatise 
with  evident  complacency.  It  has  been  remarked,  how- 
ever, with  justice,  that  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  Cicero 
himself  upon  his  own  writings  and  speeches  are  mudi 
less  open  and  direct  than  those  which  he  continually 
lavishes  upon  his  actions  and  character.  The  difference 
perhaps  arose  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  philosophy 
and  eloquence  were  his  strong  points,  and  conduct  his 
weak  one.  He  seems  to  be  conscious,  that  he  stands 
unrivalled  in  Kome  as  a  writer,  and  an  orator ;  and  with- 
out laboring  these  points,  he  makes  it  his  constant  efibit 
to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  he  is  also  the  greatest 
statesman  and  magistrate  that  his  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Among  other  examples  of  this  kind  may  be 
mentioned  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  in  which  he 
describes  himself,  without  much  ceremony,  as  realizing, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  character  of  the  perfect 
citizen,  exhibited  in  one  of  the  books  of  this  treatise. 
The  letter  was  written  from  his  government  of  Cilicia, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  negotiating  at  Rome  to  obtain 
the  honor  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return.  He  afiects  to 
treat  the  desire  to  obtain  this  distinction  as  a  slight  weak- 
ness, but  as  the  only  one  in  his  character.  •  Were  it  not,* 
he  observes,  *  for  this  idea  of  the  triumph,  that  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  and  which,  however,  you  approve,  I  do 
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not  know  that  you  would  need  to  look  much  farther  for 
the  perfect  citizen  described  in  the  sixth  book.' 

The  treatise  on  Government  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  as  long  as  learning  was  cultivated  in 
Borne  or  its  provinces.  It  was  particularly  admired  and 
frequently  quoted  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  christian 
fiithers,  especially  Laotantius  and  Austin.  The  sublime 
passage  upon  the  characteristics  of  natural  law,  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  former,  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  taken  from  this  treatise  the  hint 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  own  works,  entitled  the  City 
of  God,  It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  French  editor  that 
the  soul  of  learning  had  transmigrated /it  this  time  into 
the  body  of  the  new  religion.  The  <Shristian  fathers, 
without  being  precisely  philosophers,  were  the  boldest 
thinkers,  and  best  writers  of  the  time.  We  find  them 
fearlessly  criticising  the  substance  of  this  and  the  other 
valuable  treatises  of  the  classical  authors;  approving  what 
they  considered  good,  and  condemning  the  rest  without 
scruple,  while  the  pagan  writers  of  the  same  period  only 
dwelt  with  a  barren  and  indiscriminating  admiration  upon 
the  structure  of  the  language.  The  church  had  not  yet 
sunk  into  the  gross  ignorance,  that  disgraced  it  at  a  later 
period.  Austin  would  not  have  converted  a  splendid 
oopy  of  the  Republic  into  blank  parchment  with  a  view 
of  making  it  a  receptacle  for  his  own  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms ;  but  the  worthy  father  would  doubtless  have  been 
greatly  delighted,  if  he  could  have  anticipated  that  his 
Commentary  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  shield  to  protect 
this  solitary  copy  of  the  work  he  valued  so  much  from 
the  rage  of  the  barbarians,  and  preserve  it,  at  least  in 
part,  for  better  times. 

In  the  general  wreck  of  learning,  which  attended  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  treatise  on  Government 
disappeared ;  and  thus  shared  the  fate  of  the  institutions 
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it  was  principally  destined  to  celeftnate.  One  or  two 
scattered  copies  survived  a  while;  and  a  few  seuity 
notices  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  some  subsequent  anthon. 
One  of  the  last  persons,  who  make  any  precise  mention 
of  it,  is  the  celebrated  Herbert,  afterwards  Pope  SyhM- 
ter  II,  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  tenth  centnrf. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  even  he  had  read  it;  as  the 
passage  in  question  is  an  order  to  a  monk,  to  whom  he  ii 
writing,  to  procure  this  treatise  at  Rome  and  to  biing  it 
to  him.  The  presumption  seems  to  be,  however,  that  the 
work  was  then  considered  as  extant  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  quotes  it ;  bnt  as 
the  same  passage  is  also  quoted  by  Austin,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  John  did  not  receive  it  at  second  hand. 
This  vestige,  uncertain  as  it  is,  is  the  last  that  remains  of 
the  existence  of  the  Republic  Two  eentmies  hittf, 
when  the  love  of  learning  had  already  begun  to  revive  in 
Italy,  unwearied  researches  were  made  by  Petrarch  aftsr 
the  work,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  he  finally  gave  up  the 
point  in  despair.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  had  survived  the  desolating 
period  of  the  dark  ages,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  two  valuable  works,  to  wit,  the  treatise  of  Cic- 
ero on  Glory,  and  that  of  Varro  on  Divine  and  Human 
Aflairs,  which  Petrarch  himself  had  at  one  time  in  his 
possession,  have  nevertheless  perished.  The  copies  he 
read  were  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  remained;  and 
these,  it  seems,  were  destroyed  by  some  accident  The 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion, with  an  enthusiasm  better  suited  to  his  literary  than 
to  his  ecclesiastical  calling,  that  'the  man  who  should 
now  recover  these  works,  which  were  read  by  Petrarch 
only  five  hundred  years  ago,  might  well  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb to  fortune.'  The  researches  made  by  Poggio  intiie 
time  of  Leo  X,  as  well  as   those  of  later  date,  were 
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eqxiBlly  fruitless.  Vague  rumors  of  the  existence  of  the 
work  were  ocoasionally  circulated,  as  in  a  letter  to  Boger 
.Aecham,  the  tutor  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  a  correspon- 
dent at  Strasburg,  who  tells  him  that  he  had  been  prom- 
ised a  copy  of  the  Republic  by  a  person  dwelling  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  that  he  had  sent  for  it  repeatedly 
without  being  able  to  get  it  The  following  passage  in 
an  epistle  of  Caspar  Barth,  a  German  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  the 
work  was  extant  in  that  country  till  a  very  recent  period. 
^Inow  remember,'  he  observes,  'to  have  heard  a  fact 
related  by  John  Henry  Meiboom,  a  very  credible  and 
worthy  man,  which  would  prove,  if  true,  that  the  treatise 
on  the  Sepublic  existed  very  recently  in  Germany.  He 
told  me  that  there  was  formerly  in  the  monastery  of 
Bitterahaus,  near  Brunswick,  a  considemble  library ;  and 
that  the  titles  of  the  books  still  remain  pasted  over  the 
pigeon-holes  where  they  were  deposited.  One  of  these 
titles  is  that  of  Cicero's  treatise  on  the  Bepublic.  The 
library  was  destroyed  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
some  miserable  soldier  has  deprived  the  world  of  a  liter- 
ary treasure  that  the  lapse  of  ages  will  probably  never 
restore.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
lecovering  this  treatise,  when  the  sagacity  of  the  present 
race  of  scholars  opened  the  new  mine  of  the  codices 
f£scripti  or  twice-written  manuscripts.  Parchment  was 
ibrmerly  the  principal  material  employed  in  writing ;  and, 
as  it  was  naturally  much  more  scarce  and  dear  than 
paper  is  at  present,  it  was  not  unusual,  even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  new  sheet  by  em- 
ploying a  second  time  one  that  had  been  written  upon 
before,  after  first  efiacing  the  former  inscription.  In  gen- 
eral the  writings  thus  effaced  were  probably  of  Uttle 
Yalae ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  loss  was  sus- 
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tained  by  this  method  until  the  decline  of  learning.  Bat 
it  is  fearful  to  think  what  ravages  it  must  have  made 
among  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the  ancient  dassicB, 
at  a  time,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  jadges 
of  literary  merit,  a  single  homily  of  any  barbarous  saint 
or  bishop  was  well  worth  the  profane  rubbish  of  a  dozen 
whole  Menanders.  Fortunately  the  writing  thus  efiaeed 
may  in  many  instances  be  read  by  a  very  careful  inspec- 
tion and  the  use  of  chemical  agents  to  revive  the  faded 
color  of  the  ink ;  and  there  is  certainly  room  to  entertain 
sanguine  hopes  of  recovering  in  this  way  some  of  the 
valuable  works  that  were  thought  to  be  lost  forever.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  lay  before  the  public  some 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  upon  this  principle  by  H. 
Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  The  reputation, 
which  he  obtained  in  consequence,  procured  him  the  more 
distinguished  station  which  he  now  oceupies ;  and  the  re* 
covery  of  a  part  of  the  Republic  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
his  researches  in  the  Vatican.  It  can  hardly  be  thonglit 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  much  future  success  from  so 
auspicious  a  commencement.  The  manuscript  contain* 
ing  this  fragment  must  have  been  a  very  splendid  one, 
and  is  considered  by  M.  Mai  as  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
perhaps  of  the  second  or  third  century.  We  need  not 
follow  the  learned  editor  in  his  very  minute  description 
of  it,  having  already  stated  in  general  what  part  of  the 
work  has  been  recovered.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  if 
the  copy  had  been  somewhat  less  elegant,  and  the  ch8^ 
acters  of  a  common  size,  the  manuscript  would  easily 
have  contained  the  whole  treatise,  within  the  same  com* 
pass  which  is  now  occupied  by  less  than  a  third  part  of 
it.  We  omit,  for  want  of  room,  a  great  variety  of  carious 
details,  contained  in  the  editor*s  preface,  in  regard  to  his 
immediate  subject,  as  well  as  some  others  that  are 
touched  upon  incidentally ;  and  proceed,  without  farther 
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delay,  to  offer  a  few  hasty  observations  upon  the  literary 
and  scientific  merit  of  this  celebrated  treatise,  as  fkr  as 
we  can  judge  of  it  from  the  recovered  fragment 

2.  l^e  treatise  on  government  was  written  in  the 
dialogue  form ;  and  it  is  stated  by  M.  Mai  that  it  was 
commonly  cited  by  the  christian  fathers  under  the  name 
otthe  IXalogues,  althongh  the  same  manner  is  adopted 
in  most  of  the  other  philosophical  works ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  The 
principal  interlocutors  are  Scipio  Africanus  and  Laelius. 
Several  other  persons  are  also  present  and  occasionally 
speak.  The  author  intended  at  one  time  to  appear  him- 
self as  the  principal  speaker,  and  had  been  advised  to  do 
it  by  his  friends ;  but  finally  determined  to  lay  his  scene 
at  a  period  somewhat  distant  from  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  and  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  alluding  to  the 
unhappy  dissensions  that  had  recently  distracted  his 
country.  In  choosing  his  principal  speakers  Cicero  was 
extremely  judicious  and  happy.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  persons  selected  should  have  been  distinguished  both 
as  statesmen  and  as  scholars  ;  in  order  that  a  philosoph- 
ical discussion  might  appear  consistent  with  their  known 
characters,  and  that  a  high  political  reputation  might 
give  authority  to  their  remarks  ou  government.  Scipio 
and  Laelius  united  both  these  requisites  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  They  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Romans 
who  added  the  graces  of  Grecian  taste  and  learning  to 
the  manly  virtues  of  their  own  ruder  country.  These 
accomplishments  had  refined  and  polished  their  charac- 
ters, without  detracting  at  all  from  their  force  and  purity. 
The  very  name  of  the  Scipios,  the  dtio/tdmtna  belU,  was 
the  symbol  of  military  talent,  patriotism,  magnanimity, 
and  every  private  virtue.  Laelius  was  somewhat  less 
distinguished  in  active  life ;  but  enjoyed  on  the  other 
hand  a  still  higher  reputation  for  contemplative  wisdom, 
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and  was  commonly  styled  the  Sage.  '  Snch/  sayS'  Ciceto 
very  beaatifuUy  in  the  introduction  to  the  treatise-  befon 
ns, '  was  the  common  law  of  friendship  between  thsse 
excellent  men,  that  when  they  were  in  actual  M^rVioe, 
Laelius  adored  Africanus  a»  a  god,  on  account  of  fais 
tmnsoendant  miUtary  talents ;  and  that  Sdpio,  when  thsy 
were  at  home,  revered  his  friend,  who  was  older  tfaait 
himself,  as  a  father/  The  two  friends  were  not  less 
remarkable  for  their  taste  and  love  of  Letters,  than  lor 
other  shining  qualities.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
extended  to  the  poet  Terence,  an  African  slave,  the 
honor  of  their  protection  and  intimacy;  and  it  was  the 
common  report  at  Rome  that  they  assisted  this  pure  and 
sweet  writer  in  the  composition  of  his  comedies.  Tke 
f)oet  alludes  to  this  report  himself  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Brothers,  and  takes  great  pride  in  it,  although  he  speaks 
of  it  as  probably  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  injniiog 
him.*  The  uncommon  and  lasting  attachment  of  Sdpio 
and  Laelius  to  each  other  throws  an  additional  grace 
over  the  virtues  of  both ;  and  their  real  history  a&rds  a 

*  Nam,  quod  isti  dicunt  malevoli,  homines  nobiles 
Eum  adjiitare,  assidueque  unk  scribere ; 
Quod  illi  maledictum  vehemens  esse  existumant, 
Bam  laudem  hie  ducit  maxumam,  cum  illis  placet, 
Qui  vobis  universiret  populo  plaoent ; 
Quorum  operU  in  bello,  in  otio,  in  negotio, 
Suo  quisque  tempore  usu'  est  sine  superbia. 

Addph.  m  protogo. 

It  is  known,  from  several  passages  in  tiie  classical  writers,  that  Scipio 
and  Laelius  were  the  persons  alluded  to  in  this  prologue.  Suetonius  quotes 
a  speech  of  a  certain  Mummius,  in  Which  it  was  e^cpressly  stated!^  that  Scq>io 
Afirlcanus  wrote  the  comedies  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Ter- 
ence. Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  that  Laelius  was  one  day  wriciiig  in  his 
cabinet  about  the  hour  of  supper,  and  kept  his  family  waiting  a  considefable 
time.  Upon  coming  out  of  his  study  he  told  them  that  he  had  never  found 
himself  in  a  better  vein  for  oompottition ;  and  then  repeated  some  refses 
which  are  now  to  be  found  ia  the  ^f-  Ibrwtmtor  of  Terenoe;    SiMtoBin 
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1^  model  of  friendship,  than  any  of  the  fabulous  exam- 
es  imagined  by  the  poets.  The  kindred  soul  of  Cicero, 
hose  friendship  for  Atticus  is  another  beautiful  in- 
mce  of  a  similar  kind,  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
rack  with  this  charming  assemblage  of  all  the  noblest 
A  loveliest  quaUties  of  our  nature.  He  alludes  fre- 
lently  to  Soipio  and  Laelius  in  all  his  writings ;  and 
t8  introduced  them  as  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
ialogue  on  Friendship,  as  well  as  in  the  one  before  us. 
The  dialogue  on  Government  is  represented  as  having 
icupied  three  days ;  and  was  distributed  into  six  books, 
very  second  book  began  with  a  prologue,  in  which  the 
ithor  spoke  in  his  own  person.  In  the  prologue  to  the 
St,  the  beginning  of  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  Cicero 
•nsiders  the  question,  how  far  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
td  virtuous  man  to  engage  in  political  afiairs.  He  com- 
ures,  at  considerable  length,  the  happiness  and  utility  of 
oitemplative  and  active  life,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the 
tter.  The  author  is  here  evidently  pleading  his  own 
.use ;  and  be  does  it  indeed  with  a  direct  reference  to 
6  events  of  his  own  life.  He  next  introduces  his  fable, 
r  supposing  himself  to  have  heard  in  his  youth  from 

»  preserved,  in  bis  life  of  Terence,  the  following  curious  epigram,  which 
3ms  to  show,  that  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  these  great  men  did 
t  improve  the  worldly  fortune  of  the  ingenious  African  so  much  as  might 
^e  been  expected.  - 

Bum  lasciviam  nobiliom,  et  fucosas  laudes  petit ; 

Dam  African!  vocem  divinam  inhiat  avidis  auribus ; 

Dum  ad  Furium  se  coenitare  et  Lfelium  pulchrum  putat ; 

Dam  se  amari  ab  hisce  credit,  crebro  in  Albanum  rapi 

Ob  florem  setatis  suse,  ad  summam  inopiam  redactus  est. 

Itaque  e  oonspectu  omnium  abiit  in  Grseciam  in  terram  ultimam. 

Mortaus  est  in  Stymphalo,  Arcadise  oppido :  nil  Fublius 

Scipio  profuit,  nihil  ei  Lselius,  nil  Furius, 

Ti«s  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facillime. 

Eoram  ille  operU  ne  domam  quidem  habuit  conductitiam, 

Sfthem  at  easet,  quo  referret  otaitum  domisi  servnlns. 


{ 
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Butilius,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Sdp 
io,  an  account  of  a  conversation  on  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, that  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  Scipio  by  several 
Bomans  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  proceeds  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  it,  for  the  information  of  the  friend  to  whom 
the  dialogue  was  addressed,  and  whose  name  is  lost. 
The  groundwork  being  thus  prepared,  the  dialogue  com- 
mences between  the  principal  speakers,  who  are  passing 
the  Latin  holidays  at  Scipio^s  villa.  After  some  prelim- 
inary discourse  on  the  comparative  importance  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  Scipio  enters  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  explains  the  origin  of  society  and  the  value  of 
the  several  modes  of  government  He  states  the  re- 
spective advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three 
simple  forms ;  and  prefers  to  either  of  them  a  system 
combining  in  some  degree  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  all.  This  discussion  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  first  book,  which  is  nearly  entire.  The  Boman 
Republic,  being  the  principal  example,  then  known,  of 
the  mixed  form  of  government  preferred  by  Scipio,  he  is 
naturally  led  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  institutions 
of  his  own  country,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  book,  and  is  little  more  than  a  very  concise 
abstract  of  the  known  early  history  of  Rome.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  book,  which  is  however  mutilated  and 
imperfect  in  this  part,  the  conversation  appears  to  have 
returned  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
diBTerent  forms  of  government.  It  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  by  Scipio  that  each  was  good  in  itself,  but 
liable  by  abuse  to  degenerate  into  a  corresponding  form 
of  tyranny ;  as  monarchy  into  despotism,  aristocracy  into 
oligarchy,  and  democracy  into  anarchy.  It  was  thus  taken 
for  granted  that  a  just  and  upright  administration  of  the 
government  is  more  advantageous  to  a  nation,  than  an 
unjust  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  leading  principles 
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of  politics  and  morals  are  the  same.  But,  as  this  suppo- 
sition may  itself  be  called  in  question,  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeds to  a  discussion  of  it ;  and  one.  of  the  speakers  is 
invited  by  Scipio  and  Laelius  to  plead  the  cause  of 
injustice,  although  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinion.  This 
being  done,  the  better  side  of  the  question  is  afterwards 
■igned  by  Laelius ;  and  it  is  in  this  pcurt  of  the  dialogue, 
that  the  famous  passage  on  natural  law,  preserved  in 
Lactantius,  and  so  often  cited  by  modern  authors,  was 
introduced.  The  discussion  of  this  point  appears  to  have 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  third  book,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  a  short  fragment  remains.  Of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  the  fragments,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  are  still  more  scanty ;  and  of  the  sixth  there  is 
nothing  in  the  manuscript  of  M.  Mai.  As  far  as  the 
contents  of  the  fourth  can  be  conjectured  from  the  few 
passages,  that  are  cited  by  former  authors  or  have  now 
been  brought  to  light,  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuation,  in  reference  to  private  morals,  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  good  principles,  which  had  been 
treated  in  the  third  in  reference  to  public  conduct.  Of 
the  fifth,  we  only  know,  from  a  passage  in  St  Austin's 
(Xty  of  God,  that  it  began  with  a  prologue,  in  which  the 
author  lamented,  in  his  own  person,  the  degenerate  state 
i>f  the  political  institutions  of  his  country.  The  state  of 
Borne  in  the  time  of  Cicero  could  of  course  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  conversations  of  Laelius 
and  Scipio.  M.  Villemain  supposes,  not  without  some 
degree  of  probability,  that  this  subject  was  touched  upon 
in  the  prologue  by  way  of  contrast ;  and  that  the  main 
design  of  the  book  was  to  represent  the  situation  of  the 
republic  at  its  most  brilliant  epoch,  during  which  the 
scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid ;  when  the  manners  of  the 
people  wefe  uneorrupted  and  the  institutions  still  in  per- 
fedioa.     Of  the  sixth  book,  we  only  know  that  it  con- 
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tained  a  description  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  perfect 
citizen;  and  that  it  concluded  with  the  noble  passage 
familiarly  known  as  the  Dream  of  Scipio.  Sach,  as  far 
as  they  are  now  ascertained,  or  can  be  conjectured, 
appear  to  have  been  the  general  plan  and  disposition  of 
the  work.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  could  have 
been  very  little  attempt  in  it  at  strict  method  or  scientific 
precision  ;  and  that  the  merit  was  principally  in  the  ele- 
vated tone  of  thought  and  feeling  that  pervades  the 
whole  discussion,  and  in  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
style.  We  take  for  granted,  that  the  work  will  be  speed- 
ily reprinted  in  this  country.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
tnist  that  we  shall  perform  an  agreeable  service  to  the 
classical  reader  by  offering  him  one  or  two  extracts,  in 
the  way  of  specimen.  They  will  of  course  rather  excite 
than  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  and  will  thus  do  no  injury  to 
the  speculation  of  the  future  publisher.  The  prologue  to 
the  first  book  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
as  it  contains  of  itself  a  complete  argument  on  the  com- 
parative utility  and  happiness  of  political  and  philosoph- 
ical pursuits.  A  part  of  the  first  section  being  lost,  and 
the  remainder  not  offering  an  entire  train  of  thought,  we 
begin  our  extract  at  the  second  section.  We  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  the  original.  The  richness  and  majesty 
of  the  Latin  language,  as  managed  by  Cicero,  are  qaite 

unattainable  in  any  of  our  modern  dialects. 

t 

Nee  uero  habere  uirtutem  satis  est,  quasi  artem  aliquam,  niii 
utare.  Etsi  ars  quideni;  cum  ea  non  utare,  scientia  tamen  ipsa 
teneri  potest ;  uirtus  in  usu  sui  tota  posita  est ;  usus  autum  eias 
est  maximus  ciuitatis  gubematio,  et  earum  ipsarum  reram,  quas 
isti  in  angulis  personant,  reapse,  non  oratione,  perfectio.  Nilul 
enim  dicitur  a  philosophis;  quod  quidem  recta  honesteque  dicft* 
tur,  quod  non  ab  his  partum  confirmatumque  sit,  a  quibus  cioit- 
atibus  iura  descripta  sunt  Unde  enim  pietas  ?  aot  a  qoibns 
religio  ?  unde  ius  aut  gentium,  aut  hoc  ipsam  cioile  quod  diei- 
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tori  unde  iustitia,  fides,  aequitas?  unde  pndor,  continentia, 
faga  tarpidinis,  adpetentia  laudis  et  honestatis  ?  unde  in  labor- 
ibus.et  periculis  fortitude?  nempe  ab  his,  qui  haec  disciplinis 
Informata,  alia  moribus  confinnarunt,  sanxerunt  autem  alia  legi- 
bas.  Quin  etiam  Xenocraten  ferant,  nebilem  in  pnmis  philos- 
ophnm,  cum  quaereretur  ex  eo  quid  adsequerentur  eius  disci- 
puli,  respondisse,  ut  id  sua  sponte  facerent  quod  cogerentur 
facere  legibus.  Ergo  ille  cinis  qui  id  cogit  omnis  imperio  le- 
gamque  poena,  quod  uix  paucis  persuadere  oratione  philosophi 
possunt,  etiam  hb,  qui  ilia  disputant,  ipsis  est  praeferendus 
doctoribus.  Quae  etenim  istorum  oratio  tam  exquisita,  quae 
•it  anteponenda  bene  constitutae  ciuitati,  publico  iuri,  et  mori- 
bus ?  Equidem  quemadmodum  urbes  magnas  atque  inperiosas, 
ut  appellat  Ennius,  uiculis  et  castellis  praeferendas  puto,  sic 
eos  qui  his  urbibus  consilio  atque  auctoritate  praesunt,  his  qui 
omnis  "negotii  publici  expertes"  sint,  longe  duco  sapienlia 
ipsa  esse  anteponendos.  Et  quoniam  maxime  rapimur  ad  opes 
augendas  generis  humani,  studemusque  nostris  consiliis  et  la- 
boribas  tutiorem  et  opulentiorem  uitam  hominum  reddere,  et 
ad  banc  uoluptatem  ipsius  naturae  stimulis  incitamur ;  tenea- 
mus  eum  cursum,  qui  semper  fuit  optimi  cuiusque ;  neque  ea 
signa  audiamus,  quae  receptui  canunt,  ut  eos  etiam  reuocent, 
qui  iam  processerint. 

His  rationibus  tam  certis  tamque  inlustribus  opponuntur  ab 
his,  qui  contra  disputant,  primum  labores  qui  sint  re  publica 
defendenda  sustinendi :  leue  sane  impedimentum  uigilanti  et 
indnstrlo ;  neque  solum  in  tantis  rebus,  set  etiam  in  mediocribus 
uel  studiis  uel  ofRciis  uel  uero  etiam  negotiis  contemnendum. 
Adiunguntur  pericula  uitae,  turpisque  ab  his  formido  mortis 
fortibus  uiris  opponitur :  quibus  magis  id'  miserum  uideri  solet, 
natura  se  consumi  et  senectute,  quam  sibi  dari  tempus,  ut  possint 
earn  uitam,  quae  tamen  esset  reddenda  naturae,  pro  patria  potis- 
iimnm  reddere.  Illo  uero  se  loco  copiosos  et  disertos  putant, 
earn  calamitates  clarissimorum  uirorum,  iniuriasque  iis  ab 
ingratis  impositas  ciuibus  colligunt.  Hinc  enim  ilia  et  apud 
Oraecos  exempla,  Miltiadem  uictorem  domitoremque  Persarum, 
nondum  sanatis  uolneribus  iis,  quae  corpore  aduerso  in  clarissima 
uictoria  fusoepisset,  uitam  ex  hostium  telis  seraatam,  in  ciuium 
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uinolis  piQfudiwe :  9t  Themiitoeleia  patria,  quam  libemoiaact, 
pulsom  atque  pioterritum,  non  in  Graeciae  poitua  per  ae  smui- 
tos,  sed  in  barbariae  sinus  confugisse,  quam  adflixerat  Nee 
uero  leuitatis  Atheniensium  cradelitatisque  in  ampUssimos  eiuis 
exempla  deficiunt :  quae  nata  et  frequentata  i^ud  illos,  etiam 
in  grauissimam  ciuitatem  nostram  dicuntur  ledundaroe*  Nam 
uel  ezilium  Camilli,  uel  offensio  commemoratur  Ahalae,  nel 
inuidia  Nasicae,  uel  expulsio  Laenatis,  uel  Opimi  damnaiio, 
vel  fuga  Metelli,  uel  aoerbissima  C.  Man  oladee,  principmn 
caedes,  uel  ecnrummultorum  pestes,  quae  paulo  post  seoutae  suni 
<<  Nee  uero  iam  meo  nomine  abstinent''  £t  credo  quia  nostn) 
consilio  ac  periculo  sese  in  ilia  vita  atque  otio  conseroatos 
putant,  grauius  etiam  de  nobis  queruntur  et  amantius.  Sed 
baud  facile  dixerim,  cur  cum  ipsi  disoendi  ant  uisendi  cauas 
maria  tramittant    *    #    *    # 

#  #  #  #  saluam  esse  consulatu  abiens  in  concione  P. 
R.  idem  iurante  iurauissem,  facile  iniuriarum  omnium  compen- 
sarem  curam  et  molestiam.  Quamquam  nostri  casus  plus 
honoris  habueruntquam  laboris,  neque  tantummolestiae,  quantum 
gloriae ;  maioremque  laetitiam  ex  desideiio  bonorum  percepi- 
mus,  quam  ex  laetitia  improborum  dolorem.  Sed  si  alitor,  ot 
dixi,  accidisset,  qui  possem  queri  1  cum  mihi  nihil  improuiso, 
nee  grauius  quam  expectauissem  pro  tantis  meis  factis  euenisset 
Is  enim  fueram,  cui  cum  liceret  aut  maiores  ex  otio  fructus  capere, 
quam  ceteris,  propter  uariam  suauitatem  studiorum,  in  quibus  a 
pueritia  uixeram ;  aut  siquid  accideret  acerbius  uniuersis,  non 
praecipuam  sed  parem  cum  ceteris  fortunae  condicionem  subi- 
re ;  non  dubitauerim  me  grauissimis  tempestatibus  ao  paeoe 
fiuminibus  ipsis  obuium  ferre,  conseruandorum  ciuium  causa, 
meisque  propriis  periculis  parere  commune  reliquis  otinia. 
Neque  enim  hac  nos  patria  lege  genuit  aut  educauit ;  at  nulla 
quasi  alimenta  expectaret  a  nobis,  ac  tantummodo  nostris  ipsa 
eommodis  seruiens,  tutum  perfugium  otio  nostro  suppeditaret,  et 
tranquillum  ad  quietem  locum,  ^^  sed  ut  plurimas  et  mnyimai 
nostri  animi,  ingeuii,  consilii  partis  ipsa  sibi  ad  utilitatem  anam 
pigneraretur ; ''  tantumque  nobis  in  nostrum  priuatum  uwim, 
quantum  ipsi  superesse  posset,  remiteret. 

Iam  ilia  perfugia,  quae  sumunt  sibi  ad  excuaatimieiii,  quo 
facilius  otio  perfruantur,  certe  minime  sunt  audienda  ;  cum  ita 
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dicnnt,  aooedere  md  rem  publieam  pleramque  homines  nnlla  re 
bona  dignos,  cum  quibus  comparari  sordidum,  confiigere  autem, 
tnultitudine  praesertim  incitata,  miserum  et  periculosum  sit. 
Qaam  ob  rem  neque  sapientis  esse  accipere  habenas,  com 
tnsanos  atque  indomitos  impetus  uolgi  cohibere  non  possit^  neqae 
liberalis,  cum  impuris  atque  inmanibus  aduersariis  decertantem, 
vel  contumelianim  uerbera  subire,  uel  expectare  sapienti  non 
ferendas  iniurias:  proinde  quasi  bonis  et  fortibus  et  magno 
«aimo  praeditis  ulla  sit  ad  rem  publieam  adeundi  causa  iustior, 
qaam  ne  pareant  inprobis.  neue  ab  isdem  laoerari  rem  publieam 
patiantur,  cum  ipsi  auxilium  ferre  si  cupiant^  non  queant. 

Ilia  autem  exceptio  cui  probari  tandem  potest^  quod  negant, 
aapientem  suscepturum  ullam  rei  publicae  partem,  extra  quam 
si  eum  tempus  et  necessitas  coegerit  1  quasi  uero  maior  cuiquam 
necessitas  accidere  possit,  quam  accidit  nobis  ;  in  qua  quid  fa- 
cere  potuissem,  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem  ?  consul  autem  esse 
qnt  potui,  nisi  eum  uitae  cursum  tenuissem  a  pueritia,  per 
quem  equestri  loco  natus  peruenirem  ad  honorem  amplissimum  ? 
Non  igitur  potestas  est  ex  tempore,  aut  cum  uelis,  opitulandi 
rei  publicae,  quamuis  ea  prematur  periculis,  nisi  eo  loco  sis,  ut 
tibi  id  facere  liceat.  Maximeque  hoe  in  homiuum  doctorum 
oratione  mihi  mirum  uideri  solet,  quod  qui  tranquillo  mari 
gabemare  se  negent  posse,  quod  nee  didicerint  nee  umquam 
scire  curauerint,  iidem  ad  gubemacula  se  accessuros  profiteantur 
«xcitatis  maxim  is  iluctibus.  Isti  enim  palam  dicere.  atque  in 
eo  multum  etiara  gloriari  solent,  se  de  rationibus  rerum  publi- 
carum  aut  constituendarum  aut  tuendarum,  nihil  nee  didicisse 
nmquam  nee  docere ;  earumque  rerum  seientiam  non  doctis 
hominibus  ac  sapientibus,  sed  in  illo  genere  exercitatis  conce- 
dendam  putant  Quare  qui  conuenit  polliceri  operam  suam 
rei  publicae  tum  denique,  si  necessitate  cogantur  ?  cum.  quod 
est  multo  procliuius,  nulla  necessitate  premente  rem  publieam 
legere  nesciant  Equidem,  ut  uerum  esset  sua  uoluntate 
•apientem  descendere  ad  rationes  ciuitatis  non  solere ;  sin  autem 
temporibus  cogeretur,  tum  it  munus  denique  non  recusare ; 
tamen  arbitrarer  banc  rerum  ciuilium  minime  neglegendam 
seientiam  sapienti,  propterea  quod  omnia  essent  ei  praeparanda, 
quibui  aesciret  an  aliquando  uti  necesse  esset 
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Haeo  plarimiB  a  me  uerbis  dicta  sunt  ofo  earn  oausam,  quod 
kifl  libris  erat  instituta  et  susoepta  mihi  de  re  publioa  disputatio; 
qaae  ne  frustra  haberetur,  dubitationem  ad  rem  publioam 
adeundi  in  primis  debui  tollere.  Ac  tamen  siqui  sunt,  qui  i^- 
ksophorum  auctoritate  moueantur,  dent  operam  panunper  adqoe 
audiant  eos,  quorum  simima  est  auotoritas  apnt  doctissunoB 
homines  et  gloria:  quos  ego  existimo,  etam  si  qui  ipsi  ran 
publicam  non  gesserint }  tamen  quoniam  de  re  pnbliea  multa 
quaesierint  et  scripsennt,  functos  esse  aliquo  rei  publieaiB 
munere.  Eos  uero  septem,  quos  Graeci  sapientis  nominauerant, 
onmis  paene  uideo  in  media  re  publioa  esse  uersatos.  Neqoe 
enim  est  ulla  res,  in  qua  propius  ad  deorum  numen  uirtas 
accedat  humana,  quam  ciuitatis  aut  condere  ncmas  aut  conser- 
nare  iam  conditas. 

Quibus  de  rebus,  quoniam  nobis  contigit,  ut  idem  et  in 
gerenda  re  publica  aliquid  essemus  memoria  dignum  consecnti 
et  in  explicandis  rationibus  rerum  ciuilium  quandam  facultatem 
non  mode  usu  sed  etiam  studio  discendi  et  docendi  essemw 
auctores ;  cum  superiores  ali  fuissent  in  disputationibus  peipoliti, 
quorum  res  gestae  nullae  inuenirentur;  ali  in  gerendo  probabilei, 
in  disserendo  rudes :  nee  uero  nostra  quaedam  est  instituenda 
noua  et  a  nobis  inuenta  ratio,  sed  unius  aetatis  clarisaimoramtc 
sapientissimorum  nostrae  ciuitatis  uirorum  disputatio  repeteoda 
memoria  est,  quae  mihi  tibique  quondam  adulescentulo  eat  a 
P.  Rutilio  Rufo  Zmymae  cum  simul  essemus  compluria  dies 
exposita,  in  qua  nihil  fere  quod  magno  opere  ad  rati  ones  omninin 
rerum  pertineret  praetermissum  puto. 

After  the  characters  are  iutroduced,  the  conversation 
turns  at  first  upon  the  comparative  importaace  of  xiatoial 
and  moral  science ;  by  tbe  former  of  which  seems  to  be 
chiefly  intended  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  universe.  Scipio  extols,  at  consid- 
erable length,  the  interest  and  value  of  these  pursnits; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  introduces  the  following 
passage,  which  we  think  not  inferior  either  in  sublimity  of 
thought  or  splendor  of  language  to  the  very  best  pages  of 
its  author. 
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Qnid  pom  aut  prseclarum  putet  in  rebon  humanis  qui  htoo 
deonitii  regna  perspexerit  ?  aut  diutumum,  qui  oogoouerit  quid 
sitaetemum?  aut  ^oriosum  qui  uiderit  quam  parua  sit  term, 
pfimiim  uniuersa,  deinde  ea  pars  eius  quam  homines  incolant ; 
qiismqnd  nos  in  exigua  eius  parte  adfixi,  plurimis  ignotissimi 
gtatibuSj  speremus  tamen  nostrum  nomen  uolitare  et  uagari 
latissime  ?  Agtos  uero  et  aedifioia  et  pecudes  et  inmensum 
asgenti  pondus  adque  auri  qui  bona  nee  putaie'  nee  appellare 
soleat,  quod  eanun  rerum  uideatur  ei  leuis  fractus,  exiguus  usus, 
incertus  dominatus,  saepe  etiam  teterrimorum  hominum  inmensa 
pdBSOBsio.  Quam  est  hie  fortunatus  putandus,  cui  soli  uere  liceat 
omnia  non  Quiritium  set  sapientium  iure  pro  suis  uindicare ! 
nee  ciuili  nexo,  sed  communi  lege  naturae  quae  uetat  ullam 
rem  esse  cuiusquam  nisi  eius  qui  tractare  et  uti  sciat :  qui 
imp^ria  consulatusque  nostros  in  necessariis  non  in  expetendis 
rebus,  muneris  fungendi  gratia  subeundos,  non  praemiorum  aut 
gioriae  causa  adpetendos  putet :  qui  denique  ut  Africanum  auum 
meum  scribit  Cato  solitum  esse  dicere,  possit  idem  de  se 
praedicare,  numquam  se  plus  agere^  quam  nihil  cum  ageret ; 
nixmquam  minus  solum  esse^  quam  cum  sohis  esset.  Quis 
enim  putare  uere  potest  plus  egisse  Dionysium  tum  cum  omnia 
naoliendo  eripuerit  ciuibus  suis  libertatem,  quam  eius  ciuem 
Archimedem  cum  istam  ipsam  sphaeram,  nihil  cum  agere 
uideretur,  de  qua  mode  dicebatur,  efifecerit  ?  Quis  autem  non 
magis  solos  esse  qui  in  foro  turbaque  quicum  conloqui  libeat 
non  habeant,  quam  qui  nuUo  arbitro  uel  secum  ipsi  loquantur^ 
uel  quasi  doctissimorum  hominum  in  concilio  atsint,  cum  eorum 
innentis  scribtisque  se  oblectent  ?  Quis  uero  diuitiorem  quem- 
quam  putet,  quam  eum  cui  nihil  desit,  quod  quidem  natura 
desideret?  aut  potentiorem  quam  ilium,  qui  omnia  quae  expetat, 
consequatur  ?  aut  beatiorem  quam  qui  sit  onmi  perturbatione 
aaimi  liberatus  ?  aut  firmiore  fortuna,  quam  qui  ea  possideat, 
quae  secum,  ut  aiunt,  vel  e  naufragio  possit  eoferre.  Quod 
autem  imperium,  qui  magistratus,  quod  regnum  potest  esse 
praestaatius,  quam  despicientem  onmia  humana,  et  inferiora 
sapientia  ducentem,  nihil  umquam  nisi  sempitemum  et  diuinum 
animo  uolutare  ?  cui  persuasum  sit,  -appellari  ceteros  homines 
esse  solos  eos  qui  es^ent  politi  propris  humaiiitatis  artibus  ?    Ut 
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zoihi  Platonifl  illut,  seu  quia  dixit  alius,  perelegans  esse  ttideatur , 
qvem  cum  ex  alto  ignotas  ad  terras  tempestas  et  in  desertam 
litos  detulisset,  timentibus  ceteris  propter  ignorationem  locorumy 
animaduertisee  dicunt  in  arena  geometricas  formas  qnasdam 
esse  descriptas ;  quas  ut  uidisset,  exclamauisse  ut  bono  essent 
animo;  uidere  enim  se  hominum  uestigia:  '^quae  uidelicet 
ille  non  ex  agri  consitura,  quam  cemebat,  sed  ex  doctrinae 
indiciis  interpretabatur."  Quam  ob  rem,  Tubero,  8eii^>er  nuhi 
et  doetrina  et  eruditi  homines  et  tna  ista  studia  plaeuerunt 

It  is  difficult  at  first  to  recognize  the  character  of  a 
merely  human  philosophy  in  these  lofty  aspirations  after 
a  purer  and  more  intellectual  state  of  being ;  and  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  apply  to  the  Roman  orator  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  early  christian  fathers  in  regard  to  Plato, 
that  he  was  divinely  endowed  by  anticipation  with  the 
spirit  of  our  religion. 

These  extracts  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  better  notion 
of  the  literary  merit  of  the  dialogue  before  us,  than  any 
critical  remarks  that  we  could  ofier.  We  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  lay  before  him  the  few  ideas  that  have  occurred 
to  us,  in  regard  to  the  philosophical  or  scientific  value  of 
the  theories  contained  in  it.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  author  did  not  probably  intend  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete system  of  political  science;  and  if  he  did,  the 
mutilated  state  of  the  dialogue  would  not  permit  us  to 
judge  very  accurately  of  its  value.  In  the  part  that 
remains,  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  subjects 
connected  with  geneml  politics,  are,  however,  succea- 
sively  touched  upon ;  to  wit,  the  origin  of  society,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  different  forms  of  government 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic  We  shall 
briefly  notice  the  opinions  maintained  in  the  dialogue 
upon  each  of  these  topics. 

On  the  first  point  the  theory  of  the  author  is  extremely 
satisfactory ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  wears,  at  the  present 
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^y,  an  appearance  of  norelty,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the 
great  temporary  popularity  that  has  lately  been  obtained 
by  a  di&rent  one.  In  the  work  before  os,  the  origin  of 
society  is  referred  to  the  plain  and  simple  cause  of  the 
social  instinct,  which  forms  one  of  the  prineiples  of  our 
nature.  '  A  nation/  says  the  author,  '  is  a  Mlection  of 
individncds  imited  by  a  common  law  and  a  common  gov- 
en^nent  The  origin  of  such  an  union  is  not  the  weak* 
ness  of  man  in  an  individual  state ;  but  the  social  instinct 
of  our  nature.  We  are  not  formed  to  live  separately  from 
«ach  other,  and  wherever  men  are  found,  it  is  in  a  state 
of  society.'  Such  is  the  beginning  of  the  passage  in 
which  the  author  expressed  his  ideas  upon  this  subject; 
and  of  which  the  remainder  is  unfortunately  lost  by  a 
iMreak  in  this  part  of  the  maiuiscript.  But  though  we  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  development  of  the  theory,  we  see 
vwy  clearly  in  these  few  words  the  leading  principle. 
Hie  same  doctrine  is  held  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished modern  writers,  particularly  Grotius.  Montes- 
cjjoien,  a  still  higher  authority,  lays  it  down  in  his  precise 
)aiid  pointed  way  in  the  Persian  letters.  '  I  never  hear 
any  body  talk  of  public  law,'  he  observes, '  without  begin- 
ning with  a  painful  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  society. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a  superfluous  labor.  If 
men  did  not  easily  enter  into  social  union,  if  they  natural- 
ly avoided  and  hated  each  other,  the  inquiry  would  be 
more  reasonable.  But  they  are  all  united  together  by 
birth.  A  son  is  bora  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  there 
he  stays.    This  is  society,  and  the  origin  of  society.' 

However  simple  and  self-evident  this  theory  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  well  known  that  seme  philosophers  of  consid- 
eiable  reputation,  as,  for  example,  Hobbes,  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  social  instinct ;  and  maintained  that 
the  natural  felation  between  individuals  is  that  of  hostility. 
Tine  opiBion  nerer  obtained  rwpidk  po|Nd«rity.    Anether 
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doctrine,  somewhat  less  paradoxical  but  equally  inoorrectf 
received,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  the 
ingenious  sophistry  and  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  Boas- 
seau,  a  great  temporary  currency ;  and  is  admitted  by 
many  even  at  present.  In  this  theory  men  in  a  natural 
state  are  not  considered  as  absolutely  hostile  to  each 
other;  but  each  individual  is  supposed  to  be  wholly 
isolated,  and  disconnected  from  all  the  rest  Society  is 
regarded  as  an  artificial  institution,  formed  by  a  special 
contract  among  these  individuals,  existing  previously  in 
their  natural  state  of  separation.  The  obligation  to  obey 
the  laws  and  to  discharge  the  other  social  duties,  is  made 
to  result  from  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  perform  this 
engagement,  into  which  we  have  entered,  or  our  ances- 
tors for  us.  Such  is  the  famous  system  of  the  social  con- 
tract,  which  attracted  so  strongly  the  public  attention, 
when  exposed  by  Rousseau  in  his  celebrated  treatise 
under  that  title,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  the  one  most 
generally  received  ever  since  his  time.  Beside  the 
radical  error  involved  in  it  of  considering  society  as  an 
artificial  state,  it  fails  altogether  in  establishing  the  social 
duties  on  any  tenable  ground.  I  have  entered  into  a 
contract  to  obey  the  laws  and  promote  the  general  good, 
and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  But  why  am  I  bound 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  This  question  is  as  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  other ;  and  in  the  work  of  Rousseau  there 
is  no  attempt  at  a  solution  of  it.  In  fact  the  system  in 
question  precisely  reverses  in  this  particular  the  natural 
order  of  cause  and  effect.  Instead  of  being  under  an 
obligation  to  discharge  the  social  duties  because  we  are 
bound  to  perform  our  contracts,  we  are  under  no  other 
moral  obligation  to  perform  contracts,  than  because  it  is 
one  of  our  social  duties  to  do  so ;  that  is,  one  of  the  devel- 
opements  and  particular  forms  of  the  general  law  of 
nature,  which  commands  us  to  live  in  society  and  to  pro- 
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mote  each  other's  good.  The  theory  of  Eousseau,  there- 
fore, even  admitting  its  correctness,  furnishes  no  solution 
of  the  problem  of  society ;  or  rather  tends  directly  to  the 
dissolution  of  social  institutions  in  all  their  different  forms. 

The  error  of  this  writer,  considerable  as  it  is,  was  not, 
however,  wholly  nnnatural.  Although  the  existence  of 
society  is  determined  by  an  original  law  of  nature,  the 
formal  institutions  necessary  for  managing  the  common 
interests  of  the  members  of  every  particular  society,  are 
of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrary.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  can  have 
no  binding  force  any  farther  than  they  have  obtained  the 
assent,  expressed  or  implied,  of  a  majority  at  least  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  operate.  These  institutions,  ta- 
ken together,  make  up  the  constitution  or  government  of  a 
country  ;  and  hence  every  lawful  government  is  founded  in 
reality  on  a  social  contract  express  or  implied.  The  error 
of  Rousseau  Ues  in  mistaking  the  form  of  society  for  the 
substance  ;  and  regarding  the  social  union  itself  as  foun- 
ded in  convention,  because  the  special  rules  which,  are 
necessary  for  transacting  the  common  affairs  of  such  an 
union  can  have  in  justice  no  other  origin. 

Of  these  forms  of  government,  established  in  different 
states,  no  two  are  precisely  similar ;  but  they  have  gen- 
erally been  distributed  by  political  writers,  conformably 
to  certain  leading  characteristics,  under  the  three  princi- 
pal heads  of  monarohy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  This 
mode  of  classification  was  adopted  by  the  ancients ;  and 
has  been  maintained  and  refined  upon  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  moderns.  The  next  subject  taken  up  in  the 
dialogue  before  us,  is  the  question  of  the  comparative 
value  of  these  different  forms.  The  reasoning  upon  this 
topic  is  far  from  being  so  precise  and  satisfactory  as  that 
upon  the  former.  The  leading  principles  seem  to  be,  that 
.aach  of  the  simple  forms  is  good  when  administered  with 
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justice ;  that  each  is  liable  by  abuse  to  degeoemta  into  an 
analogous  form  of  tyranny  or  misgovemment;  and  that  a 
compound  form,  uniting,  in  some  degree,  the  character- 
istics of  the  three,  is  preferable  to  either.  Now  the  foot 
that  the  three  simple  forms  are  all  good  when  well  admin- 
istered, and  all  liable  to  abuse,  has  no  tendency  to  shew 
which  of  them  is  the  best,  or  that  a  f<Mrm  compounded  of 
all  is  better  than  either.  We  know  that  every  thing  good 
may  be  abused.  The  real  questions,  which  are  not 
touched  upon  here,  would  be,  which  of  the  three  is  least 
liable  to  abuse,  and  produces  the  best  effects  when  well 
administered ;  and  whether  a  compound  form  produces 
better  ejects  and  is  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the  simple 
ones.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  Cicero,  that,  because  the  three  forms  are 
all  liable  to  abuse,  a  compound  form  must  of  course  be 
less  so  than  either.  Without  admitting  or  disputing  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  premises ;  and  if  truoi 
must  be  proved  in  some  other  way.  If  a  compound  form 
of  government  be  better  than  any  of  the  simple  ones, 
merely  as  compound,  it  must  be  because  it  is  supposed  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  all  three.  But  for  the  same 
reason,  it  must  also  be  supposed  to  combine  their  dis- 
advantages ;  and  thus  the  argument  would  make  out  this 
form  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  best  and  worst  of  alt. 
The  value  of  this,  as  of  the  other  forms  of  government, 
must  be  settled  by  an  accurate  examination  of  its  theory, 
and  practical  effects ;  which  is  not  attempted  in  the  work 
before  us.  It  will,  of  course,  not  be  expected  that  we 
should  enter  here  into  the  discussion  of  so  extensive  a 
question.* 

^  Most  of  these  disputes,  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  difoent 
Ibnns  of  gOTeminent,  are  entirely  verbal.  Nothing-  can  be  more  tegw 
than  the  neaning  of  the  names  of  the  three  simple  fonna ;  And  one  or  t«» 
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The  third  principal  subject,  which  is  treated  by  Cicero 
in  the  dialogue  before  us,  is  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  The  part  of  his  remarks  now  extant  is,  how- 
ever, a  mere  abstract,  in  a  very  concise  and  even  meagre 
form,  of  the  early  history  of  his  country.  Much  of  the 
second  book,  in  which  this  inquiry  is  entered  upon,  is 
unfortunately  lost ;  and  the  fourth,  in  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  taken  up  again,  has  entirely 
perished.  In  a  scientifie  point  of  view,  the  loss  of  this 
part  of  the  work  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  regretted  than 
that  of  the  rest.     An  analysis  of  the  political  institutions 

accurate  definitions  would  be  ibund,  in  general,  to  remove  entirely  the  sub- 
ject  of  controversy.  This  result  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  an 
attempt  at  an  argument  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  monarchical  and 
lepublican  forms  of  government,  made  in  France  by  the  Abb^  Si^yes  and 
oar  well  known  countryman  Thomas  Paine.  About  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  Si^yes  had  been  accused  by  the  aristocratic 
party  of  being  no  better  than  a  republican  in  disguise.  This  was  probably 
troe,  taking  the  term  reptiMkcm  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it : 
bnt  the  time  not  being  ripe  for  throwing  off  the  mask,  he  thought  it  neces' 
tary  to  defend  himself  from  the  imputation  and  published  a  letter  in  the 
lUbnitettr,  in  which  he  not  only  denies  the  charge,  but  ofiers  to  enter  the 
lists  with  any  honest  republican,  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  the  citizen  enjoys 
more  liberty  in  a  monarchy,  than  he  does  in  a  republic.  The  author  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  then  acting  as  a  missionary  of  liberty  iapartiinis  infideUum^ 
felt  himself  piqued  by  this  public  defiance ;  and  wrote  to  Si6yes  two  days 
after,  in  the  Mbniteur,  that,  though  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off 
fijr  England,  he  would  accept  the  challenge  with  pleasure,  and  would  un- 
dertake to  make  good  his  point  within  the  compass  of  fifty  pages.  He 
professes  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  character  of  his  adversary  ; 
and  even  avows  that  he  is  no  personal  enemy  to  kings,  but  sincerely 
wishes,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  them  all  enjoying  the  honorable  and  happy 
condition  of  private  citizens.  The  objects  of  his  aversion  are  the  miseries 
and  vices  that  attend  the  monarchical  form  of  government ;  or,  in  one  word, 
the  whole  heU  of  monarchy.  In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  remarks,  by  way 
of  explaining  his  views,  that  he  does  not  mean  by  a  repubUe  the  form  of 
government  established  under  this  name  in  Holland,  or  in  Italy,  or  in  any 
Other  single  country ;  but  that  he  means  a  representative  government, 
firanded  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  proclaimed  in  the  declarations 
of  Fiance  and  America.  The  wily  Abb^,  entertaining  probably  the  same 
Of^fon  at  bottom,  or  perhiqps  repenting  by  this  time  pf  his  rather  impiudent 

31* 
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of  Rome  by  Cicero  must  have  conveyed  much  inttrootion 
upon  various  points,  that  are  now  uncertain ;  and  thst 
iH^  never  perhaps  be  fully  explained,  unless  some  of 
the  other  lost  treatises  of  the  ancients  upon  the  subject 
shall  hereafter  be  brought  to  light.  The  historical  abstract 
given  by  Cicero,  is  distinguished  by  the  same  elevatioa 
of  thought  and  majesty  of  style,  that  prevail  through  tU 
his  works,  but  throws  no  additional  light  upon  the  events 
of  the  period  he  describes.  He  makes  no  use  of  critical 
rules  in  selecting  his  facts ;  and  acquiesces  without  hes- 
itation in  the  current  traditions  of  the  country,  as  we  find 

otter  of  engaging  in  a  public  controversy,  upon  a  point  so  delicate  in  te 
reference  to  the  French  politics  of  that  day,  proceeds  to  escape  from  the 
difficalty  by  a  definition  of  terms.  He  begins  his  explanation,  pablisMk 
week  after  in  the  Mmitmtr,  with  a  number  of  complimenis  to  tlie  Utedi 
and  services  of  his  adversary,  and  oSen  him  the  tribute  of  his  gratitadfe  and 
high  esteem.  He  then  observes,  that  Mr.  Paine  supposes  him  to  ksiv 
given  a  challenge,  and  accepts  it ;  that  he  has  not  given  a  ehaH^nge,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  furnish  so  distingoishei  m 
author  with  an  occasion  of  publishing  some  more  truths ;  and  that  Mb 
preliminary  to  the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  come  to  an  understtoi- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  question.  He  states  that,  as  Mr.  Pune 
does  not  mean  by  a  repttblic  the  form  of  government  existing  in  Holland,  cr 
in  Italy,  so  he  is  far  from  understanding,  by  monarehyf  the  oonstitnlioBi  of 
Turkey  or  of  England  ;  that  he  does  not  propose  to  defend  the  whole  htU^ 
monarchy,  or  any  other  hell,  but  simply  fnonarchy  ;  and  that,  by  monaidqr, 
he  does  not  understand  a  despotism,  or  even  a  hereditary  ro3rtlty,  tat* 
government  in  which  MONOS,  a  single  person,  ARCHETAI,  eimtim 
the  chief  magistracy ;  that  this  single  person  may  be  elective  in  a  mot* 
archy,  as  well  as  in  any  other  form ;  and  that  the  opposite  of  monaidiy  ii 
not  an  elective,  or  a  representative  government,  but  ti  polyarchy ,  ora  gov^ 
emment  in  which  POLL  01,  several  persons,  exercise  the  chtef  magistiacy ; 
that  the  term  republic  does  not  indicate  any  particular  form  of  govemmsH, 
but  means  a  govemment  or  body  politic  in  general ;  and  that  the  qnestifls 
between  him  and  Mr.  Paine,  precisely  stated,  is  the  following :  M^tsitf^ 
fnonarchy  or  polyarchy  be  the  better  form  of  a  rtpublie.  The  groond  of  te 
eontroversy  being  thus  narrowed,  it  does  not  appear  that  out  eoumiyo 
Thought  it  worth  his  while  to  engage  in  it ;  and  the  dedsive  fifty  pifM 
were  never  written.  The  explanation  of  Si^yes,  as  tho  rsader  maitps^ 
cehre,  is  little  better  thana/M«  ^esprit:  bnt  it  servefe  to  sktW 
Xf  th6  t«Tmk. 
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them  recorded  in  Livy  and  the  other  historians.  The 
eorrectness  of  these  traditions  has  been  much  questioned 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  inquiry  may 
be'  considered  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
historical  problems.  M.  Villemain  has  recapitulated,  in 
a  summary  way,  the  pro  and  con  of  this  argument  in  a 
pretty  long  note,  which  we  think  our  readers  will  not  bo 
displeased  to  see  entire.     It  is  as  follows. 

'  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  examine  the  state  of  Rome  at 
the  different  periods  of  its  history,  beginning  with  the 
kings.  This  inquiry  would  be  more  interesting,  perhaps, 
than  any  speculative  discussion,  if  it  presented  a  new 
tiew  of  the  Roman  history.  But  the  author  adheres  con- 
stantly to  the  current  traditions ;  and  his  reflections  sup- 
pose the  same  facts  that  are  given  by  Livy  and  the  other 
historians.  Most  of  these  facts,  especially  such  as  relate 
to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  city,  have,  as  is  well  known, 
been  controverted  by  modem  critics.  This  subject,  which 
has  lately  been  revived  in  Grermany,  was  much  discussed 
by  onr  own  [the  French]  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
ti:iry.  There  is  a  dissertation  by  M.  de  Pouiliy,  in  the 
sixth  rolume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip* 
tions,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  history  of 
Bome,  for  the  two  or  three  first  centuries,  is  wholly 
destitute  of  authenticity.  He  states  that  the  earliest  his- 
torians, Cincius  and  Fabius  Pictor,  lived  at  least  five 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
City;  and  that  all  the  ancient  documents,  which  they 
tnight  have  otherwise  consulted,  must  have  perished  at 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  He  then  shows  that 
seTeral  iacts  related  by  Livy,  are  manifestly  copied  from 
Greek  traditions.  Thus,  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  with  all  its  marvellous  and  romantic  circum- 
stances, including  the  love  of  the  sister  of  the  conqueror 
Ipr  one  of  the  conquered,  and  her  assassination  by  her 
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brother,  is  to  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Arcadica  of 
Demaratus,  extant  in   Stobaeus ;  and  is  told  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  two  Arcadian  cities,  Tegea 
and  Pherea.     M.  de  Pouilly  also  discovers  the  character 
of  Sca^vola  in  a  Greek  hero  celebrated  by  Agatharcides. 
He  then  shews  that  the  traditions  of  the  Bomans  are 
often  contradicted  by  foreign  testimony.     Thus  the  ac- 
count given  in  Livy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Graols  by  Cam- 
illus,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  is  shaken  by 
Folybius,  who  states,  that  after  besieging  the  capitol  nine 
months,  they  voluntarily  retired  upon  hearing  that  their 
own  territory  had  been  invaded  by  the  Venetians.     From 
these  and  other  facts  this  writer  draws  the  conclusion  that, 
independently  of  the  manifestly  fabulous  character  of  a 
part  of  this  history,  the  accounts  which  appear  more  prob- 
able are  entitled  in  reahty  to  very  little  credence.    The 
same  opinion  is  supported  by  additional  proofs  and  obser- 
vations, in  the  curious  dissertation  of  Beaufort  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  early  history  of  Kome. 

*  This  theory  was  however  contested  at  the  time  by 
other  learned  men.  Sallier,  also  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions,  answered  the  objections  of  his  col- 
league in  two  able  memoirs.  He  establishes,  in  these 
papers,  the  existence  of  documents  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome,  which  were  consulted  by  the  most  an- 
cient historians.  Cicero  mentions  these  documents  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Orator.  *  From  the  very  foundation  of 
Rome,  he  observes,  down  to  the  time  of  the  high-priest 
Publius  Mucius,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  high-priest  to 
make  up  every  year  a  register  of  the  principal  events 
that  had  happened,  and  to  inscribe  it  upon  tablets  pre- 
served in  his  house,  to  which  the  public  had  access. 
This  register  is  commonly  called  the  gyeat  annah.*  In 
another  passage,  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  same  collectiops, 
inquires :  <  Where,  but  in  the  annals,  are  we  to  look  for 
flu  account  of  our  waxa  and  of  all  our  political  history? 
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Where  can  we  find  a  richer  storehouse  of  great  examples 
and  incontrovertible  authorities  for  use  in  conduct  and  in 
speech  V  In  a  third  passage  he  also  draws  conclusions 
from  these  ancient  documents  in  regard  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  early  speakers ;  and  finally  mentions  them  in  his 
treatise  on  Law,  where  he  avows,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Romans  had  not  then  any  history  worthy  of  the  title, 
and  introduces  Atticus  inviting  him  to  undertake  such  a 
work.  Here  then  we  have  certain  proofs  of  an  uninter- 
mpted  series  of  annals,  written  by  the  high-priests,  giving 
an  account  of  a  great  number  of  events,  and  including 
even  some  notice  of  the  omtions  delivered  before  the 
senate  and  the  people.  Of  this  class  probably  were  the 
ancient  collections,  the  books  of  the  Augurs  and  the 
hymns  of  the  Salian  priests,  from  which  Varro  had  ob- 
tained the  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Koman  antiq- 
uities, for  which  he  was  so  much  admired  by  Cicero.  To 
this  class  of  documents  must  be  added  the  acts  of  the 
government,  such,  for  example,  as  the  tables  of  the  enu- 
merations or  Census,  spoken  of  by  Dionysius  of  Harlicar- 
nassus,  from  which  Varro  quotes  a  passage  in  his  work 
on  the  Latin  language ;  and  the  ancient  treaties,  one  of 
which  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  We  see  at  the  present  day,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Fidius,  called  by  the  Romans  Sancus,  the  treaty 
made  by  Tarquin  with  the  Gabians.  It  is  written  entire 
npon  a  wooden  shield  covered  with  leather."  Polybius 
quotes  at  full  length  a  commercial  treaty  made  with  the 
Carthaginians  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  repub- 
lic under  the  cousulship  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus 
Horatius ;  and  states  that  the  original  was  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Ediles,  near  the  temple  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  These  documents  were  so  numerous, 
according  to  Suetonius,  that  wlien  the  capitol  was  burnt, 
in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  there  were  destroyed  or  lost  no 
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less  than  three  thousand  brazen  tablets,  inscribed  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people,  and  other 
public  acts.     This  collection  was  renewed  by  Vespasian 
from  other  sources.    It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero; 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  of  those  made  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  were  also  preserved,  as  short  fragments 
of  them  are  cited  by  Aulus  Gellius  and  Servius.     Finally. 
Livy  alludes  repeatedly  to  books  written  on  linen,  Utri 
lintei,  which  can  only  have  been  the  public  annals  of 
some  very  remote  period.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of  public  documents  which  the 
early  historians  had  at  their  disposal,  and  appear  to  have 
employed ;  and  which  must  be  admitted  to  establish  to  a 
certain  extent  the  authenticity  of  their  accounts.     StiU, 
however,  there  are  very  great  improbabilities  in  some  of 
these  accounts  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  length  of  time 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  seven  electiw 
kings,  three  of  whom  were  assassinated,  and  one  de* 
throned ;  and  who  are  yet  said  to  have  reigned  in  the 
whole  two  hundred  and  forty- two  years,  giving  a  mean 
length  of  nearly  forty  years  for  each  reign,  while,  accofd- 
ing  to  the  calculations  of  Newton,  the  mean  length  of  an 
hereditary  king's  reign  is  only  about  twenty.     What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  public  works  attributed  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  and  supposed  to  have  been  finished  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  City,  which  are  yet  so  magnificent,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  could  hardly  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  have  long  since  fallen  to  ruin*?     Could  these 
have  been  executed  by  a  half-civilized  city  still  in  its  in- 
fancy ?     Cicero  himself  admits,  that  of  the  history  of 
Rome  under  the  Kings,  we  really  know  with  certainty 
nothing  but  their  names.     We  have  thus  endeavored  to 
expose  in  a  general  way  the  leading  points  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.     The  conclusion  from  the  whole  would 
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be,  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  in  every  way  so 
doabtful,  that  there  is  even  room  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  doubting  it/ 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  learned 
Frenchman's  conclusion  more  pointed  than  correct  If 
Cicero,  with  all  the  means  that  he  possessed  of  obtaining 
the  most  accurate  information  upon  the  subject,  still 
affirmed  that  of  the  whole  mythological  and  poetical  nar- 
rative entitled  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  there 
vras  nothing  certain  but  the  names  of  these  magistrates, 
we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  possible  at  the  present  day  to 
donbt  the  propriety  of  doubting  the  authenticity  of  this 
history.  M.  Villemain,  or  the  writers  from  whom  he 
borrows  his  opinion,  have  involved  the  question  in  unnec- 
essary obscurity,  by  not  distinguishing  sufficiently  the 
period  to  which  it  relates.  From  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic,  or  soon  after,  it  is  generally  admit** 
ted  that  the  history  of  Rome  is  in  the  main  authentic, 
although  subject  to  criticism  in  its  details ;  and  the  whole 
mass  of  public  documents  relied  upon  by  M.  Villemain's 
authorities  with  one  or  two  single  exceptions,  and  these 
doubtful,  are  posterior  to  that  date.  The  uncertain  period 
is  that  of  the  kings ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  any 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  account  we  have  of  it  was 
made  up  from  any  public  documents  whatever.  The 
Boman  history  of  Mr  von  Niebuhr,  the  present  Prussian 
minister  at  Rome,  treats  this  subject  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  A  field  of  inquiry  has  lately  been  entered  upon  by 
the  scholars  of  Europe,  from  which  we  may  ultimately 
expect  some  new  light  upon  this  question ;  we  mean  the 
investigation  of  the  affinities  of  languages.  It  has  been 
ascertained  of  late  that  the  Sanscrit  or  sacred  language 
of  India,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  nd  the  Teu- 
tome  dialects  of  modem  Europe,  are  all  founded  on  a 
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eominon  basis;  and  that  the  resemblance  is  peeuliaily 
remarkable  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin  forms  of  this 
widely  extended  tongue.  This  resemblance  supposes 
of  course  a  connexion  of  some  kind  between  the  na- 
tions that  spoke  them ;  and  a  thorough  research  into  the 
ample  monuments  of  Indian  litemture,  may  be  expected 
to  illustmte  very  considembly  the  ancient  history  of  Italy* 
and  perhaps  of  Borne.  Indeed,  the  mere  comparison  of 
the  languages  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  very  important 
results  of  this  description.  This  inquiry,  however,  ii 
just  in  its  outset ;  and  must  be  pursued  exclusively  by 
the  grammarians  for  a  long  time  to  come,  before  the  hists* 
rian  and  the  philosopher  will  be  able  to  turn  the  frnils  to 
account.* 

3.  We  have  extended  the  second  division  of  oar  artida 
to  such  a  length  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
space  for  the  third,  in  which  we  intended  to  notice  the 
labors  of  the  French  editor  upon  the  dialogue  be&re  ni. 

*  The  eminent  Grerman  scholar,  Baron  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  profeuorat 
the  new  university  of  Bonn  in  Prussia,  seems  to  be  the  person  now  most 
deeply  engaged  in  this  inquiry.  He  publishes  a  journal,  devoted  radb* 
lively  to  these  researches,  under  the  title  of  the  Indian  library,  Jidiidbi 
BiUothekf  of  which  three  numbers  only  have  yet  appeared.  In  the  kit  of 
these,  pnblished  during  the  last  year,  he  announces  that  he  has  in  prept* 
ration  a  work  on  the  affinity  mentioned  in  the  text  between  the  easten  aal 
western  dialects  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  he  proposes  to  piint  waki 
the  following  title.  Etymologicttm  novum  ;  dve  Synopsis  tingtusmm  ;  fits 
sxponUur  pataUeUsmus  linguae  Brachmcmwn  saercte  cum  lingua  Qratc^ it 
Latina;  cum  relifttits  linguae  EtniseaSy  OseaS)  ceterarumque  indigmtanm 
v€Uris  luUiae  dialectorum  ;  denique  cum  divtnis  papulonim  X\naomeanm 
UnguiSf  Gotkica^  Saxonieay  Franeica^  AiemanmcOj  Seandiooy  JBslgioB. 
The  name  of  the  Sanscrit  language  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  its  affinity  with  the  Latin.  It  signifies  koly  writing  and  Ii 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Sanctum  Scriptum.  The  piepontioBS  at! 
other  particles,  which  are  among  the  essential  and  radical  parts  of  kngmfSii 
have  a  remarkable  correspondence  through  the  whole  of  these  dialeoli. 
Take,  for  example,  those  which  express  originally  the  local  positkMi  of  oei 
thing  above  another.  BngUsk^  Oris,  Uf,  17pm.'  <9irflMNi,'UiU» 
€htkiCf  UrAB.    Latint  Sufik.    Grs^k^  Hum.    Sbmterii^  VwAm* 
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lb  pass  them  over  in  silence  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  promising  scholars  of  France, 
and  of  Europe.  M.  VillemaiU)  now  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty,  has  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
several  published  works  of  great  merit.  His  style  is  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  models  of  French  prose, 
that  has  been  exhibited  for  the  last  half-century ;  and  the 
fiuality,  with  which  he  writes,  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  aocaracy  and  beauty  of  his  language.  He  also 
possesses  a  singular  talent  for  extemporisation ;  and  is 
now  delivering  lectures  on  history  to  audiences  of  two  or 
tiiree  thousand  persons  beldtaging  to  the  first  circles  in 
the  capital  of  France.  His  contributions  to  the  edition  of 
the  Republic,  consist,  as  we  have  stated  above,  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  text,  a  preliminary  discourse,  a  few  notes, 
and  three  dissertations  of  considerable  length,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  probable  subjects  of  the  three  last  books. 
They  are  all  beautifully  written ;  and  give  proofs  at  the 
oune  time  of  a  very  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  classic  authors.  The  translation  represents  the 
onginal,  as  well  probably  as  it  could  be  represented  in  a 
dialect,  less  capable  than  almost  any  other  of  imitating 
the  majesty  and  richness  of  the  Latin.  The  notes  are 
scanty  and  the  one  quoted  above  is  the  only  one  of  much 
interest.  The  preliminary  discourse  and  the  three  disser* 
tations  are  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  editor's  labors ; 
and  without  perhaps  containing  any  wholly  original  views, 
convey  to  the  general  reader  much  valuable  instruction 
elothed  in  the  most  agreeable  and  popular  form.  The 
discourse  contains  a  general  history  and  review  of  the 
dialogue.  The  first  dissertation  is  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  social  habits  of  the  Romans,  their  amusements,  their 
modem  of  education,  their  prevaiUng  virtues  and  vices,  and 
tfaa  ganaial  conrs*  of  tiidr  piivate  life.    The  second  is 
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an  essay  on  the  political  institutions  of  the  Bepublio,  as 
thej  existed  at  the  time  when  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
is  laid;  and  the  third  examines  the  curious  subject  of  the 
established  religion.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine  that 
these  important  questions  are  not  exhausted  in  a  few 
short  papers,  occupying,  in  the  whole,  somewhat  less 
than  two  hundred  pages.  But  two  hundred  pages  may 
be  made  to  contain  more  valuable  matter  than  one  would 
at  first  thought  suppose,  when  their  contents  are  com- 
piled with  taste  and  good  judgment  from  the  best  sources ; 
and  few  readers  will  peruse  these  dissertations  without 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  The  second  contains  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  Boman 
government.  After  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  really  known  with 
certainty  respecting  it ;  and  how  many  points,  which  oae 
would  have  expected  to  find  matters  of  public  notoriety, 
are  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  constitution  of  the 
senate,  for  example,  is  far  from  being  so  accurately  known 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  great  importance 
and  publicity.  At  the  risk  of  protracting  this  article  to  a 
tedious  length,  we  shall  venture  to  extract  M.  Villemain's 
remarks  upon  this  head.  It  is  curious  to  compve  the 
ideas  and  usages  of  the  Komans  with  those  of  the  present 
age  upon  a  question,  which  is  now  considered  so  very 
important  and  interesting  as  the  constitution  of  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  body.  At  Kome  it  seems  to  have  en- 
gaged but  little  attention;  and  through  all  the  long 
disputes^  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  demand  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  senate 
was  ever  made  by  either  party. 

'  The  principles,'  says  M.  Villemain,  '  upon  which  the 
senate  was  constituted  at  the  different  periods  of  the 
Bepublic,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  bnt 
are  not  yet  fully  understood.     More  than  a  centuiy  ag^ 
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a  celebrated  British  statesman  proposed  this  question  to 
Vertot,  the  author  of  the  RevolrUions  of  Rome,  who  had 
wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  point  in  his  work.  He 
wrote  in  answer  a  very  ingenious  dissertation,  which  is 
now  printed  with  the  RevoUitions.  Middleton  treated 
the  subject  with  greater  ability ;  and  Beaufort  has  also 
examined  it  in  his  History  of  the  Roman   Government. 

m 

After  all,  the  question  is  still  doubtful.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  king,  according 
to  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  early  period ;  but  these 
accounts,  supposing  them  authentic,  afford,  of  course,  no 
explanation  of  the  constitution  of  the  senate  after  the 
change  of  government.  Livy  states,  in  one  passage  of 
his  history,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consul, 
Bmtns,  completed  the  number  of  the  senators  to  three 
hundred.  This  passage  seems  to  intimate  that  the  new 
senators  were  appointed  by  the  consul ;  but  in  another 
passage  the  same  historian  represents  the  tribune  Corne- 
lius  as  stating,  that  the  senators  were  formerly  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  afterwards  by  order  of  the  people.  The 
phrase  order  of  the  people,  may  perhaps  however  be 
understood  as  an  allusion  to  the  source  of  the  consular 
authority.  If  the  senators  had  been  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  it  seems  probable  that  we  should  have  had 
accounts  of  some  of  the  elections  which  must,  in  that 
case,  have  been  at  times  very  warmly  contested.  The 
probability,  therefore,  is  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  until 
the  introduction  of  the  magistracy  of  the  censors  in  -the 
year  310,  the  intervening  time  being  about  sixty  years. 
As  long  as  the  consulate  was  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  Patricians,  it  is  probable  that  the  senators  were  all 
taken  from  this  order ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mere  quality  of  Patrician  conferred  of  itself  the 
•enatorial  character.     At  this  period  the  senators  do  not 
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appear  to  have  held  their  places  for  life.  A  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  people  was  taken  every  five  yeais; 
and  at  these  times  the  consuls  or  military  tribunes  appear 
to  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  senators  at  their  own 
discretion,  omitting  the  former  members,  and  appointing 
new  ones,  as  they  thought  proper.  It  does  not  even 
seem  that  at  this  period  it  was  thought  dishonorable  to 
the  character  of  a  senator  to  be  omitted  in  the  new  list 
When  the  office  of  censor  was  created,  the  appointment 
of  the  senators  devolved  upon  these  magistrates ;  and 
soon  after  it  became  dishonorable  to  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  This  fact  is  expressly  stated  by  the  grammarian 
Festus.  *  In  ancient  times,'  he  observes,  '  it  was  not 
thought  disgraceful  to  a  senator  to  be  excluded  in  the 
making  up  of  the  new  Ust  The  kings  admitted  into  the 
public  council,  and  removed  from  it,  at  pleasure,  such 
persons  as  they  thought  proper;  and  the  consuls  and 
military  tribunes  generally  appointed  their  own  relations 
among  the  Patricians  and  afterwards  among  the  people. 
But  the  law  of  the  tribune  Ovinius  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  censors  to  appoint  the  best  men  from  all  the  classes; 
and  after  that  time  it  became  dishonorable  to  be  excluded. 
•  It  is  therefore  certain  that  after  the  introduction  of  the 
censors  those  magistrates  had  a  very  considerable  influ* 
ence  in  the  appointment  of  the  senators ;  but  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  character  of  their 
functions  in  this  respect,  or  the  restrictions  under 
which  they  exercised  them.  The  Ovinian  law,  cited  by 
Festus,  which  probably  regulated  the  details  relating  to 
this  subject,  is  not  extant  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the 
authority  of  the  censors  in  this  respect,  employs  the 
phrases, —  read  the  list  of  the  senate, — make  out  the  Ust  (tf 
senators.  It  appears,  however,  from  different  passages  in 
the  classical  writers,  that  af^er  this  period  the  old  senators 
were  retained  for  life  unless  there  were  particular  reasons 
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to  the  contrary;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  more 
important  magistracies  called  curule  gave  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  senate.  This  right  required  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  censor ;  but  when  the  censorship  was 
interrupted,  seems  to  have  been  exercised  without. 
This  appears  by  the  example  of  Cicero  himself,  who 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate  by  virtue  of  having  held  the 
office  of  quaBStor  at  a  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the  censorship  was 
vacant  for  seventeen  years.  The  office  of  tribune  also 
gave  admission  to  the  senate  by  virtue  of  a  law  passed 
in  the  year  623.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  that  a  certain  age  was  necessary ;  but  what  it  was 
18  nfot  precisely  known.  There  was  a  difference  at  first 
between  the  Patrician  and  the  Plebeian  senators,  the  former 
having  been  called  ^o^r*,  and  the  latter  conscript  fathers ; 
but  Cicero  always  employs  the  latter  title  in  addressing 
the  whole  senate.  A  qualification  of  property  seems 
also  to  have  been  required,  at  least  in  the  later  periods 
of  the  Republic :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  curule  magis- 
tracies conferred  this  dignity  of  themselves  and  without 
regard  to  any  other  condition.  Thus  the  Patricians,  as 
well  as  the  Plebeians,  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  public 
favor  by  giving  proofs  of  talent  and  virtue,  before  they 
could  gain  admission  into  the  senate ;  and  hence  this 
body  was  generally  composed  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
in  the  Republic.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  great  talent  generally  displayed  by  the  senate ; 
nor  for  the  remarkable  steadiness  and  perseverance  that 
distinguished  its  policy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  that  involves  almost 
all  the  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  it 
seems  therefore  to  be  clear  that  the  members  of  this  body, 
dturing  the  middle  and  latter  periods  of  the  RepubUc,  were 
in  substance  ch9sen  for  life  by  the  people,.not  as  senators, 
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but  as  high  public  officers,  who  became,  by  virtue  of  their 
places,  senators  for  life  upon  quitting  them.  The  piacti- 
cal  results  of  such  a  system  are  probably  not  materially 
different  from  those  of  the  method  of  election  for  short 
terms  adopted  in  this  country.  We  generally  find  that  a 
member  of  congress  or  of  the  state  legislatures,  thongh 
his  regular  term  of  service  may  perhaps  be  only  a  year, 
is  re-elected  as  long  as  he  will  consent  to  serve,  unless 
excluded  from  party  motives,  or  for  some  other  particnlar 
reason:  and  citizens,  who  have  discharged  with  honor 
any  public  functions  of  considemble  importance,  are  al- 
most universally  sent  to  the  legislative  bodies,  if  they  are 
willing  to  go.  We  rather  regret  that  an  exception  from 
this  latter  usage  seems  to  be  gradually  establishing  itself 
in  regard  to  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States.  We  catmot  think  that  it  would  have  detracted 
at  all  from  the  real  dignity  of  character  of  the  three  ilini- 
trious  living  statesmen,  who  have  held  this  post,  had  they 
consented,  upon  retiring  from  it,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  union ;  and  we  are  sure  that  their  presence  ia 
that  august  assembly  would  have  given  additional  grar- 
ity  to  its  proceedings,  and  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
country.  To  return  to  the  Eoman  senate,  we  agree  with 
M.  Villemain  in  thinking  that  its  constitution,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  was  in  substance  good.  Bad 
the  whole  legislative  power  been  vested  in  this  body, 
there  would  have  been  little  to  object  to,  in  this  part  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Eternal  City.  But  there 
were  great  and  deeply  seated  vices  in  other  institutions, 
still  more  important  than  the  forms  of  legislaticm  and  ad- 
ministration, which  counteracted  from  the  first  the  good 
effect  resulting  from  the  excellence  of  these  forma^  and 
finally  ruined  the  Republic. 

In  the  last  dissertation,  M.  Villemain  examines  tin  re- 
ligious establishments,  and  the  state  of  qpinioin  upon  this 
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interesting  subject.  He  considers  the  question,  whether 
the  principal  citizens,  who  officiated  as  priests  and  augurs, 
really  had  any  faith  themselves  in  the  gross  superstitions 
which  they  employed  to  influence  the  people ;  and  sup- 
poses with  an  appearance  of  probability,  that  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Republic,  a  great  part  of  them  really  shared 
in  this  respect  the  credulity  of  the  mass.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  individuals  of  the  educated  class,  who  are  able 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  dominant  prejudices 
of  their  age  and  nation  is  exceedingly  small  even  in  highly 
civilized  communities,  and  of  course  still  smaller  in  ruder 
ones:  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Romans,  however  gross 
they  appear  to  us,  were  not  more  so  than  those  of  most 
other  heathen  countries.  We  have  certainly  individual 
instances  of  persons  that  appear  to  have  treated  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  vriih  contempt ;  as  was  the  case  with 
a  general  bound  upon  a  maritime  expedition,  who  finding 
that  the  sacred  chickens  would  not  .drink,  —  which  was 
thought  a  bad  omen,  — threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  told 
them  with  an  oath,  that  if  they  did  not  like  fresh  water, 
they  should  have  salt  But  an  act  of  this  kind  is  as  like- 
ly to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  momentary  pettishness, 
Hke  that  which  induces  a  savage  to  flog  his  god  when  his 
prayers  are  not  granted,  as  of  a  rational  contempt  for  su- 
perstition. There  were  however,  doubtless,  times  and 
cases  in  which  the  instinctive  good  sense  of  some  more 
generous  minds  rose  above  the  influence  of  these  pre- 
vailing opinions  :  as  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  represents  his 
Trojan  hero  as  declaring,  that  '  he  cared  not  for  the  flight 
of  birds,  whether  they  took  their  course  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left ;  and  that  the  only  omen  he  wanted,  was  the  con- 
•eiousnesB  of  serving  his  country.'  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  ceremonies  were  constantly  employed  at  Rome  for 
merely  political  objects.  A  consul  or  a  tribune  who  found 
it  eoovisnient  to  adjourn  a  public  meeting,  always  had  a 
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clap  of  thunder  at  command  to  assist  him.  But  with  all 
these  exceptions  and  qualificationSi  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  high  and 
low,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Republic,  believed  in  the 
truth  of  their  religiod  as  firmly  and  as  fkithfully  as  we  do 
in  that  of  ours.  The  progress  of  civiUzation  and  knowl- 
edge increased  the  number  of  sceptics ;  but  the  old  relig- 
ion had  not  entirely  lost  its  hold  upon  enlightened  minds, 
even'after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  creed  of 
the  country.  It  appears  quite  certain  from  his  writings, 
that  the  emperor  Julian,  with  all  his  philosophy  and  wit, 
was  a  sincere  and  even  enthusiastic  pagan  in  the  plain 
and  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

However  gross  and  material  may  have  been  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Romans,  they  appear  to  have  met  with  better 
success,  and  indeed  to  have  exercised  more  wisdom,  in 
determining  the  mode  of  its  connexion  with  the  state,  than 
almost  any  country  in  which  a  religious  establishment 
has  ever  existed.  The  union  of  church  and  state,  as 
understood  in  most  of  the  European  countries  provided 
with  religious  establishments,  is  in  reality  a  legal  separa- 
tion or  divorce ;  the  functions  belonging  to  the  two 
departments,  being  committed  to  different,  and  in  some 
degree,  independent  corporations,  which  act  of  necessity 
upon  different  and  commonly  hostile  principles.  A  real 
union  of  church  and  state  could  only  be  effected  by 
moulding  the  two  systems  into  one,  and  not  by  forming 
a  contract  between  them,  which  is  itself  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  disunion.  Religion  and  government, 
considered  as  establishments,  are  two  forms,  in  which  the 
same  sovereign  power,  to  wit,  the  nation,  representing 
for  this  purpose  the  order  of  providence,  declares  the 
same  laws  under  different  sanctions.  The  unitf/  and  not 
the  union  of  church  and  state  is  therefore  the  true  theory 
of  a  religious  establishment.     All  ministers  of  reli{;ion 
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should  on  snch  a  system  be  considered  as  political  func- 
tionaries, and  all  political  functionaries  as  ministers  of 
religion  :  so  that  the  same  institution  might  at  once  con- 
secrate the  state,  and  civilize  the  church.  Such  was  in 
substance  the  state  of  things  in  the  Roman  Republic. 

It  is  time  however  to  bring  this  desultory  article  to  a 
close.  In  dwelling  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
recovered  fragment  before  us,  we  have  not  only  had  it 
in  view  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  this  particu- 
lar work,  but  have  gladly  taken  the  occasion  to  ofibr  our 
feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  the  writings  and  character  of 
the  author.  We  shall  feel  ourselves  well  rewarded  for 
our  labor,  if  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  led  by  this 
notice  to  peruse  the  RepubHc,  should  be  induced  by  the 
profit  and  pleasure  which  this  study  will  certainly  afford 
them,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  splendid  elo- 
quence and  sublime  philosophy  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 
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FRANKLIN  AND  MONTESQUIEU. 

CNorth  American  Beriew,  April,  ISZLj 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of 
Elysium  retain,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  tastes  and 
occupations  that  belonged  to  them  during  their  lifetime. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Virgil  to  this  point,  which  is 
deservedly  high  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  subject 
There  is  also  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
of  these  distinguished  persons  are  subject,  like  the 
most  favoured  mortals  in  our  sublunary  sphere,  to  the 
disease  of  ennui,  and  are  glad  to  resort  to  reading  and 
other  amusements,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor 
against  the  great  enemy,  time.  It  has  long  been  sas- 
pected  for  these  reasons,  that  in  making  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Elysians,  the  accommodations  of  books 
and  newspapers  had  not  been  overlooked.  Having 
accidentally  discovered  the  local  situation  of  this  part 
of  the  universe,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  somewhat  at  leisure,  I  am  able  to  assure  the  public 
that  this  idea  is  perfectly  correct.  The  book-sellers' 
shops,  the  libraries,  and  the  reading  rooms,  are  on 
a  very  good  footing  :  and  the  new  publications  and 
journals  are  received  with  great  regularity  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  How  this  is  effected,  and  whether 
passengers  might  not  pass  by  the  same  conveyances  that 
bring  the  Gazettes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  the 
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rather  as  captain  Symmes  has  kindly  undertaken  this  part 
of  the  investigation.  The  Elysians,  however,  are  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  world : 
and  those,  who  during  their  lives  were  engaged  in  literary 
or  scientific  pursuits,  find  a  very  agreeable  resource,  when 
time  hangs  heavy  upon  their  hands,  in  examining  the 
new  publications  as  they  are  received,  and  refreshing 
their  memories  in  regard  to  the  old,  or  in  comparing  their 
ideas  upon  these  subjects  in  conversation  with  each  other. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  some  of  these  conver- 
sations, and  shall  set  down,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public,  the  heads  of  a  dialogiie  between  President 
Montesquieu  and  Doctor  Franklin,  which  occurred  in 
one  of  the  principal  reading  rooms  in  Elysium.  I  was 
sitting  one  day  in  this  place,  when  the  venerable  doctor 
entered.  After  looking  about  him  a  little  while  with  a 
leisurely  air,  and  examining  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
he  took  down  from  its  place  a  volume  of  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws.  He  appeared  to  look  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshing  his  memory,  and  sometimes  laid  it 
down  and  seemed  to  meditate  upon  what  he  had  been 
reading.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  President  himself 
came  in.  The  two  illustrious  philosophers  saluted  each 
other  with  a  great  appeamnce  of  cordiality  and  mutual 
respect;  and  the  conversation  was  immediately  intro- 
duced by  the  following  remark  of  Doctor  Franklin. 

FRANKLIN. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  employed  as  you  entered  in 
reflecting  upon  the  chapter  in  your  celebrated  work  on 
law,  in  which  yon  analyse  the  British  constitution.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  respect  with  which  I  am  disposed 
to  receive  every  thing  that  proceeded  from  your  pen,  I 
confess  that  I  can  hardly  agree  with  you  in  all  yotir 
remmrks  upon  this  subject. 
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MONTESQUISU. 

Consider,  my  dear  Doctor,  at  the  time  when  that  chap* 
ter  was  written,  a  political  observer  had  not  all  die 
lights  to  guide  him  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
world :  or  that  were  at  hand  even  daring  your  lifetime. 
The  great  age  of  revolutions,  which  was  destined  to 
reform  the  science  of  government,  had  not  then  arrived. 
We  were  only  beginning  to  see  our  way  clear  a  little,  by 
the  twilight  that  was  just  anoouncing  it  We  had  not 
then  had  the  benefit  of  your  example,  my  dear  Doctor, 
and  that  of  your  countrymen,  to  correct  our  theories. 
Although  most  of  my  remarks  on  the  British  constitatioii 
are  substantially  correct,  I  should  iftill  qualify  them  coa- 
siderably,  and  state  some  of  them  in  different  language, 
if  I  Were  to  write  them  over  again. 

fbanklIn. 

Among  the  pomts  susceptible  of  qualification  you 
would  perhaps  include  the  introductory  remark,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  theorise  on  the  forms  of  government  most 
favourable  to  liberty,  since  the  problem  has  been  resolved 
in  practice  by  the  British  constitution.  This  condusioiii 
my  dear  President,  seems  to  be  a  little  unphilosophioaL 
The  most  that  could  be  said  with  propriety  on  the 
strength  of  one  example  would  seem  to  be  that  liberty  is 
compatible  with  this  form  of  government.  No  genend 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  safety  from  a  single 
instance.  If  the  English  are  free,  it  may  perhaps  be  in 
spite  of  their  form  of  government :  and  this  is  even  inti- 
mated by  yourself  in  another  passage  of  your  woiks. 
where  you  observe,  that  the  government  of  England  is  a 
republic  masked  under  the  forms  of  ^  monsurchy.  Here 
you  mean  to  state  that  the  form  of  this  government  not 
only  does  not  represent  the  substance,  bat  is  even  ooa* 
trary  to  its  character:  and  as  the  substance  ia  yoHi 
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opinion  is  liberty,  the  form  is  not  to  be  regturded  as  the 
perfeot  personification  of  liberty,  but  only  as  an  accident 
net  incompatible  with  its  existence. 

MONTESQUIEU* 

Why,  Doctor,  this  was  rather  a  manner  of  expression 
and  not  to  be  taken  quite  in  earnest.  Yon  know  my 
taste  for  quaint  and  fantastic  forms  of  language.  I 
merely  meant  to  be  understood,  that  as  the  English 
nation  furnished  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  enjoyment  of  practical  liberty,  the  forms  in  use  there 
most  be  of  great  weight  in  illustrating  the  theory  of  the 
subject  I  committed  a  more  substantial  error  in  stating 
as  the  principle  of  English  liberty,  and  of  the  British 
constitution,  the  existence  of  three  distinct  powers  in  the 
administration,  engaged  by  their  nature  in  perpetual  con- 
flict Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  possibly  be 
permanent ;  and  would  produce,  while  it  lasted,  nothing 
hot  disorder.  In  fact,  it  never  has  existed  in  England. 
The  establishment  of  the  British  constitution  dates  from 
ttie  year  1688.  Since  that  period  the  three  branches  of 
government  have  always  acted  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
have  rarely  exercised  even  their  constitutional  veto  upon 
each  others  proceedings.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  of 
a  law  being  negatived  by  the  king,  or  a  bill  that  had 
passed  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  being  thrown  out 
by  the  other  for  political  reasons.  This  harmony  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  British  constitution 
and  its  great  excellence,  as  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
it  provides  for  the  distribution  of  property  is  its  great 
defect.  Without  this  hahnony  the  constitution  would 
not  exist  in  tranquilHty  a  moment ;  nor  exist  at  all  for  any 
length  of  time.  You  see  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  my 
errors  where  I  have  obtained  new  light.  In  considering 
a  necessary  discord  of  its  principal  comp<ment  parts  as 
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the  essential  ingredient  and  great  excellence  of  the  Brit* 
ish  constitution,  I  made  a  two-fold  mistake ;  first  in  sup- 
posing a  state  of  facts  directly  contrary  to  the  reality,  and 
secondly,  as  was  very  natural,  in  accounting  for  my  false 
facts  upon  false  principles. 

FRANKLIN. 

Your  candour,  my  dear  President,  in  admitting  these 
errors  does  you  honour,  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with  yoa 
in  your  present  opinion.  Tn  fact,  the  reasoning  in  yoor 
work  upon  this  subject,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  was 
never  to  my  mind  quite  satisfactory.  You  observe  that  of 
the  three  conflicting  powers  each  by  its  nature  checks  tbe 
others  and  annuls  their  operations ;  that  the  natural  result 
would  be  inaction,  or  the  stoppage  of  the  |)oliticai  machine; 
but  that  the  machine  must  go  on  by  the  necessary  movement 
of  things  and  that  therefore  the  parts  must  go  on  in  concert 
At  best  this  reasoning  is  too  figurative  to  serve  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  illustration ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
correct  in  substance.  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  shew 
that  things  whose  operations  contradict  each  other  most 
therefore  by  the  necessary  movement  of  nature  go  on  in 
concert,  or  that  there  exists  any  necessity  which  would 
force  a  machine  constructed  of  such  elements  to  go  on  at 
all.  The  action  of  conflicting  elements  upon  each  other 
tends  to  mutual  destruction ;  and  this  would  be  the  case 
here.  If  the  elements  of  a  government  are  really  con- 
flicting in  their  nature,  it  must  be  because  they  represent 
great  and  opposite  interests,  existing  in  the  nation,  and 
of  which  they  are  the  organs.  Will  the  opposition  of 
these  interests  be  neutralized  by  bringing  them  immedi* 
ately  into  each  other's  presence,  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  battle  ?  It  is  obvious  that  a  state  in 
which  there  exists  such  a  clashing  of  interest  can  never 
be  tranquil  under  any  form  of  administration ;  and  one 
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which  brought  the  parties  into  immediate  contact  would 
inflame  their  animosities,  instead  of  appeasing  them. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Since  then  we  are  agreed  that  the  principle  of  the 
British  constitution  does  not  lie  in  the  balance  of  three 
conflicting  powers,  as  is  commonly  thought,  in  what  do 
you  suppose  it  to  consist  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

It  would  be  impossible,  ray  dear  President,  to  deflue  it 
with  more  exactness  and  precision,  than  you  have  done 
yourself  in  the  short  passage  I  have  already  quoted  from 
the  earliest,  and,  I  say  it  without  disparagement  to  your 
later  and  graver  productions,  the  best  of  your  works.  The 
British  government  is  a  republic,  disguised  under  the 
form  of  a  monarchy.  It  is  the  essential  principle  of  this 
government  that  the  sovereign  power,  which  is  exercised 
ostensibly  by  king,  lords  and  commons,  is  possessed  in 
reality  by  the  third  of  these  branches,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Do  you  conceive  then  that  the  king  and  the  house  of 
peers  have  no  influeace  in  the  government  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  influence  as  the  possessors  of 
hereditary  titles,  and  their  influence  as  great  proprietors. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view  their  weight  is  very  consider- 
able, since  their  possessions  are  very  large.  In  the 
former,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  an  order  of  nobles, 
or  an  hereditary  magistracy,  their  influence  is  altogether 
nnll.     Considered  as  an  order  of  nobles,  they  have  no 
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exclnsive  privileges  worth  mentioning,  either  positifa  or 
negative.  When  viewed  as  an  hereditary  magistracy 
composed  of  the  king,  who  must  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocmcy,  and  the  house  of  peers,  their  influ- 
ence, though  ostensibly  greater,  is  in  substance  equally 
unimportant.  The  personal  nullity  of  the  king  has  long 
been  formally  recognized  in  principle.  To  say  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  king 
can  do  nothing.  The  institution  of  the  royal  office  on 
this  footing  is  only  a  mode  of  regulating  the  appointment 
of  the  actual  executive  officers,  called  the  ministers.  It 
is  a  mode  which  certainly  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as 
its  mischiefs,  but  upon  the  whole,  is  not  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  hit  upon.  The  king,  however,  in  his  nomi- 
nations is  only  an  indirect  organ  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  has  no^ersonal  voice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  house  of  lords  is  a  mere  pageant,  or  at  most  another 
house  of  commons  quite  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
first 

But  in  every  country  effective  power  is  attached  to 
the  possession  of  property.  Where  property  is  equally 
divided  among  the  members  of  a  society,  political  power 
is  also  equally  divided,  and  the  government  is  in  sub- 
stance democratic.  Where  property  is  very  unequally 
divided,  and  a  great  proportion  of  it  centers  in  a  few 
hands,  the  political  power  is  divided  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  government  is  aristocratic.  In  England,  property 
is  not  so  unequally  divided  as  in  some  countries,  al- 
though much  more  so  than  in  others.  As  far  as  there 
may  be  said  to  exist  a  real  aristocracy,  it  coincides  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  nominal  one ;  since  the 
hereditary  nobles  are  among  the  largest  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  some  countries,  however,  in  which 
the  coincidence  is  much  more  complete.  'Hie  whole 
property  of  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  belongs  to  a  small 
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dass  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  also  exercise  the  political 
power.  Let  this  property  be  transferred  to  other  hands, 
and  how  long  do  you  think  these  emperors,  barons,  and 
boyars  would  retaki  their  present  influence  abroad  or  at 
home  ?  In  Austria  the  state  of  circumstances  is  nearly 
the  same. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  in  attrib- 
uting  the  establishment  of  hereditary  ranks,  titles,  and 
xnagistracies  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  certain  individ- 
xaila  distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  and  honours,  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  people,  you  have  exactly  inverted  the 
natural  order  of  causes  and  effects.  Wealth  is  the  real 
esaence  of  aristocracy,  and  itself  afibrds  security  to  rank 
and  titles.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  rank  and  titles  could 
not  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
wealth.  * 

MONTESQUIEU. 

True,  Doctor,  the  rank  and  titles  are  only  the  formal 
expression  of  the  real  state  of  things  that  constitutes 
aristocracy,  which  is  the  concentration  of  large  estates 
in  a  few  hands,  and  the  connexion  of  political  power 
trith  the  possession  of  them.  To  what  then  do  yon 
attribute  the  existence  of  this  phenomenon?  Do  you 
regard  it  as  a  voluntary  institution,  or  as  a  necessary 
eonsequence  of  the  progress  of  society  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  property  is  the  principal 
element  of  political  power,  and  the  one  by  means  of 
which  all  the  other  elements  must  produce  their  effect 
It  is  impossible  that  power  can  exist  in  any  other  hands 
Ann  in  those  of  the  proprietora.  With  such  a  distribu* 
tion  of  property  for  example,  as  now  exists  in  Russia,  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  government  should 
be  other  than  it  is.     The  names  and  titles  under  which 
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the  power  is  exercised,  though  sometimes  mistaken  ibr 
the  substantial  tenure  by  which  it  is  possessed,  are  ia 
fact  of  no  importance  whatever.  They  are  mere  acces* 
series,  which  naturally  accompany  the  principaL  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  aristocracy,  therefore,  the  only  * 
question  of  importance  is,  whence  arose  in  most  coun- 
tries the  great  inequality  which  we  observe  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  ? 

This  inequality  is  often  attributed  to  the  differences 
made  by  nature  between  the  gifts  and  talents  of  different 
individuals.  Of  the  members  of  society  who  live  by 
manual  labour,  the  strongest,  the  most  active,  the  most 
industrious,  and  the  most  prudent,  must  in  the  end  be- 
come the  richest.  The  varieties  of  intellect  are  not  lest 
remarkable,  and  would  produce  still  greater  and  still 
more  marked  varieties  of  condition.  We  must,  therefore, 
recur  to  this  difference  of  natural  powers,  as  being  the 
only  original  inequality,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity  as 
containing  the  germ  of  all  future  ones.  Bat  we  are  net 
to  suppose  that  it  will,  therefore,  under  all  circamstanees, 
and  in  every  state  of  society  produce  the  same  effects 
that  we  observe  in  the  societies  now  existing,  or  tbpt 
it  wonld  lead  necessarily  to  any  unjust  or  oppreeaiTe 
institutions.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  society  in  # 
state  of  civilization  similar  to  that  of  the  European 
nations,  and  in  which  property  is  pretty  equally  divided. 
Such  a  supposition  cannot  be  treated  as  chimerical,  be- 
cause it  is  actually  riealised  in  the  United  States.  What 
then  in  such  a  community  will  be  the  result  of  the  ine- 
qualities of  natural  powers  ?  An  individual  of  anperioc 
skill  in  any  of  the  departments  of  manual  and  mechan- 
ical labor  will  become  richer  than  his  oonurades.  WlMt 
follows?  His  property  is  divided  among  his  children ;  bia 
skill  goes  to  his  ablest  journeyman  and  the  eqnaMty  ^hit 
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was  broken  is  restored.  An  individual  of  superior  intel- 
lect acquires  a  commanding  influence,  by  great  achieve- 
ments in  civil  or  military  life,  and  amasses  a  large  estate. 
What  follows  ?  At  his  death  his  estate  is  divided  among 
his  children;  his  influence  passes  to  his  successor  in 
talent,  and  the  equality  that  was  broken  is  restored. 
Hence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  unjust,  oppressive  and 
permanent  inequaUties  that  we  see  in  some  countries  on 
this  principle  of  the  original  variety  of  corporal  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  we  must  suppose  it  to  operate  at  an  early 
and  less  civilized  state  of  society.  When  a  horde  of 
barbarians  invade  a  neighbouring  country,  they  divide  the 
property  among  them,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  This  is  the  historical  origin  of  the  present 
division  of  property  in  Europe,  and  if  we  did  not  know 
it  to  be  so  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  dictate  of 
nature  that  all  the  children  should  share  equally  in  the 
property  of  the  father  at  his  decease.  By  this  process 
the  greatest  temporary  inequality  would  be  gradually 
mitigated  and  in  no  great  length  of  time  completely 
destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  procure 
t  permanent  inequality,  that  the  unjust  and  revolting 
regnlation  should  be  established,  that  gives  the  whole 
estate  to  one  of  the  children.  This  regulation  alone,  in 
any  state  of  society,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  be  capable 
in  the  end  of  creating  a  great  and  permanent  inequality, 
because  the  great  estates  which  cannot  be  divided  may 
yet  accumulate.  If,  therefore,  violence  and  conquest  are 
the  original  causes  of  the  great  inequality  of  fortune  in 
modem  Europe,  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture  was  the 
means  of  fastening  it  on  society.  Without  this  law,  it 
most  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  with  this  law  i% 
woold  soon  r^tufn  were  it  in  any  way  abolished. 
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MONTESQUIEU* 

Since  this  aristocratic  inequality  of  fortune  exists  in 
England,  is  not  there  in  reality  the  conflict  of  interest 
between  difierent  portions  of  society  supposed  in  my 
remarks  on  the  British  Constitution  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  President,  the  conflict  you  suppose 
is  between  the  different  branches  which  make  up  the 
formal  administration  of  the  government,  and  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  always  acted  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  being  in  fact  only  so  many  different  representa* 
tions  of  the  same  interest,  and  moved  by  the  same  spirit; 
having,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  a  little  variety  in  tone, 
but  being  essentially  in  harmony.     If  your  idea  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  were  founded  upon  the  relation  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  labourers,  the  two  branches  ought 
on   the   contrary  to  represent  these    different  classes. 
Supposing  that  there  is  an  opposition   of  interest  be- 
tween these  classes,  the  conflict  is    not  between  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  government,  but  between  that 
part  of  the  nation  represented  by  the  government,  and 
another  part  not  represented  by  it,  and  having  no  share 
in  it.     The  conflict,  therefore,  would  be  a  civil  war.    Bat 
the  tiiith  is,  that  there  is  no  such  opposition  of  interest  be* 
tween  the  classes  of  proprietors  and  labourers.     Their 
interest,  instead  of  being  separate,  is  the  same,  and  their 
intercourse  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices.     The 
labourer  sees  nothing  in  the  proprietor  but  a  munificent 
benefactor,  who  affords  him  the  means  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment    The  proprietor,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the 
labourer  a  useful  assistant  in  enabling  him  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  his  wealth  and  to  gratify  his  wishes.     Neither 
rich  nor  poor  have  the  disposition  to  recur  at  every  turn 
to  the  original  principles  of  the  distribution  of  property. 
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The  natural  conflict,  therefore,  is  not  between  these  classes, 
but  between  different  portions  of  the  proprietors,  whose 
accidental  interests  may  happen  to  cross  and  who  go  up 
to  battle  against  each  other,  each  attended  by  his  own 
clients. 

To  recur  then  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  I 
should  consider  the  British  government,  though  in  form  a 
monarchy^  as  in  substance  a  republic,  because  the  effect- 
ive power  belongs  in  reality  to  the  commons  or  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  and  as  an  aristocratic  republic,  or 
one  in  which  there  is  a  great  established  inequality  in 
tlie  distribution  of  property,  in  distinction  from  demo- 
cratic republics,  in  which  property  is  very  equally  divided. 
Of  the  latter  class  is  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
France,  though  in  form  a  monarchy,  is  also  in  substance 
a  democratic  republic.  From  the  recency  of  its  institu- 
tions, however,  the  substance  has  not  yet  obtained  domin- 
ion over  the  form.  In  France  the  effective  power  belongs 
to  the  deputies,  which  makes  it  a  republic,  and  property  is 
very  equally  divided,  which  makes  it  democratic.  Every 
thing,  however,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  lead- 
ing principles  x>f  the  administration  of  government  and  of 
the  division  of  property  are  daily  called  in  question :  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  predict  with  confidence  today,  what 
will  be  the  state  of  things  tomorrow.  I  speak  of  things 
«8  thev  now  exist. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  in  practice  the  principal 
difference  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  repub- 
lic? Or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  public 
welfare  respectively,  of  an  equal  and  an  unequal  division 
of  property  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

The  welfhre  of  the  individuals  that  compose  a  society 
consists  in    having  within  their  reach  the  meany   of 
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enjoyment,  and  in  being  protected  in  the  possession  of 
them  by  the  government.  In  both  these  particulars  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  (^ 
a  general  equality  and  mediocrity  of  fortune,  because  it 
is  by  these  that  the  means  of  happiness  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  a  society  of  any  given  extent.  An  absolute 
equality  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  :  but  where  an 
artificial  inequality  is  not  introduced  and  supported  by 
law ;  where  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  regular  operation  of 
the  law  to  resolve  all  the  accumulations  of  wealth  that 
result  from  superior  talents  and  industry,  the  largest 
proprietors  will  not  be  removed  above  the  necessity  or 
above  the  habit  of  devoting  their  time  and  thoughts  to 
useful  objects,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society  will  be 
higher  in  the  social  scale  and  consequently  more  respect- 
able. The  happiness  of  both  classes  will  be  promoted 
By  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  existing  in  Eu- 
rope, all  the  members  of  society  are  placed  in  a  false  and 
consequently  in  an  unpleasant  position.  The  happiness 
of  the  rich  is  so  far  from  being  augmented  by  the  vast 
masses  of  wealth,  placed  at  their  disposition,  that  the 
immediate  and,  on  general  principles,  the  necessary 
result  of  their  situation  is  the  want  of  those  moral 
dispositions,  which  are  essential  to  happiness.  With 
them  a  healthy  and  natural  development  of  the  intellect 
is  almost  impossible.  They  are  either  abandoned  to 
sensual  excesses,  or  running  wild  after  vain  chimeras  of 
greatness  and  glory,  perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  every 
thing  within  their  reach.  Meanwhile  the  existence  of 
the  mass  of  population  is  rendered  more  precarious  and 
diflicult  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inequality.  In  one 
country  they  are  slaves  hardly  superior  in  condition  to  the 
brutes ;  in  another,  they  are  reduced  to  starvation  and 
despair,  at  every  turn  in  the  political  machine. 
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It  has  been  argued  by  some  as  an  objection  against  an 
equal  division  of  property,  that  it  tends  to  check  popula- 
tion»  and  by  others  that  it  tends  to  increase  it  to  excess. 
As  these  objections  contradict  each  other,  they  cannot 
both  be  true ;  but  supposing  the  truth  of  either,  it  will 
admit  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  If  a  general  equality 
of  fortune  has  a  tendency  to  check  population,  it  is  by 
increasing  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  the  influ« 
ence  of  that  moral  restraint  so  much  recommended  by 
political  economists.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  redundant 
population  considered  as  an  evil,  can  only  be  meftnt  an 
unnatural  proportion  of  that  class  of  society,  which  is 
either  suffering  from  actual  want,  or  borders  most  nearly 
on  this  condition,  and  is  exposed  to  be  reduced  to  it,  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  nature  or  of  politics.  But  this  class  is 
numerically  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  where  the  equal  distribution  of  property  is 
encouraged,  and  in  fact  could  hardly  exist  in  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  objection,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  has  a 
foundation  in  fact,  can  only  mean,  that  the  tendency  of 
such  a  system  is  to  produce  a  general  augmentation  of 
numbers  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  tends  then,  in  any 
given  extent  of  country,  to  if  ultiply  the  number  of  think- 
ing, and  feeling,  and  happy  beings.  A  strange  objection 
this !  This  limited  extent  of  country,  it  may  be  said, 
will  be  sooner  saturated  with  inhabitants.  But  the  same 
mischief  results  from  any  other  wise  political  institution, 
firom  every  measure  that  tends  to  the  public  welfare, 
ftom  every  act  of  private  virtue.  We  must,  therefore, 
encounter  this  inconvenience,  or  the  government  must  be 
administered  purposely  on  false  and  vicious  principles. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  apparently 
contradictory  assertions  here  stated  as  objections,  are 
both  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  circomstances ; 
and  that,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  true,  instead  of 
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being  objectiont,  they  are  both  reoommeDdations.  In  a 
oountry  thinly  covered  with  inhabitants,  the  principle  of 
an  equal  division  of  property  among  all  the  childzea 
would  tend  to  increase  the  population;  but  when  the 
number  of  inhabitants  had  arrived  to  such  a  height  at 
not  to  admit  advantageously  the  greatest  possible  aug- 
mentation, the  same  principle  would  tend  to  keep  it  witliiik 
bounds,  by  increasing  the  influence  of  prudential  consid- 
erations on  the  minds  of  the  eommnnity.  An  ipdividual 
with  a  small  fortime,  and  the  expectation  of  increasing  it 
by  temperance  and  industry,  will  be  more  thoughtful  for 
the  morrow,  than  one  who  has  nothing  either  in  posses-; 
sion  or  expectancy. 

Consider  now  the  eflect  upon  society  of  the  principle 
we  are  considering,  in  a  poUtical  point  of  view,  that  is, 
in  regard  to  the  security  with  which  individuals  enjoy  the 
means  of  happiness  within  their  possessicm.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  more 
stability  in  an  aristocratic  system ; — in  other  words^  that  a 
general  equality  of  fortune  creates  a  tendency  to  tumult 
among  the  people,  and  instability  in  the  government 
Let  us  analyse  this  idea.  In  every  popular  commotioa, 
there  must  be  one  or  more  leaders  and  a  mass  of  followers. 
What  is  required  for  the  first  character  to  make  it  in  any 
degree  important  or  dangerous?  A  great  command  at 
means  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  What  for  the 
second  ?  A  numerous  class  among  the  people,  of  doubtful 
or  desperate  fortunes.  Into  which  of  the  systems  we  are 
considering  do  these  elements  enter  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion  ?  So  far  is  the  objection  from  being  true,  that  the 
reverse  is  self-evident  upon  the  slightest  consideration. 

These  conclusions  might  be  strengthened  by  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  nations  in  which  an  aristocratic  system 
has  prevailed.  We  find  in  all  a  constant  succession  of 
internal  tumults,  foreign  waTs  and  pubHc  misery.     It 
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w<mld  be  wrong  however  to  attribute  all  the  fniseries* 
whieh  deform  the  historical  records  of  the  world,  merely 
to  fhese  institutions.  Tumult  and  blood-shed  are  the 
oatnral  symptoms  and  fhiits  of  barbarous  timea  Excess- 
ire  and  artificial  inequality  of  fortune  is  not  so  much  the 
tsiigin  of  these  commotions,  as  another  product  of  the 
same  eauses.  Hence  I  have  mther  established  ths 
•Qperior  advantages  of  equality  of  fortune,  by  general 
reaacming,  than  by  appealing  to  the  miseries  which 
attended  an  opposite  system  in  the  ancient  republics,  and 
in  the  feudal  states  of  modern  Europe  up  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  internal  bitterness 
resulting  from  this  anjust  distinction,  tends  more  than 
any  other  cause,  to  perpetuate  the  barbarity  which  first 
gave  rise  to  it. 

MONTCSQUIEtT. 

If  then  the  democratic  system  of  geneml  equality  in 
foftnne  is  so  decidedly  prefemble  to  the  opposite,  it 
wonld  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  nation,  in  which  the 
kilter  exists,  to  abandon  it  at  once  and  to  introduce  the 
fomier. 

FRANKLIN. 

In  this  respect,  my  dear  President,  as  in  most  others, 
very  little  can  be  done  to  assist  the  operation  of  general 
eauses  or  to  expedite  their  slow  and  certain  results.  So- 
deties,  like  individuals,  are  machines  in  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  the  only  sure  and  safe  reformer  is  time. 
Where  a  constituted  aristocracy  really  exists,  it  is  natu« 
ral  and  necessary  that  it  should  exercise  the  political 
power.  The  horse  would  as  soon  think  of  riding  the 
man,  as  the  Russian  peasant  undertake  to  govern  his 
lord.  Before  this  state  of  things  can  change,  a  spirit  of 
impievement  must  grow  up  among  the  rich,  and  must 
dMW  ilaelf  in  eft>rts  to  eflTeot  a  gradual  ameliomtion  in 
4m^  eottditiofi  of  (he  poor,    l^oir  industry  must  bo 
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enoouraged,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  property 
in  the  fruits  of  it  By  this  means  the  poorer  classes  irill 
gradually  acquire  a  degree  of  consistency  and  importance 
in  the  state.  When  this  course  of  improvement  has  com- 
menced, the  revolution  has  begun,  and,  if  favored  by  dr- 
eumstances,  will  continue  in  a  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress to  its  final  consummation  in  a  general  equality  of 
property,  and  consequently  of  political  power.  The 
attempts  that  may  be  made  by  individuals  to  hasten  or 
impede  this  progress  are  quite  as  likely  to  counteract  as 
to  assist  the  views  of  their  authors.  They  are  generally 
the  result  of  passions,  and  therefore  probably  ill-contrived: 
or  if  predicated  on  principles,  the  principle  supposed  is 
as  likely  to  be  false  as  true,  for  practical  politicians  are  I 
not  in  general  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  their 
views  on  the  theory  of  government  When  the  prepon- 
derance of  property  has  passed  from  the  aristocracy  to 
the  people,  the  revolution  is  in  substance  accomplished. 
The  people  have  then  in  reality  the  greater  share  of 
political  power.  It  will  depend  upon  accident  whether 
in  the  farther  progress  of  events  the  form  of  aristocracy 
disappears  entirely,  or  whether  it  is  preserved  in  the 
state  as  a  nominal  institution,  as  it  has  been  in  England 
and  France.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  after  the 
substance  has  passed  away  from  it,  the  form  itself  must 
gradually  cease  to  be  valued,  and  finally  disappear.  Any 
attempt  that  may  be  made, —  and  at  the  present  moment 
such  an  attempt  seems  to  be  making  in  France, —  to  give 
the  formal  aristocracy,  possessing  an  inferior  portion  of 
the  property,  a  superior  share  of  the  power,  can  only  aid 
in  reaction.  At  what  period  in  this  course  of  improve- 
ment representative  assemblies  shall  be  introduced,-^  at 
.what  period  the  magistrates  shall  cease  to  be  hereditary,-* 
Are  points  of  immaterial  importaiice.  The  essential  point 
is  the  general  difiusion  of  property,  and  with  it  of  ednca- 
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tioii,  secarity,  and  happiness  among  all  classes.  The 
introdaction  of  representative  assemblies  and  of  elective 
magistrates  is  an  indication  that  such  a  state  of  things 
exists.  These  are  its  natural  effects,  because  they  are 
conformable  to  reason  and  therefore  must  eventually  find 
their  place  in  a  system  founded  on  that  basis.  Where 
the  snbstance  exists,  the  form  will  not  long  be  wanting, 
and  in  the  meantime  where  the  substance  is  enjoyed,  the 
absence  of  the  form  will  not  be  much  felt. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  delicate  points  in  a  repre- 
sentative government  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  the 
delegates  of  the  people  shall  be  chosen,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  one,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  less  uniformity 
among  the  different  governments  organized  on  this  system. 
In  the  United  States  all  the  citizens  of  legal  age  paying 
the  smallest  tax,  and  even  in  most  of  the  states  without 
this  qualification,  are  admitted  to  vote  in  all  the  elections. 
In  Spain,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  the  right  of 
sufi&age  is  equally  extensive.  In  France  it  is  restricted 
to  a  very  small  number  of  citizens,  designated  according 
to  general  principles  of  qualification.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  also  much  restricted,  but  is  exercised  in  different 
places  on  different  principles,  and  is  treated  as  a  personal 
property  instead  of  a  political  right.  The  new  constitutions 
in  Grermany  are  arranged  in  part  on  the  same  principle. 
In  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Slates,  the 
representatives  are  elected  by  a  direct  choice.  In  France 
the  same  principle  exists  under  the  present  law,  but 
according  to  the  law  proposed  the  choice  is  to  be  made  at 
two  degrees.  It  is  made  at  two  degrees  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  at  three  in  Spain.  The  qualifications  of  the 
deputies  and  the  times  for  which  they  are  chosen  are 
equally  various  in  different  countries.     Among  the  vast 
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multitadeof  actual  or  possible  forms  it  mast  be  not  t 
little  embarrassing  for  a  law-giver  to  determine  which  it 
best  in  itself  or  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  hit 
nation. 

FRANKLIN. 

If  the  value  of  a  representative  government,  my  dear 
President,  depended  upon  a  correct  choice  from  among 
this  multitude  of  forms,  or  upon  the  success  of  an  srti- 
ficial  combination  of  them  according  to  particular  locsl 
and  political  circumstances,  its  utility  would  be  extremely 
questionable.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  of  arriving 
at  any  considerable  degree  of  exactness  in  such  calcula- 
tions. The  truth  is,  that  where  the  representative  prin- 
ciple is  introduced,  the  form  in  which  the  elections  sre 
made  is  altogether  indiflerent  The  result  will  bathe 
same,  whether  they  are  made  by  a  small  or  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  citizens,  by  the  rich  or  the  poor,  onthf 
same  or  on  various  principles,  at  one  degree,  at  two,  or 
at  three.  The  same  individuals  will  in  fact  be  designated 
by  all  these  different  methods.  The  number  of  peisoni 
to  whom  the  confidence  of  the  public  attaches  itself  is 
not  very  great :  and  every  form  of  election  that  can  be 
indicated  is  only  another  mode  of  proclaiming  them. 
What  form  of  election,  for  example,  would  have  failed  to 
place  Pitt  and  Fox  at  the  head  of  their  respective  pap 
ties  in  parliament  daring  the  controversies  of  the  French 
revolution?  The  formal  influence  given  to  property  is 
unimportant.  Property  has  not  the  less  weight  in  reality 
for  being  without  it  in  form.  What  matters  it  to  the 
rich  man  whether  he  is  by  law  the  only  voter  in  his 
county,  or  whether  his  tenants  and  his  laborers  have  the 
same  privilege  ?  In  one  case  he  expresses  his  opinion 
by  a  single  vote, —  in  the  other  by  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  number  of  the  deliberative  bodies  is  equally 
unimportant  with  the  details  of  their  compositioo,  al- 
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though  a  point  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  of  the  first 
oonsequence.  It  is  a  very  commonly  received  notion 
that  the  legislature  must  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
or  the  state  will  certainly  go  to  ruin.  This  notion  is  a 
part  of  the  chimerical  system  of  mixed  government  The 
legislative  power,  according  to  this  system,  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  in  order  to  form  with  the  executive  the 
balance  upon  which  the  public  safety  is  supposed  to 
depend.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  supposed 
balance  is  chimerical  in  theory  and  impossible  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  in  England, 
which  has  been  quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  instance 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect.  This  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  a  double  legislature  of  course  falls  of 
itself;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  any  advantage  in  submit- 
ting the  same  propositions  to  the  consideration  of  two  or 
more  deliberative  bodies  in  succession,  representing  the 
same  interests  and  composed  of  the  same  materials.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  where  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tution is  to  be  organized,  the  plan  of  a  single  legislative 
body  is  preferable.  This  has  been  adopted  in  Spain,  and 
I  should  consider  it  a  real  advantage,  although  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  Mr.  de  Pradt,  for 
example,  have  denounced  this  provision  as  a  radical  and 
fiital  fetult,  and  have  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  country  as 
the  consequence  of  it,  unless  it  should  be  corrected  in 
season. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  constitutions  both 
of  the  general  government  and  of  the  individual  states 
are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  organized  upon  the 
principle  of  a  double  legislative  body;  and  yet  this  was 
a  country  in  which  the  political  constitutions  were  en- 
tirely of  new  construction,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
^sristing  aristocracy  to  plead  the  right  of  prescription: 

34* 
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and  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  had,  I  believe,  so 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  direction  of  the  pnblic  eooaeils. 

FRANKLIN. 

In  the  United  States,  the  introdaction  of  legislatoies 
consisting  of  two  branches  was  in  part  a  homage  to  tbs 
existing  forms  of  government  established  before  the 
revolution,  and  which  then  had  an  important  meaaing. 
The  assembly  then  represented  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  council  assisted  the  governor  in  exercising 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  Having  sneceeded 
in  securing  the  reality  of  independence  it  was  tho&ght 
expedient  that  as  little  innovation  as  possible  should  bo 
made  in  the  forms  of  legislation  and  administration.  AnA 
this  was  no  doubt  judicious.  Other  reasons,  however,  of 
a  more  questionable  character  had  their  influence  in 
producing  this  effect  Many  of  our  leading  statesmen 
entertained  the  common  notion  that  a  free  government 
can  only  be  maintained  by  a  perpetual  intestine  conflict 
of  its  constituent  parts,  and  they  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  organize  in  every  state  the  matenaU  for 
such  a  conflict.  Had  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
authorized  them  to  act  up  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
ideas,  they  would  perhaps  have  introduced  €ia  hereditary 
magistracy  as  the  most  suitable  element  to  compose  one 
of  the  parties  to  this  struggle.  This  measure  was  known 
to  be  entirely  repugnant  to  general  notions,  and  was 
never  proposed;  although  it  is  understood  that  it  was 
honestly  considered  in  private  by  some  of  the  leading 
men  as  the  most  expedient  course.  To  make,  howavett 
at  least  some  approach  to  the  desirable  object  6[  aa 
organized  civil  war,  it  was  concluded  to  institute  a  tetend 
popular  branch,  chosen  in  a  manner  somewhat  differeat 
from  the  first,  and  supposed  to  be  superior  to  it  in  dignity. 
Fprtnnately  the  force  of  oircumstaaees  bat  ooonteimotid 
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the  miachief  that  might  have  resulted  from  this  measure. 
The  second  representation  as  well  as  the  first  has  proved 
in  practice  to  be  an  entirely  popular  body,  and  no  appear* 
ance  has  been  exhibited  of  this  conflict  of  interests, 
which  had  it  really  occurred,  as  the  authors  of  the  plan 
predicted,  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  The 
only  inconvenience  attending  the  doable  legislatures  in 
the  United  States  is,  that  they  are  an  expensive  and 
inconvenient  manner  of  preventing  precipitate  decisions, — 
an  object  that  might  be  effected  to  the  same  extent  by 
any  simple  regulation  of  the  manner  of  debating. 

The  senate  of  the  United  States  stands  on  somewhat 
diflbreUt  ground.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
atatte  has  been  retained  for  certain  purposes^  it  seeme 
not  improper  that  they  should  have  some  share  in  legisla* 
tioa  in  this  capacity,  and  of  course  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  important  consequence  has  resulted 
fiom  the  existence  of  the  senate  regarded  in  this  point  of 
view. 

As  to  the  part  taken  by  myself  in  the  institution  of 
these  governments,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  formation  ^ 
of  which  I  had  the  principal  share,  was  organized  at  first 
on  the  plan  of  a  single  representative  body.  The  state 
hai  since  yielded  to  a  spirit  of  imitation  and  adopted  a 
senate,  in  order  to  be  in  the  faehion.  The  new  states, 
which  have  since  been  admitted,  have  universally  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  British  constitution ; — allow 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  for 
aft  explanation  of  a  passage  in  your  remarks  upon  this 
sutgeet,  in  which  you  state  the  probable  cause  of  its 
ultimate  destruction.  You  say  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  have  fallen,  England  will  also  lose  her  liberties 
and  perish;  and  that  this  will  happen,  when  the  legisla* 
tiM  pewier  shall  beeooie  mor^  corrupt  than  the  executive. 
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If  yoQ  mean  to  predict  that  the  executive  power  may  be 
able  at  some  future  period  to  make  use  of  the  legislative^ 
to  serve  its  corrupt  views  and  thus  deprive  the  people  of 
their  liberties,  the  state  of  things  would  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  you  suppose,  since  the  exec- 
utive power  would  be  more  corrupt  than  the  legislativer-* 
the  seducer  being  generally  regarded  as  more  cormpt 
than  the  seduced. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

I  did  not  intend  in  this  phrase  to  apply  the  word  cor* 
rupt  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  exercisiog 
these  powers  respectively,  but  to  the  essential  principle 
of  the  powers  themselves ;  and  the  remark  must  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
that  the  healthy  action  of  the  British  constitution  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  steady  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers.  Now  the  ability  of 
these  powers  to  perform  the  functions  belonging  to  them 
depends  principally  on  the  situation  of  the  society,  and 
not  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  that  exer- 
cise them.  If  by  a  change  of  circumstances  the  principle 
of  the  legislative  power  is  corrupted,  and  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  exercise  its  functions  vigorously,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  principle  of  the  execative  power  has  been 
invigorated,  the  supposed  balance  will  be  lost,  withoat 
any  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  in  office 
or  in  parliament.  It  has  long  been  imagined  by  a  great 
part  of  the  British  statesmen,  that  this  was  the  principal 
danger  to  which  the  liberties  of  England  were  exposed. 
The  cry  has  long  been  a  popular  one,  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  sap- 
posed  balance  is  a  vain  imagination,  and  of  course  .that 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  the  destmction 
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of  a  thing  which  never  existed.  Since  the  whole 
efiective  power  resides  in  the  popular  body,  its  relative 
importance  cannot  have  been  diminished ;  and  as  the 
other  co*ordinate  branches  of  government  are  distinct 
powers  rather  in  form  than  in  reality,  any  apparent 
increase  in  their  influence  is  in  fact  only  an  increase  in 
the  general  attributions  of  the  government,  resulting 
from  an  increased  action  of  the  society  in  its  poUticaJ 
capacity. 

FBANKLIN. 

This,  my  dear  President,  appears  to  me  the  correct 
opinion.  How  can  the  influence  of  the  crown  have  in- 
creased and  be  increasing,  when  it  is  now  and  always 
has  been  null  ?  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  constitu* 
ticHi  requires  no  reform :  nor  is  there  much  more  consis- 
tency in  the  popular  cry  for  reform  in  the  house  of  com* 
moiis.  The  composition  of  the  house  of  commons- is 
iixegulaTt  but  it  represents  with  sufficient  fairness  the 
property  of  the  country,  which  is  itself  a  pretty  fair 
representation  of  all  the  interests  afiected  by  legislation. 
I  have  remarked  before,  that  the  forms  of  elections  are 
in  a  great  measure  indifierent :  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  house  is  composed  is  well  calculated  to  bring  into  it 
a  great  share  of  talent  and  instniction.  The  demand  for 
reform  proceeds  from  two  descriptions  of  persons.  With 
one  it  is  merely  the  cry  of  distress  for  bread.  With  the 
other  it  means  a  few  slight  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
administration,  which  would  not  affect  in  a  sensible 
degree  the  principles  or  the  operations  of  the  government 
The  principal  defect  of  the  British  constitution  appears 
to  me  to  consist  in  the  unjust  principles  upon  which  it 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  property.  If  landed 
estates  were  placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  other 
descriptions  of  property,  a  blow  would  be  struck  at  the 
root  pt  the  great  inequality  of  fortunes  which  would  then 
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disappear  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  process ;  and  by  the 
same  means  a  steady  and  growing  relief  would  be  applied 
to  the  diseased  state  of  the  population,  since  the  country 
would  then  be  enabled  to  support  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants.  If  in  addition  to  this,  the  various  laws  now 
in  force  prohibiting  and  restmining  industry  and  commerce 
in  so  many  ways,  were  prudently  aud  gradually  repealed, 
so  that  a  healthy  and  natural  relation  might  grow  up  be- 
tween the  demand  for  labour  and  its  supply,  every  thing 
would  have  been  done,  which  is  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, to  restore  the  country  to  its  former  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.  It  would  be  necessary  aAer  this  that  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  or  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
people,  should  be  in  proportion  to  those  paid  by  other 
nations,  or  else  the  capital  of  the  country  would  soon  be 
transferred  to  places  where  it  could  be  employed  to 
greater  advantage ;  and  in  this  point  lies  the  principal 
difficulty  of  the  present  situation  of  England.  Whether 
we  attribute  the  political  measures  of  the  last  thirty  yean 
to  mal-administmtion  or  to  an  unfortunate  necessity,  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  left  Great  Britian  loaded  with 
debt,  as  well  as  covered  with  what  is  called  glory.  The 
interest  at  least  must  be  paid.  This  is  already  an  enor- 
mous charge  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  As  this  evil 
is  common  in  nearly  the  same  extent  to  most  of  the  other 
European  nations,  the  ciTect  is  so  far  neutralized.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  the  political  importance  of  the  country 
must  be  maintained  ;  a  little  island  must  continue  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  world.  Extensive  fleets  and  armies  must  be 
kept  up,  expensive  civil  and  military  establishments  mnst 
be  supported  in  a  thousand  colonies  all  over  the  globe, 
which  return  no  profit-  to  the  nation.  The  balance  of 
power  must  be  regulated  in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  long, 
frequent,  bloody  and  ruinous  wars.  Could  not  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  from  foreign  inva- 
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sion  and  their  happiness  as  far  as  it  depends  on  civil 
institutions  be  secured  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  Of  this  their 
wise  men  must  judge.  If  not,  their  danger  results  from 
their  unfortunate  situation,  from  the  great  disproportion 
between  their  necessary  expenses,  and  the  number  of 
people  that  bear  the  burthen  of  them. 

Meanwhile  my  countrymen  in  the  west  are  prose- 
cuting their  march  in  the  career  of  national  existence, 
blessed  with  liberty  in  its  purest  form,  unincumbered 
with  debt,  an  unlimited  territory  at  command,  and  with 
all  the  enterprise  of  character  and  extent  of  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  these  advantages  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  May  they  long  continue  to 
seek  no  other  glory  than  that  of  being  the  happiest  and 
consequently  the  wisest  of  nations !  Safe  from  foreign 
violence  behind  the  mighty  wall  of  waters,  which  the 
blessing  of  providence  has  interposed  for  their  defence 
between  them  and  Europe,  may  they  abjure  forever  the 
fatal  passion  of  being  feared  and  hated  through  the 
world !  May  their  political  efforts  be  solely  intended  to 
secure  their  own  rights  and  to  establish  the  custom  of 
peace! 

Tu,  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento : 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponebe  morem. 


.r- 

-  J- 
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QftrtH  iWMrim»iitHc,Oiiit«,lltJ 

*  Yonr  hare  made  me  bounce  off  my  chair/  aaid  lady 
Bradshaigh  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  Sir  Chailea  Ghraa* 
dison,  'you  hare  made  me  bounce  oflT  my  chair  witk 
reading  that  two  good  girls  were  in  lore  with  your  heie, 
and  that  he  was  fond  of  both.  I  have  such  despicable 
notions  of  a  divided  love,  that  I  cannot  have  an  idea  how 
a  worthy  object  can  entertain  such  a  thought'  It  is  so 
long  since  we  indalged  ourselves  with  a  reperusal  of  the 
celebrated  work  in  question,  that  we  are  not  able  to  say 
from  our  own  recollection  how  far  her  ladyship's  oensore 
of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  two  enamoradas  ii 
justified  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  code  of  romance,  and 
the  multiplied  reports  of  cases  illustrating  it,  that  occupy  the 
shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries.  But  if  such  was  the 
horror  of  this  sentimental  person  at  the  mere  imagination 
of  a  double  attachment,  what  would  have  been  her  aston- 
ishment and  indignation,  had  Richardson  wound  up  the 
novel,  by  actually  marrying  his  pink  of  moral  perfection  to 
both  the  fair  pretenders  ?  The  least  violent  result  of  sneh 
a  proceeding  would  doubtless  have  been  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  quiet  little  practical  romance,  which 
her  immaculate  ladyship  (  without  disparagement  to  the 
claims  of  good  Mrs.  Richardson  )  was  enacting  in  con- 


«  Tu'Ktao'Lit  OH  la  Dtux  Counim;  Romtt  CUnoit*  tndnit  per  M. 
AM  ttemnMt ;  pr<d4d4 d*iiiie  Mfiioe  ottt  tNict9%iUL DmmW$  iii»w  hi 
i$lBaim§€immi0PBm9f^  iytl    Mkub,    Tiito.    18BI. 
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aaodoa  with  the  ingenioaB  bookseller.  Such,  howeveri  ii 
in  fiu4  the  catastrophe  of  the  Chinese  novel  to  which  we 
are  now  to  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

The  hero  Sa-  YupeJ^  a  yonng  man  far  more  learned  and 
accomplished  than  Sir  Charles,  and  not  less  handsome, 
elegant,  and  virtnooa,  after  running  the  gauntlet  for  the 
space  of  four  volumes,  through  the  long  train  of  cruel  fli* 
thers,  cross  nndes,  eccentric  fortune*teliers,  stupid  rivals, 
and  knowing  chambermaids,  which,  it  seems,  forms  the 
regular  staple  of  an  oriental  as  well  as  an  occidental  nov- 
al;  besides  passing  with  brilliant  success  several  literary 
•xaminatioas,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  poe* 
try;"-«*ltchievemeut8  which  the  heroes  of  our  romanees, 
and,  we  fear  we  may  add,  the  writers  of  them,  would 
piobablyyin  most  eases,  decline  attemptiog, — is  finally 
rewarded  for  his  merit  and  trouble,  with  the  hands  of  the 
two  cousins,  JUnmgiu,  or  Red-Jasper,  and  Lo'MengU, 
Dream^-a-PeartreepWhom  he  espouses  on  the  same  even^ 
ittg,  both  being  by  general  acknowledgment  among  the 
prettiest  and  most  amiable  young  women,  as  well  as  the 
best  poetesses  of  the  Celestial  Empira  We  are  inform 
ed  by  the  translator,  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  singu 
lar  in  this  respect ;  and  that  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
their  heroes  and  heroines,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  is  mth 
er  a  favorite  one  with  the  Chinese  laborers  in  this  seduc 
tive  department  of  the  literary  vineyard. 

Bichardson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  alarm 
ed  by  lady  Bradshaigh's  bouncing,  and  is  reported  ashav 
ing,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extract,  thrown  out  hints  that  polygamy  itself 
was  not  so  bad  a  thing,  as  she  seemed  to  suppose,  *-^  a 
pxittciple  more  lax  than  we  should  have  expected  from 

.  ^  hi  this  and  th«  other  CfaioM^  wordi  introdaeed  in  thjt  artielo,  Ui# 
fewrti  sapi^is  th4  tsdnJb  ottaDy  fifwi  to  thsm  in  gnfUrti ;  «Min«MyU, 
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the  author  of  '  Pamela '  and  '  Clarissa,'  although  we  have 
lately  been  surprised  with  somethiog  of  the  same  kind 
from  so  exemplary  a  character  as  Milton,  —  and  which,  as 
we  understand  the  matter,  is  vicious  as  a  reply  to  her 
ladyship's  objection,  since  the  donblemindedness  of  Sxt 
Charles  must,  on  our  view  of  the  subject,  be  justified,  if 
at  ally  as  an  exception  from  the  general  rule,  and  not  as 
an  example  of  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvioQS 
that  the  question  of  morality  docs  not  come  into  view  in 
reference  to  a  foreign  production,  which  faithfully  repre- 
sents the  manners  of  the  country  where  it  is  written. 
The  fault,  if  there  be  one  in  this  respect,  lies  with  the 
lawgivers  and  moralists  rather  than  the  poets  of  China 

Leaving  this  point,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  the  case, 
we  may  inquire  with  propriety,  which  of  the  two  systems 
is  preferable  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  machinery,  and 
whether  the  plan  of  allowing  two  heroines  to  a  hero,  be 
equally  judicious, —  considering  merely  the  effect  of  the 
novel  as  a  work  of  art, —  with  that  of  confining  him  to  one, 
according  to  the  uniform  and  immemorial  practice  of  the 
western  world.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  denoue- 
ment of  a  story  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  fa- 
ble to  manage.  Dryden,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
was  reduced  to  such  distress  on  this  point,  that  he  is 
known  to  have  bestowed,  in  the  bitterness  V>f  his  soul, 
repeated  imprecations  on  the  man  who  invented  fifth  acts; 
and  such  has  been  of  late  the  great  demand  for  new  nov- 
els, that  the  dealers  in  this  article  are  evidently  reduced 
to  their  wits*  ends  for  catastrophes.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
complains  loudly  of  the  straits  to  which  he  is  driven,  for 
means  to  disentangle  his  plots ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
some  of  his  productions  do  but  too  strongly  corroborate 
the  statement.  If  the  Chinese  system  could  be  proved 
to  be  preferable  to  oursror  even,  positively  valuable  in  it- 
self, (  and  a  dispensation  could  also  be  obtained  on  the 
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score  of  morality  )  the  generation  of  novel-writers  would 
find,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  very  sensible  alleviation  of  their 
present  embarrassment,  and  would  be  supplied  with  a 
new  and  most  convenient  and  seasonable  resource  for 
varying  the  tenor  of  their  concluding  chapters. 

But  notwithstanding  our  willingness  to  consult  the  ac- 
commodation of  these  meritorious  personsf  to  whom  we 
are  all  so  much  indebted  for  their  unwearied  efforts  to 
amuse  us,  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  hold  up  to  them 
much  prospect  of  relief  from  this  quarter;  and  we  are 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  able  and  ingenious  translator  of  the  work  before 
us,  who  is  evidently  inclined  to  believe  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  a  plurality  of  heroines  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  sort  of  discovery  in  the  science  of  novel - 
writing,  and  would  tend  to  throw  a  new  and  agreeable  light 
over  the  whole  field  of  romance ;  which,  as  he  seems  to 
suppose,  is,  in  its  present  state,  if  not  absolutely  a  place 
of  skulls  (  which  are  far  from  being  out  of  the  question  ), 
rather  too  liberally  watered  with  tears  and  blood,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  more  nervous  and  sensitive  class  of  read- 
ers. We  owe  it  to  the  high  character  of  M.  Abel  Hemu- 
sat  to  quote  his  remarks  upon  this  point,  and  shall  after- 
wards suggest,  with  suitable  deference  to  his  superior 
knowledge  and  judgment,  our  reasons  for  entertaining  a 
different  notion. 

'  A  union  of  three  persons,  cemented  by  a  conformity  of  taste 
and  character,  constitutes,'  says  M.  Remusat,  '  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chinese,  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness,  a  sort  of  ideal 
blisSy  reserved  by  Heaven  for  peculiar  favorites  as  a  suitable  re- 
ward for  their  talent  and  virtue.  Looking  at  the  subject  under 
this  point  of  view,  their  novel-writers  not  unfrequently  arrange 
matters. so  as  to  secure  this  double  felicity  to  their  heroes  at  the 
dose' of  the  work ;  and  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  is  regarded  as 
the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  employed.     Without  exposing 
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onraalTes  to  the  danger  incurred  bjr  one  of  the  Cverman  divmei, 
who  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  of  Stockholm  for  de- 
fending polygamy,  we  may  Tentare  to  remark,  that  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  art,  this  system  certainly  possesses  very  great  advan- 
tages. It  furnishes  the  novel-writer  with  an  easy  method  of 
giving  general  satisfaction  to  all  his  characters,  at  the  end  of  the 
tale,  without  recurring  to  the  fatal  though  convenient  interventioD 
of  consumption  and  suicide,  with  us  the  only  reeonrcas,  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  heroine  too  many.  What  floods  of  teaif 
would  not  the  Chinese  method  have  spared  to  the  high-minded 
Corinna,  to  the  interesting  and  poetical  Clementina !  From  what 
bitter  pangs  would  it  not  have  relieved  the  irresolute  Oswald, 
perhaps  even  the  virtuous  Grandison  himself!' 

Notwithstauding  the  plausibility  of  these  considerations 
and  the  high  authority  upon  which  they  are  offered,  we 
are  satisfied  that  they  involve  a  material  error ;  which 
lies  in  confounding  the  interest  of  the  novel  reader  and 
writer  with  that  of  the  personages  of  the  tale»  and  sup- 
posing that  everything,  which  tends  directly  to  promote 
the  immediate  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  latter*  must 
also  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  This  idea, 
though  in  our  view  not  only  false  but  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  truth,  has  been  entertained  by  others  as  well  as 
M.  Bemusat,  and  in  particular  by  the  committee  or  blue- 
stocking ladies,  with  whom  Richardson  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  counsel,  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  plots,  while 
he  was  composing  his  novels.  It  is  well  known  that  those 
tender  souls  implored  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
reform  Lovelace  and  permit  him  to  marry  Clarissa.  It  if 
also  understood  that  Mrs  Klopstock,  a  correspondent  and 
kindred  spirit  of  the  womankind  of  Bichardson,  interceded 
powerfully  with  her  gifted  spouse,  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
fallen  angels  called  Abaddona,  who  showed  rather  more 
symptoms  of  remorse  than  his  fellow  reprobates,— -en- 
treating that  he  might,  by  some  means  Xq  ber  imknows, 
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be  rescued  from  the  gulf  of  perdition,  and  af\er  a 
reasonable  period  of  purgatory  reinstated  in  Paradise. 
"We  do  not  now  recollect  how  far  this  intercession  proved 
eflfectual  with  the  author  of  the  *  Messiah ;  *  but  Richard- 
son was  deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  and  manfully  persisted 
in  his  original  intention  of  killing  Lovelace  in  a  duel,  and 
taking  oflT  Clarissa  by  the  usual  expedient  of  consumption. 
And  in  this  he  was  no  doubt  highly  judicious ;  the 
opposite  theory,  however  amiable  in  itself  and  natural 
to  the  softer  and  more  compassionate  sex,  being,  as  we 
have  observed  above,  not  only  incorrect,  but  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth. 

It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  the  writer  and  reader  of 
novels,  far  from  having  any  community  of  interest  with 
the  personages,  thrive  on  their  distresses,  derive  consola- 
tion and  entertainment  from  their  perplexities,  and  are 
ruined  (as  such)  by  their  ultimate  success,  since  that 
finishes  the  novel,  and  with  it,  for  the  time  being,  the 
novel  writer  and  reader.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  mighty 
pleasant  thing  to  the  parties  to  marry  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  scene  or  first  chapter,  instead  of  fighting  their 
way  through  the  five  acts  that  make,  up  a  regular  play, 
the  four  volumes  that  now  constitute  the  just  measure  of 
a  novel,  the  eight  and  twelve  that  were  required  by  the 
sturdier  appetites  of  our  grandmothers,  or  the  hundred 
which,  as  M.  Remusat  tells  us,  are  not  too  much  for  the 
patient  dames  and  spinsters  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
where  numbers  of  all  kinds  are  in  general  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  with  us.  This,  we  say,  would  be  mighty 
pleasant  for  the  parties ;  but  what,  in  that  case,  would 
become  of  the  novel  or  the  play,  the  very  being  of  which 
results  from  its  possessing  the  requisite  number  of  acts 
and  volumes?  It  would  be  highly  convenient,  again,  to 
the  parties,  after  the  first  obstacles  are  started,  to  exchange 
pi  few  words  of  explanation,  opportunities  fbr  which  are 
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coDttantly  occurring  every  ten  or  twenty  paget»  and 
which  would  generally  set  things  right  at  once,  and 
remove  ail  further  difficulty;  but  what,  in  this  case, 
would  become  of  the  rest  of  the  work  ?  The  marriage 
of  the  lovers  must  in  general  terminate  the  story ;  for 
though  Richardson  has  in  one  case  filled  up  an  additional 
volume,  in  a  very  entertaining  way,  with  an  account  of 
Lady  Grandison's  lying-in  and  the  young  heir^s  baby- 
linen,  the  instance  is  evidently  an  exception,  and  would 
not  bear  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Far  from  courting 
any  such  premature  Sclatrcissements,  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  lovers,  as  faithful  servants  of  the  author  and  the 
public,  to  keep  out  of  each  other's  way,  and  even,  if 
necessary,  to  take  an  oath  (as  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
they  often  do),  that  they  will  not  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, lest  the  piece  should  finish  too  soon.  Why  does  not 
Zaire  show  her  brother's  letter  at  once  to  the  Sultan,  and 
thus  satisfy  his  doubts  and  remove  his  jealousy  ?  Fer 
the  plain  reason  that,  in  this  case,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
marry  her  in  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  instead  of  stab- 
bing her  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Why  does  Bomeo 
arrive  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  half  an  hour  too  late, 
and  why  does  not  the  Missionary  in  Atala  ring  his  bell 
five  minutes  earlier?  Clearly,  that  the  ladies  may  in 
each  case  have  time  to  take  their  poison,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  proper  catastrophe. 

Far  from  having  a  community  of  interest  with  the 
characters  of  the  tale,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  aad 
reader  stand  in  the  same  relation  towards  them  with  that 
of  a  physician  towards  his  patients,  or  the  spectaton 
in  ancient  Home  towards  a  band  of  fighting  gjtediatwff 
The  physician  feels  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufierer  whom  he  is  attending,  laments  his  Bituation,  aad 
does  all  he  can  to  relieve  him ;  but  after  tU,  if  there 
were  no  disease  thi&^  Wpoldbe  i»o/eel^4saxui(^i(.aod 
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the  physioum  would  die  instead  of  the  patient  The 
assembly  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  were  in  the  highest 
degree  interested  in  the  desperate  struggles  and  dying 
agonies  of  the  gladiator ;  but  if  he  implored  compassiont 
they  tnmed  their  thumbs  upon  him  at  once.  The  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  though  death  to  him,  was  to 
them  precisely  the  sport  they  came  to  see ;  and  when  he 
sought  to  escape  from  it,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  mal- 
efactor who  was  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  a  legiti* 
mate  source  of  pleasure,  and  punished  him  as  such. 

In  like  manner  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  sorrows 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance,  and  it  is  from 
the  exercise  of  this  sympathy  that  we  derive  the  pleas* 
ore.  If  they  were  not  distressed,  how  could  we  sympa- 
thiise  with  them  ?  Bemove  the  cause  of  their  trouble, 
and  they  become  at  once  indifferent  to  us.  The  case  we 
think  is  quite  clear  against  our  ingenious  translator.  Had 
Oswald  married  Corinna  when  they  first  met,  they  would 
have  returned  to  Scotland,  passed  a  very  comfortable 
life,  had  a  house  fnU  of  children,  and  given  very  elegant 
entertainments  in  the  winter  at  Edinburgh  or  in  London ; 
but  would  they  have  wandered  in  company  over  the  ruins 
of  Borne  ?  Would  the  heart-broken  poetess  have  apos- 
trophized the  moon  so  beautifully  from  the  Cape  of 
Misenum  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  instead  of  wishing 
to  facilitate  their  marriage,  the  author  was  at  her  wits* 
end  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter ;  and  that  pale  little  Lucilla,  for  whom  nobody 
cares  a  straw,  was  introduced  into  the  work  for  no  other 
earthly  purpose  ?  If  Oswald  could  with  propriety  have 
married  both  the  sisters,  Madame  de  StaSi  must  either 
have  invented  some  other  mode  of  sepamting  him  from 
Corinna,  or  w«  should  have  lost  the  work. 

Bis  obvioos,  theiefore*  that  the  apcommpdation  a&rded 
tp  the  persooagea  of  a  novel  by  the  Chinese  system  of 
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double  marriages,  is  ruinous  (so  far  as  it  operates)  both 
to  the  writer  and  reader ;  depriving  the  former  of  one  of 
his  most  useful  machines  for  creating  the  necessary  dis- 
tress, and  the  latter  of  all  the  pleasure,  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  distress  thus  created  would  have 
afforded  him.  The  marriage  of  the  lovers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  false  and  sophisticated  theories  of  this  branch  of 
literature,  that  obtain  from  time  to  time  a  temporary 
currency  among  us,  is  and  must  ever  remain  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  a  true  novel;  and  the  real  difficulty 
of  composing  one  (as  respects  the  plot)  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  said  lovers  apart  by  natural  and  probable  means, 
for  the  space  of  four  volumes.  The  extent  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  easily  appreciated,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  both  ex  officio  endowed  with  all  the 
virtues  and  graces  that  can  adorn  human  nature,  at  its 
best  estate ;  perfect  beauty  heightened  and  set  off  by 
the  most  unaffectedly  easy  and  graceful  manners,  un- 
spotted integrity  and  honor,  ready  wit,  universal  knowl- 
edge, skill  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  every 
personal  quality  in  short,  which  is  fitted  to  engage  atten- 
tion, admiration,  and  love,  with  perhaps  a  few  grains  of 
imperfection  thrown  in,  just  to  show  that  the  being  in 
question  is  not  absolutely  an  angel  in  disguise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subordinate  characters,  composing  the 
circle  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  move,  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrast,  degraded  as  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  as  the  others  are  elevated  above  it ;  and 
are  all  either  absolute  reprobates  without  a  trace  of  any 
redeeming  virtue,  or  if  in  the  main  respectable,  are  en- 
cumbered with  some  defect,  physical  or  moral,  that  nec- 
essarily fixes  upon  them  the  dislike,  contempt  or  pity  of 
the  reader.  If  honest,  they  are  awkward,  stupid,  and 
ignorant ;  if  tolerably  haqdsome,  poKte  an(J  i^ccomplished, 


they  are  either  arrant  knaves,  or  else  too  old  to  be 
dangerous. 

The  lovers,  in  short,  are  the  only  persons  who  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  combining  youth  and  other  accidental 
advantages,  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  moral 
excellence ;  and  they  figure  in  the  troop  that  surrounds 
them,  like  the  stars  from  some  metropolitan  theatre  on  a 
provincial  stage.  '  So  stately  his  form  and  so  lovely  her 
face/  that,  from  their  first  introduction,  we  see  that  they 
have  a  mutual  attraction  as  strong  as  that  of  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  and  that  nothing  but  violent  means  can  prevent 
them  from  rushing  into  each  other's  arms  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  or  chapter.  These  violent  means  must  of 
course  be  resorted  to  by  the  writer,  and  it  is  upon  the 
judicious  selection  and  employment  of  them,  through  the 
fire  acts  or  the  four  volumes,  that  the  merit  of  the  plot 
depends.  Of  these  there  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  vari- 
ety ;«««*inequaUty  of  birth  or  fortune ;  family  feuds;  dis- 
sensions on  religion  and  politics  among  the  old  people ; 
the  intervention  of  agents  either  wholly  or  partly  super- 
natural ;  finally,  mere  accidents,  as  when  Oroondates  is 
prevented  from  marrying  Statira,  because  Statira  makes  a 
false  step  as  she  is  getting  out  of  the  carriage  at  the 
church  door,  falls  upon  the  pavement,  and  breaks  her 
neck.  All  these  resources  (except  perhaps  the  last, 
which  however  is  but  too  often  employed  by  the  ablest 
bands)  have  their  value,  and  are  used  by  turns  with 
effect  and  success ;  but  all  of  them  put  together  are  not 
perhaps  worth  the  single  expedient  of  a  rival  passion. 

All  other  difficulties  are  partly  in  the  nature  of  acci- 
dents,  and  subject,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same 
objection.  That  Zaire,  after  getting  on  her  wedding 
dress,  should  discover,  to  her  great  surprise  and  regret, 
that  she  is  a  Christian,  while  her  intended  husband,  the 
SultfUD,  i$  a  gpod  14iiisnlipap,is  not  much  better,  as  a  piece 
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of  poetical  machinery,  than  the  untimely  slip  of  the  foot, 
that  proved  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  Statira,  as  mentioned 
above.  Cases  of  this  description  are  like  those  actions 
at  law  that  go  ofifiipon  some  defect  in  special  pleading; 
but  when  a  rival  passion  is  brought  into  play,  it  is  then, 
and  then  only,  that  the  question  may  be  said  to  be  fairiy 
argued  on  its  merits.  Once  secure  of  the  afiections  of 
his  mistress,  the  hero,  even  though  prevented  by  some 
objection  of  a  positive  kind  from  manying  her  immedi- 
ately, pursues  his  way  with  comparative  equanimity  from 
vohime  to  volume,  in  the  well-founded  conviction  that 
his  author  will  set  all  right  in  the  end.  The  difficulty  is 
in  reality  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  him,  since  all  dis- 
putes about  politics,  religion,  property,  birth,  and  other 
such  matters,  must  after  all  be  adjusted  by  the  parents 
and  guardians.  The  lovers  sink  of  course  into  subordi- 
nate characters,  and  the  book  becomes  a  treatise  on  moral 
philosophy,  or  the  history  of  this  or  that  period, —  anything 
in  short  but  a  novel. 

But  let  the  hero  once  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  mistress's 
affection,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stage  must  be  as 
it  were,  all  on  fire  until  he  is  satisfied.  Then  first  devel- 
opes  itself  the  terrible  element  of  jealousy  with  its  heart- 
rending agonies,  so  intolerable  to  the  sufierer  and  so 
diverting  to  the  reader ;  then  are  heard  the  keen  encounter 
of  wits,  the  contemptuous  and  angry  defiance,  the  foud 
expostulation,  the  melting  avowal ;  then,  as  Prince  'Met- 
temich  says  of  the  course  of  contemporary  political  aflairs, 
the  action  *  plunges  furiously  forward  like  a  ship  in  a 
hurricane.*  Bursts  of  passion,  fioods  of  tears,  madness, 
duelling,  all  the  most  violent  expedients  that  can  be 
used,  are  now  legitimate,  and  are  brought  home  to  the 
persons  of  the  main  actors,  who  thus  become  the  real 
heroes  of  their  own  adventures  (instead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  many  very  popular  modern  romances,  a  coHj)1e  of 
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inc(ignifica;ut  paiuted  waxen  puppets),  until  the  triumph 
qf  one  pretender  and  the  just  despair  of  the  other  termi- 
nate the  strange  eventful  history. 

Now,  the  moment  we  admit  with  the  Chinese  the 
system  of  double  marriages,  this  rich  stock  of  materials 
for  romance  is  irretrievably  lost.  If  Oswald  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  romance,  have 
married  both  Corinna  and  Lucilla,  the  work,  as  we  said 
before,  could  not  have  been  written,  at  least  in  its  present 
form.  Had  it  been  regular  for  Grandison  to  espouse  at 
once  Clementina  and  Miss  Byron,  can  it  be  supposed  for 
a.  moment  that  either  of  these  paragons,  who  appear  to 
have  had  the  highest  respect  for  each  other,  would  have 
objected  to  the  arrangement?  Where  then  had  been 
the  volumes  of  high  wrought  sentiment  and  eloquent 
insanity,  over  which  we  now  hang  with  such  intense 
rapture  ?  All  exchanged  for  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper, 
and  a  record  in  the  parish  register.  If  Charlotte,  again, 
could  with  propriety  have  shared  her  affections  impar- 
tially between  the  youthful  Werther  and  his  aged  rival 
(and  we  see  not  why  the  ladies  should  not  have  as  large 
privileges  in  this  respect  as  the  gentlemen,  although  we 
are  not  aware  whether  they  are  or  are  not  allowed  them 
•by  the  customs  of  China),  would  that  passionate  enthu- 
siast have  thought  of  demanding  the  loan  of  the  pistols  ? 
Would  not  the  fair  hand,  that  conveyed  this  fatal  present, 
have  probably  been  employed,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
in  spreading  bread  and  butter  for  other  children  as  well 
as  those  of  Albert  and  his  former  wife  ?  Where  then 
had  been  the  charming  '  Sorrows,'  and  the  '  tears  eternal,' 
that  will  embalm  the  memory  of  poor  Jerusalem,  who  sat 
for  the  portrait? 

:  We  are  satisfied,  in  short,  that  the  Chinese  system 
•(.whatever  may  be  its  value  in  practice, —  a  point  upon 
^whioh  there  can  of  oourse  among  us  be  but  one  opinion ) 
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wmld  be  decidedly  iojuriooa  in  its  eflbcts  oapditt  liMiip 
UiTO,  and  that  the  amiable  feetingi  of  oor  ingeoioM  tiail» 
later  have  led  him  into  a  Tery  grave  and  obviont  eirar 
upon  this  subject  We  think  that  we  can  perceive  a  cer- 
tain tameness  resulting  from  this  very  cimimstanoe^  ii 
the  conduct  of  the  action  represented  in  the  novel  befiM 
us,  to  which  we  must  now  more  particularly  direot  em  w^ 
tention,  having  already  been  led  by  the  attraetive  Batmi 
of  the  inquiry  to  digress  somewhat  fturther  than  we  origi- 
nally intended. 

It  has  long  been  known,  by  the  aooonnta  of  the  mis* 
sionaries  who  visited  China  in  the  sixteenth  and  serea* 
teenth  centuries,  that  the  litemture  of  that  empire  was  ei- 
tremely  rich,  especially  in  the  departments  of  poetry^ad 
romance ;  but  the  nature  of  the  objects,  which  more  im- 
mediately occupied  the  attention  of  these  travellers,  pie- 
vented  them  from  making  very  deep  researches  into  tfaii 
particular  subject.  Their  sudden  aud  violent  ezpulsioo, 
and  the  subsequent  rigorous  prohibition  of  all  interoouiss 
with  Europe,  have  made  it  impossible  to  prosecute  these 
inquiries  on  the  spot ;  but  the  missionaries  had  fortunate- 
ly sent  home,  during  their  residence,  extensive  oollectkiof 
of  the  best  works  in  all  branches  of  learning.  Of  these, 
not  less  than  five  or  six  thousand,  some  of  them  very  vol- 
uminous, are  preserved  in  the  Rojral  Library  at  Paris,  and 
have  furnished  M.  Remusat,  undoubtedly  the  moat  dif- 
tinguished  Chinese  scholar  of  the  present  day,  with  ample 
materials  for  prosecuting  this  interesting  study.  To  the 
ardent  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  which  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  success  in  all  difficult  pursuits,  this  wa- 
ter fortunately  unites  a  remarkable  clearness  and  aagaoitjr 
of  intellect,  by  which  he  is  able  to  turn  his  mateiiab  to 
the  best  account,  and  the  talent  of  communicating  Usdis- 
eoveries  in  a  liv^  and  agreeable  style.  We  afaeady  ewe 
to  him  the  first  intelligible  Chineee  tfaasmaf,  flial  bee 


ef«r  ftpp^Aired  in  Sayop^»  of  which  we  lobmittdd  to  our 
naders  a  brief  notice  in  a  former  number  of  this  jonmaL 
Should  hd  be  enabled,  as  we  hope  he  will  be,  to  continue 
hie  researches  for  a  series  of  years,  we  anticipate  results 
of  great  importance,  not  merely  to  polite  literature,  but  to 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  of  which  the  Chinese  na- 
laoa  constitutes  so  laige  and  hitherto  so  entirely  unexplor* 
^  a  branch. 

The  norel}  of  which  he  has  now  published  a  traasla* 
tion»  was  selected  from  the  great  number  to  be  found  in 
the  Bo]ral  Library,  from  having  been  particularly  recom* 
tttokided  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
iss  one  of  those  that  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  the 
country.  The  translator  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a  long 
and  very  entertaining  Preface,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  character  and  composition  of  the 
Qunese  novels.  Our  readers,  we  think,  will  be  gratified 
with  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a  few  extracts  from  this 
eorious  dissertation. 

*  The  Chinese  are  entitled  td  the  honor  of  having  invented  the 
demestie  end  historical  novel  several  centuries  before  they  were 
introduced  in  Earope.  Fables,  tales  of  supernatural  events,  and 
epic  poems,  belong  to  the  infancy  of  nations ;  but  the  real  novel 
is  the  product  of  a  later  period  in  the  progress  of  society,  when 
men  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  domestic  life,  the 
movement  of  the  passions,  the  analysis  of  sentiment,  and  the 
oonflicts  of  adverse  interests  and  opinions.  Fictions  naturally 
rnflect  the  aspect  of  real  life,  and  change  their  character  with  its 
SBCCessive  changes.  The  muse  which  inspires  them  was  a  native 
of  woods  and  deserts,  and  at  first  dwelt  in  preference  in  the  forest 
or  on  the  seashore.  It  was  long  before  she  gained  admittance 
into  cities,  and  the  Chinese  nations,  with  some  of  those  of  modem 
Snnpe,  are  the  only  ones  who  have  admitted  her  into  their  sa- 
IsoaBi  and  allowed  her  to  take  a]part  in  theiamiliir  conversations, 
the  Aiettdly  meetingi,  the  domestio  disevssiens,  the  hoosehold 
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diplomacy^  and  all  the  little  events,  that  fill  up  the  oucleoC. pri- 
vate life. 

'  The  character  of  the  Chinese  novels  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  better  parts  of  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Blas^  Tom  Jones,  and  Cecilia. 
Their  authors  address  themselves  to  the  reason  rather  than  the 
imagination  of  their  readers.  They  are  less  desirons  of  exciting 
emotions  by  bold  conceptions  and  singular  adventures,  than  of 
offering  subjects  for  reflection,  and  anticipating  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. The  other  Asiatic  nations,  led  away  by  a  passion  for 
the  marvellous,  have  often  disfigured  the  most  respectable  tiadi- 
tions,  and  converted  history  itself  into  romance.  The  Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  have  given  their  romances  the 
truth  of  history.  Nor  are  they  the  less  entertaining,  because  they 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense ;  as  we  find,  in  like 
manner,  that  among  ourselves  the  most  extravagant  writers  are 
often  the  most  insipid.  Man,  considered  in  his  social  relatioos, 
his  vices,  inclinations,  moral  habits,  and  forms  of  intercourse,  is 
the  ordinary  subject  of  the  Chinese  novels  and  plays.  They  are 
thus  kept  within  the  sphere  of  real  life.  The  imagination  of  their 
writers  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  the  world  around  them. 
We  are  not  therefore  to  expect  from  them  the  sort  of  amusement 
that  we  derive  from  the  Arabian  Tales  or  the  Hindoo  poems. 
They  are  perhaps  less  fitted  to  amuse  children,  but  are  certainly 
more  interesting  to  mature  minds.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  earth 
we  inhabit,  and  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  the  tops  of  en- 
chanted hills,  or  in  imaginary  regions  in  the  air.  We  meet  with 
no  princes  fighting  with  giants,  no  princesses  carried  off  by  genii, 
no  talismans,  no  metamorphoses.  The  personages  are  men  and 
women  acting  upon  the  ordinary  motives  of  feeling  and  inter- 
est,—  love,  ambition,  disinterestedness,  or  selfishness.  Good 
faith  contends  with  intrigue,  honest  men  carry  on  the  war  with 
rogues,  as  in  real  life.  With  a  few  changes  of  names  these  fic- 
tions might  pass  with  us  for  accounts  of  real  events,  oocuiringin 
our  neighborhood ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  similar  to  Naiddn 
and  Canton,  than  Paris  and  Westminster.  The  Chinese  novek 
have  also  the  merit,  that  their  authors  are  not  excessively  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  their  own  country.  They  manage  the  we^Km 
of  satire  with  a  good  deal  of  address,  not  so  much  in  the  caiutic 
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and  pointed  style  of  Gil  Bias  and  Gvlliverj  as  in  that  of  the  bet* 
ter  English  novels,  where  the  leFson  results  indirectly  from  a 
correct  delineation  of  vice  and  its  consequences.  They  excel  in 
details;  and  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  Richardson  and 
fielding,  or  at  least  to  SmoUet  and  Miss  Bumey.  By  this  means 
they  acquire  a  high  degree  of  truth  and  interest,  and  produce  a 
rery  strong  Diusion.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  satisfied  by  these  remarks 
( which  cany  internal  proof  of  their  correctness,  in  the 
talent  and  discrimination  with  which  they  are  written),  that 
the  true  plan  of  the  domestic  novel  has  been  brought  long 
ago  to  the  same  perfection  in  China,  which  it  reached  but 
recently  in  modern  Europe ;  and  as,  in  all  the  departments 
of  art,  the  power  of  execution  commonly  precedes  the  dis- 
covery of  correct  methods,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Chi- 
nese possess,  in  their  vast  collections  of  polite  literature 
(  whichare  represented  as  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
ours  ),  many  works  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  of  which  we 
can  boast,  although  their  effect  upon  us  can  of  course  nev- 
er be  precisely  the  same.  The  high  value  of  these  col- 
lections, considered  merely  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
civilization,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  is  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length  by  our  author.  Passing  over  this  part 
of  the  Preface  as  less  material  to  our  immediate  pur})Ose, 
we  come  to  some  further  accounts  of  the  subjects  gener- 
erally  treated  in  these  compositions. 

*  Every  nation  has  its  particular  habits  and  modes  of  thinking, 
which  are  necessarily  described  under  some  varieties  of  detail  in 
its  novels,  and  give  a  distinct  form  to  the  common  fund  of  inci- 
dents which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  fictitious  narrations.  In 
China,  the  hero  of  a  romance  is  commonly  a  young  scholar  of  an 
excellent  disposition,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
oltosic  authors,  and  amusing  himself  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
with  ffowens,  wineVand  ^etry."  It  is  not  nece&siry  that'  th^r^ 
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•honld  be  any  thing  ohiTalroos  about  his  habits  or  chaiaeter 
and  proyided  he  excels  in  writing  poetry,  it  is  of  little  codm* 
quence  whether  he  be  or  be  not  a  fearless  and  graceful  horseman. 
Nor  is  it  required,  as  with  us,  that  he  should  possess  a  large  fus' 
tone ;  for  in  the  favored  regions  of  the  Celestial  Elmpire,  leamisg 
and  talent  are  infallible  passports  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  wealth 
and  honor.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  true  in  fact,  since  it  is  is- 
ceived  as  a  principle  in  all  novels,  just  as  it  is  with  ns,  that  a 
man  obtains  political  advancement  by  good  faith,  disinterested* 
nesB,  and  regard  for  the  public  good.  The  incidents  habituallj 
employed  by  writers  of  different  nations,  are  also  extremely 
rarious.  In  the  Greek  novels,  we  commonly  find  a  pair  of  lor* 
ers  torn  asunder,  at  the  moment  of  their  marriage,  by  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  brought  together  again  by  some  lucky  chance,  after 
suffering  a  tedious  captivity  and  giving  proofs  of  supernatural 
courage  and  virtue.  The  basis  of  the  French  moral  tales  is  gsl« 
lantry.  In  Spain,  the  heroes  of  romance  were  long  in  the  habit 
of  rescuing  their  mistresses  from  the  fury  of  some  mad  bull,  or 
the  perils  of  shipwreck.  In  England,  insurrections  and  conspir* 
aoies  were  for  a  time  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  they  have  lately 
given  way  to  elopements  and  clandestine  marriages,  convenioot 
though  hazardous  methods  of  eluding  the  obstacles,  which  ava- 
ricious guardians  too  often  oppose  to  the  establishment  of  rieh 
and  beautiful  heiresses. 

'  In  China,  the  two  predominant  ideas  in  the  vrorld  of  fietiofl, 
as  in  that  of  real  life,  are  promotion  and  marriage.  Every  mn 
of  any  note  is  constantly  occupied,  either  in  distinguishing  him* 
self  at  the  literary  examinations,  or  in  obtaining  a  domestie  es- 
tablishment for  himself  or  his  children.  Marriage  is  indstd 
everywhere  the  most  important  of  all  important  objects,  sinee  it 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  social  relations ;  and  it  is  particulariy  in- 
teresting to  the  Chinese,  for  the  additional  reason,  that  they  oon« 
sider  it  of  great  consequence,  that  funeral  honors  should  be  ren- 
dered to  them  after  their  death,  at  certain  stated  times  in  the  yesr, 
by  their  male  descendants.  To  marry  and  to  have  male  iaeae 
are  therefore  matters  of  the  first  necessity,  with  the  Chinese  of 
all  conditions.  Promotion  is  an  object  which  concerns  none  bot 
thf  inen  of  Iftttrs ;  bat  aa  thf se  art  the  voiy  p^XfOQf  9{ 
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tion  in  the  empire,  the  subject  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  literary 
works.  All  the  Chinese,  without  distinction  of  birth,  are  allow- 
ed to  present  themselyeS;  every  year,  for  literary  examination, 
in  their  native  city,  and  every  three  years  in  the  capital  of  their 
province.  Those  who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination, receive  a  literary  title  or  degree,  like  that  of  Bachelor 
cf  Arts  at  our  universities  ]  but  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it,  they  must  be  annually  examined  anew  for  the  ten  fol- 
lowing years.  In  the  mean  time  they  may  appear  at  the  pro- 
vincial examinations,  where  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
obtain  a  higher  title,  like  that  of  Master  of  Arts  with  us ;  and 
finally,  at  the  general  examination,  held  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  where  the  highest 
literary  dignity,  or  doctorate^  is  conferred  upon  the  successful 
competitors. 

'  All  political  appointments  are  regularly  made  from  the  per- 
sons who  acquit  themselves  with  honor  at  these  examinations,  it 
being  a  received  and  established  principle  in  China,  that  talents 
and  merit  are  the  only  proper  qualifications  for  public  ofiices. 
Accordingly  all  the  young  men  who  can  read,  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  these  examinations.  The  periods  when 
ihej  are  to  be  held  are  fixed  beforehand,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  upon  the  occasion,  excite  universal 
attention.  Crowds  of  spectators  assemble  to  witness  these  com- 
bats of  talent  and  learning  :  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  France, 
at  the  public  disputations  before  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Univer- 
•ity.  Fame  and  fortune  depend  upon  the  issue,  which  is  pro- 
claimed with  pomp,  and  becomes  the  universal  subject  of  con- 
versation. Superiority  in  wit  and  learning  thus  possesses  an 
importance,  corresponding  with  that  of  political  zeal  and  ortho- 
doxy at  our  elections.  Numerous  modes  of  expression,  both  in 
the  familiar  and  elevated  style  of  the  language,  allude  to  these 
examinations ;  and  they  are  of  course  very  often  employed  in 
the  machinery  of  fictitious  writing.  Thus,  in  the  work  before  us, 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  heroines  is  ofiiered  by  her  father,  as  a 
prize,  to  the  competitor  who  shall  produce  the  best  piece  of 
poetry.' 

..36* 
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We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  account  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  political  advancement  in  China, 
thongh  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  iih 
scriptioDs  given  of  this  empire  by  the  Catholic  minkm- 
aries,  may  probably  appear  both  new  and  curious  to  ths 
general  reader.  It  gives  us  a  much  more  favorable  idea 
of  the  Chinese  form  of  govemmeut,  than  would  natuiaUy 
be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  persons  attached  to 
the  recent  British  embassies  of  Lords  Macartney  and 
Amherst  These  writers,  with  the  sagacity  and  candor 
which  so  many  British  travellers  have  extended  to  our 
country,  have  been  pleased  to  represent  the  cudgel  as  tbe 
only  element  of  political  or  civil  power  employed  among 
the  Chinese ;  who,  on  this  supposition,  would  be,  what 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  so  often,  in  his  place  in  tht 
House  of  Commons,  declared  his  countrymen  to  be  is 
reality,  a  flogged  nation.  One  of  these  narratives  eon* 
tains,  in  substance,  the  following  sentence,  which  W9 
quote  from  memory,  and  perhaps  with  some  slight  inac- 
curacy of  expression.  '  Every  day  through  the  year,  and 
in  every  dwelling  from  the  palace  to  the  Qottage»  thf 
cudgel  is  constantly  going  from  morning  till  Bight  ton 
one  end  of  this  vast  empire  to  the  other.'  Withoit 
entering  au  fond  into  the  question  of  the  extent  of  this 
supposed  cudgel-playing  (the  British  accounts  of  which 
would,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  be  found  upon  a  level  in 
point  of  correctness  with  those  of  the  gouging  in  our 
Western  country,  and  of  Mr  Clay's  razor-strap  made  from 
the  skin  of  Tecunueh),  we  may  remark,  that  in  the  four 
volumes  before  us,  which  bring  into  view  in  sitec^ssion 
the  mannera  of  all  classes  of  society,  there  is  oot  ee  fiw 
as  we  recollect,  a  single  allusion  to  the  ondgel. 

As  respects  the  political  institutions  of  the  empiM,  it 
appears  from  the  above  extract,  and  fiom  the  more  ampto 
information  to  the  same  effect  contained  in  the  worki  of 
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the  xnisnonaries,  that,  although  entirely  different  from  any 
of  those  that  are  established  in  the  Western  world,  they 
will  perhaps  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  them. 
The  great  problem  in  politics  is  to  reconcile  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  with  a  tranquil,  wise,  and  %dgorout 
administration  of  their  common  concerns ;  and  experience 
seems  to  show,  that  it  can  only  be  solved  by  providing 
for  a  large,  regular,  and  frequent  intervention  of  the  body 
of  the  community  in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
The  existence  of  such  an  intervention  forms  the  substance 
of  what  we  consider  the  great  modern  improvements  in 
political  science,  as  exemplified  in  the  representative 
qoostitutions  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  these  United 
States.  This  intervention  is  effected  in  our  system,  by 
pecuring  to  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  the  right  of  des- 
ignating the  public  functionaries.  The  same  intervention 
appears  to  exist  in  China  to  an  extent  at  least  as  great  as 
with  us,  and  far  greater  than  in  any  other  Christian 
eooununity ;  but  to  be  managed  on  the  different  principle 
of  tecuring  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  exhibiting  hif 
gaalifications  for  filling  pubhc  ofices  before  a  competent 
tlibunal,  and  the  possession  of  any  office  for  which  he 
pan  prove  himself  to  be  qualified.  It  is  evident  that  bpth 
these  methods  provide  for  bringiag  into  activity  the  whole 
talent,  knowledge,  and  virtue  of  the  community,  and 
prevent  the  stagnation  and  exhaustion  that  regularly  take 
place,  when  the  power  is  monopolized  by  one  or  more 
privileged  families. 

To  decide  which  of  the  two  systems  is,  on  the  whole, 
preferable  in  its  operation,  and  which  is  least  liable  to 
abuse,  is  of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  cur- 
sory notice.  Sach  has,  doubtless,  its  peculiar  advantagee 
a^d  defects.  While  we  are  naturally  inclined,  by  our 
MtiOQlU  prcpudicep*  tp  a99ign  to  our  own  form  of  govern* 
QMl»  tb^  •opjenoo^  ov^  evary  otbar,  wp  may  jKurhapp 
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be  permitted,  as  humble  labourers  in  the  field  of  letters, 
to  look  with  some  degree  of  complacency  upon  a  consti- 
tution, which  makes  literary  distinction  the  only  title  to 
advancement,  and  thus  realizes  the  latter  part  of  the 
famous  alternative  proposed  by  Plato,  as  the  sine  gud  ran 
of  a  wise  administration  of  government,  that  kings  should 
become  philosophers  or  philosophers  be  made  kings.  Had 
this  system  been  proposed  in  any  abstract  treatise  on  civil 
polity,  we  incline  to  think,  that  it  would  have  been  gene- 
rally viewed  as  the  most  beautiful  theory  that  had  ever 
been  invented,  but  as  a  wholly  impracticable  and  vision- 
ary one.  A  longer  experience,  than  any  other  form  of 
government  has  ever  been  subjected  to,  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  tvorks  well.  While  we  are  among  those 
who  profess  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  the  prospects  of  our  own  country,  we  should  be  glad 
to  feel  perfectly  certain,  that  our  institutions  would  stand 
the  test  of  two  thousand  years*  trial,  as  well  as  those  of 
China  have  done  already.  Both  are  no  doubt  susceptible 
of  abuse  in  various  ways;  but  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  security  against  the  abuse  of  any  political  insti- 
tution, does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  form  and  character  of 
the  institution  itself,  as  in  the  condition  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  established ;  just  as,  in  private  life,  our  secu- 
rity against  being  deceived  and  defrauded  by  our  agents, 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  precise  form  in  which 
their  powers  of  attorney  are  drafted  (although  this  is  a 
point  of  some  importance),  as  on  our  own  capacity  for 
choosing  them  well,  and  on  the  substantial  means  we 
possess  of  subsequently  rewarding  or  punishing  them, 
according  to  their  deserts. 

We  would  willingly  enlarge  somewhat  farther  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  but  are  compelled  by  want  of 
room  to  adjourn  our  remarks  to  some  future  occasion ; 
and  must  now  hasten  tolaybtsfore  our  readersr  a  more 
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partioolar  account  of  the  adventures  of  Red-Jasper  and 
Drtan^-qf-O'Teartree.  The  concluding  part  of  the  trany- 
lator's  Preface  contains  some  observations  on  the  style  of 
the  work,  and  on  the  principles  by  which  he  has  be^n 
governed  in  the  translation.  It  has  been  made  a  ques- 
tion, whether  titles  of  honor  and  address  should  be  re* 
taioed  as  in  the  original,  or  rendered  by  such  terms,  aa, 
according  to  our  usages,  correspond  most  nearly  with 
them.  M.  Remusat  has,  judiciously  we  think,  adopted 
the  latter  plan,  and  has  in  general  given  his  style  a  more 
easy  and  natural  air,  than  could  have  been  expected,  con« 
■idering  the  great  difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  lan- 
guages; while  he  has,  as  he  assures  us,  maintained 
throughout,  on  all  essential  matters,  a  scnipulous  fidelity 
to  the  text.  Omitting  any  further  notice  of  these  partic* 
idars,  which,  however,  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
to  the  philological  inquirer,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  fable,  interspersed 
with  occasional  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  manner ; 
and  ebali  add,  if  our  limits  admit,  a  few  hasty  suggestions 
rff pecting  the  state  of  morals  and  manners  indicated  in 
the  work. 

The  opening  of  the  first  chapter  introduces  us  into  the 
interior  of  the  family  of  Pa-Hiuan,  one  of  the  nine 
piiacipal  masters  of  ceremonies ;  who  has  just  received 
a  present  of  twelve  flower-pots,  containing  China  asters 
in  full  bloom,  and  has  placed  them  in  his  library  among 
a  large  collection  of  roses,  amamnths,  orchises,  and  other 
flowers,  all  in  pots  of  fine  porcelain,  perfuming  the  air 
with  their  odors,  and  covering  the  balustrades  and  trellises 
with  their  foliage.  Pa  is  engaged  in  admiring  his  new 
acquisition,  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends,  CrU'Euay, 
a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences,  which 
ia  also  one  of  the  highest  political  corporations  of  the 
foimtry,  and  <$>*  Yuan,  one  of  the  inspectors  general  pf 
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the  empire.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  highest  circles  of  dignity  and  fashion. 
The  three  friends,  after  sufficiently  admiring  their  flowers, 
sit  down  to  drink  and  make  poetry,  —  selecting  for  their 
subject  these  same  China  asters,  in  which  they  all  take 
so  much  interest  It  appears  singular  to  us  to  see  three 
grave  magistrates  wholly  engrossed  with  a  few  flowers. 
Our  political  dignitaries,  as  M.  Rerausat  justly  remarks, 
have  other  things  to  think  of;  but- such  appear  to  be  the 
habits  of  this  empire.  Flowers,  wine,  and  poetiy  are  in 
a  manner  the  staple  of  the  work  before  us,  which  wears 
throughout  a  gay  and  Anacreontic  coloring ;  always  kept, 
however,  within  the  limits  of  perfect  decorum,  excepting 
that  the  heroes  now  and  then  take  a  cup  too  much. 

While  the  three  friends  are  dipping  their  hair  pencils 
in  their  Indian  ink,  the  servants  announce  the  visit  of 
Yang'TiTigchdoy  another  of  the  inspectors  general,  and 
the  villain  of  the  plot;  but  a  villain  of  a  very  decent  and 
respectable  class,  and  in  fact  not  a  whit  worse  than  any 
common  rogue  in  real  high  life;  although  he  is,  like  all 
doubtful  characters  in  a  Chinese  novel,  a  very  indiflerent 
poet,  and,  as  it  seems,  no  great  amateur  of  flowers,  for 
instead  of  joining  the  rest  in  admiring  Pa's  present,  he 
immediately  falls  to  talking  politics.  He  is  taken  to  task 
for  this  by  the  others,  and  sentenced  to  drink  a  large  glass 
of  wine  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  tea-cup,  but  equal 
to  ten  ordinary  glasses,  which  it  seems  hold  about  a 
tea-spoonful  each.  It  is  then  agreed,  that  the  subject  of 
politics  shall  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  whoever  breaks 
this  rule  shall  drink  a  bumper  by  way  of  punishment. 
The  three  friends  now  invite  Yang  to  join  them  in  making 
poetry,  to  which  he  demurs  on  the  score  of  incapacity.  A 
good  deal  of  conversation  ensues  between  Yang  and  Pa, 
not  always  in  a  very  friendly  tone,  and  intermixed  with 
sundry  bumpers  on  both  sides,  by  the  effect  of  winch 
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f  a  becoiBes  a  little  confused,  aad  retires  behind  a  screen 
to  take  a  siesta.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  servants, 
who  had  been  in  attendance,  steals  out  and  informs 
Houngin,  or  Red- Jasper,  the  only  daughter  and  house- 
keeper of  Pa,  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  library. 

This  lady,  who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  the  principal 
heroine  of  the  plot,  though  a  young  beauty  of  sixteen,  is 
equal  to  the  first  doctors  in  the  empire  for  learning  and 
poetical  talent  Hearing  that  her  father  is  hors  de  combat, 
she  immediately  seizes  her  pencil,  and  writes  a  piece  of 
poetry,  which  she  gives  to  the  servant,  with  an  order  to 
deliver  it  to  his  master  when  he  awakes.  Pa,  after  sleep- 
ing  half  an  hour,  rouses  himself  and  calls  for  a  cup  of  te^. 
When  he  has  drunk  this,  the  servant  hands  him  the  ver^ 
ses  of  his  young  mistress,  which  Pa  upon  reading  finds  to 
his  taste,  and  returning  to  the  company,  produces  in  the 
first  instance  as  his  own.  This  leads  to  much  astonish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  others ;  but  Gu  who  is  brother-in- 
law  to  Pa,  and  familiar  with  his  niece's  handwriting,  soon 
recognises  it,  and  discovers  the  trick,  which  Pa  good  hu- 
maredly  avows.  They  all  then  unite  in  extolHng  the  ex- 
traordinary talent  and  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  procuring  her  an  immediate 
establishment.  Pa  now  calls  for  the  poems  of  the  others, 
but  Sa,  declining  to  enter  into  competition  with  this  mas- 
terpiece, proposes  that  they  sould  drink  three  large  cups 
each,  by  way  of  fine,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  Yang, 
who  is  wholly  incapable  of  producing  so  much  as  a  single 
couplet,  seconds  the  motion;  and  Gu,  although  he  has 
nearly  finished  his  piece,  consents,  that  he  may  not  be 
singular.  They  accordingly  drink  their  three  bumpers 
each,  and  continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  drinking 
and  conversation,  until  the  lanterns  are  lighted  and  the 
iipn^pany  disperse.  It  is  evident  that  the  hours  of  assem- 
bling and  separating,  obsWed  by  the  fashionable  world 
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ia  China*  are  of  what  we  shonld  ccmsideir  a  Tery  fMta* 
ehal  kind.  Whether  they  are  less  convenient  than  onn, 
it,  perhaps,  a  different  question.  The  poetieal  lna8te^ 
piece  here  alluded  to,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  ve^ 
tea  which  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  eonrse  of  tb^ 
narrative,  and  which  regularly  adorn  the  opening  of  every 
chapter,  as  in  a  Waverl^  novel.  It  may  be  thns  trcuit« 
lated ; 

'  Channing  mixture  of  puiplf ,  white,  tMsaiiet,  and  fgMl 

'  What  divinity  produces  you  at  the  return  of  autuadnt 

'  Through  the  trellis,  where  we  thought  to  see  only  the  hiom 

of  venerable  sages,  you  appear  in  your  beauty  like  a  yosat 

maiden  at  her  lattice. 
'  The  quiet,  the  freedom,  so  dear  to  me  at  all  times,  and  which 

I  enjoy  in  this  cool  retreat,  place  me,  as  it  were,  in  another  wodd; 

but  cares  of  state  leave  me  very  little  leisure  to  taste  these  pleif- 

ores. 
*  Sweet  flowers !  oh  that  I  could  pass  my  dxys  in  reclining  on 

a  couch,  and  inhaling  your  delightful  odor! ' 

Red-Jasper's  notion  of  happiness  seems  to  have  bMs 
much  like  that  of  the  poet  Gmy,  who,  in  one  of  his  letteil, 
represents  it  as  the  ideal  of  Paradise,  to  lie  all  day  npoa  a 
softBL,  and  read  eternal  novels  of  Marivaux,  and  —-we  will 
not  say  what  other  author,  out  of  tenderness  for  the  rsp- 
ntation  of  the  divine  minstrel  of  the  Churchyard  and 
Eton  College. 

Such,  however,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  th6 
first  chapter,  which  throws  of  itself  more  light  upon  the 
manners  of  the  Chinese  of  rank  and  fortune,  than  all  th# 
recent  books  of  travels  put  together.  It  also  aervefe  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  plot.  Yang,  excited  by  the  fiat* 
taring  accounts  given  of  the  tnerit  and  beauty  of  tli*l 
daughter,  forms  a  plan  of  bringing  about  it  martiiigi  be- 
tween  her  and  his  aon,  a  youtK  as  it  aftMModa  ^^^ian, 
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of  small  literary  pretensions,  and  who  obtained,  at  the  an- 
nual examination  in  his  native  city,  only  the  sixty-third 
place  in  the  third  class.  Yang,  however,  contrives  by  a 
little  manoeuvring,  to  have  his  son's  character  represented 
in  a  favorable  hght  to  Pa,  and  solicits  for  him  the  hand  of 
the  fair  poetess.  By  way  of  putting  his  merit  to  the  test, 
Ga  gives  a  dinner,  to  which  they  are  all  invited,  and  when 
the  cloth  is  removed,  proposes  to  the  company  to  make 
extempore  verses.  By  great  good  luck  the  youth  acquits 
himself  once  or  twice  somewhat  better  than  might  have 
been  anticipated;  but  is  finally  detected  in  an  unequivo- 
cal false  quantity,  which  decides  the  matter  against  him. 
Yang  takes  ofience  at  the  rejection  of  his  son's  preten- 
sions ;  and  with  a  view  at  once  of  revenging  himself  upon 
Fa,  and  of  endeavoring  to  get  the  decision  reversed,  em- 
ploys his  influence  at  c6urt,  to  have  the  latter  appointed 
on  an  embassy,  which  is  to  be  sent  off  with  a  message  to 
the  emperor,  who  was,  it  seems,  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tartar  camp,  the  empire  being  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  regent  From  the  manner  in  which  this  appoint- 
ment is  spoken  of,  it  would  seem  that  the  diplomatic  line 
is  not  a  favorite  department  of  the  public  service  among 
the  Chinese.  All  his  friends  join  in  condoling  with  the 
unfortunate  master  of  ceremonies  upon  the  occasion ;  and 
Yang,  as  a  great  mark  of  favor,  offers  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion recalled,  if  Pa  vnll  consent  to  the  marriage.  The 
latter,  however,  firmly  rejects  this  proposal ;  and  putting 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  expresses  his  perfect  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  repose,  and,  if  necessary,  his  life  to 
the  pubhc  good,  adding  that  he  is  not  without  hope,  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  procure  the  emperor's  release. 

Under  these  agreeable  impressions,  he  proposes  to  set 
off,  but  finds  at  the  last  moment  that  Yang  (who  seems 
to  be  all-powerful  at  court)  has  had  him  placed  in  a  sub- 
altern rank  in  the  embassy,  and  not  at  the  head  of  it, 

'in 
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according  to  the  first  arrangement ;  his  case  being  similar 
to  that  of  one  of  our  citizens,  who,  after  being  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  should  be  commissioned  as 
Secretary  of  Legation.  This  commutation  is  ef  coarse 
not  very  agreeable  to  Pa,  mcnre  especially  as  it  deprives 
him  of  the  power  of  rendering  any  considerable  service. 
According  to  our  occidental  etiquette,  it  woold  have  been 
viewed  by  most  persons  as  a  proper  ocoasicm  for  retiriDg 
from  public  life.  Pa,  however,  sacrifices  all  somples  to 
his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  proceeds  manfully 
upon  his  mission,  and  after  a  prosperous  jonmey  returns 
without  accident,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  volume.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  secure  his 
daughter  against  the  intrigues  of  Yang  during  his  absence, 
he  entnists  her  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle  Ghi,  who 
retires  with  her  from  the  capital,  and  after  a  journey  of 
about  a  month,  (steamboats  and  mil-roads  being  prob- 
ably not  in  use  in  the  Celestial  Empire),  arrives  at  the 
city  of  Nankin,  where  he  establishes  his  residence. 

The  chief  object  of  Gu,  as  the  young  lady's  guardiao, 
is  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  her ;  and  he  makes  use  of 
every  effort  to  settle  this  important  affair  at  once,  in  order 
to  surprise  his  friend  Pa  with  a  son-in-law  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Tartary.  Constantly  intent  upon  his  purpose, 
Gu  remarks  in  one  of  his  promenades  in  a  favorite  pleas- 
ure garden  near  the  city,  a  poem  of  extraordinary  merit, 
inscribed  upon  the  wall  of  a  summer-house,  and  signed 
Sa-Ytdpe  of  Nankin.  This  person  turns  out  to  be  ft 
nephew  of  the  inspector  general  Sa-Yuan,  with  wfamn 
we  made  acquaintance  in  the  first  chapter,  and  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  Perceiving  that  the  ink  with  which 
th^  poem  is  written  is  still  fresh,  Gu  concludes  that  the' 
author  must  be  in  the  garden  or  its  neighborhood.  After 
some  search,  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  sight  of  him,  and 
is  so  much  pleased  with  his  personal  appearance,  that  he 
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iinmedialely  fixes  upon  him  as  the  future  spouse  of  hit 
niece.  Proceeding,  however,  with  due  circumspection, 
be  makes  enquiries  respecting  the  young  man's  character 
and  situation,  and  ascertains  that  he  is  an  orphan  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  without  fortune,  and  a  stranger  at 
Nankin,  where  he  is  residing  as  a  student  at  the  college. 
This  union  of  circumstances  would  not  perhaps  be 
regarded  in  our  more  interested  western  regions,  as  con- 
stitnting  a  remarkably  advantageous  parti  for  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealthy  heiress  of  the  highest  rank ;  but 
they  manage  these  things  more  liberally  in  China.  *  The 
satisfaction  of  Gu,'  says  our  author,  *  was  complete  when 
fae  heard  this  report  "  Since  the  youth  is  poor  and  un- 
married," said  he  to  himself,  *'  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 
He  has  no  parents,  I  have  full  powers  from  Pa,  the  afiair 
shall  be  settled  at  once  "  '  It  only  remains  to  obtain  a 
full  assurance  of  the  qualifications  of  the  bridegroom,  by 
ascertaining  the  precise  extent  of  his  literary  talent.  Luck- 
ily the  annual  examination  comes  on  just  at  this  moment. 
As  soon  as  it  is  over,  Gu  sends  for  the  printed  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  and  finds  that 
of  Sa-Yupe,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  at  the  head.  This 
decisive  fact  removes  all  doubts,  and  Gu  determines  at 
once  to  ofier  him  the  hand  of  Ked-Jasper. 

The  heio  and  principal  heroine  sire  thus  fairly  brought 
into  presence  (as  nearly  at  least  as  they  can  be  in  China, 
where  a  man  is  nq{t  allowed  to  see  his  wife  before  the 
wedding)  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume.  Adorned,  as 
they  both  are,  with  every  grace,  talent,  virtue,  and  beauty, 
or,  in  the  Chinese  phrase,  all  gold  andjaspe7\  moving  hke 
superior  beings,  and  without  rivals,  in  the  midst  of  their 
respective  circles  of  wondering  worshippers,  they  possess 
of  course  an  irresistible-attraction  for  each  other,  and  (as 
we  observed  above  of  their  pareils  in  general)  would 
infldUbly,  if  permitted,  rush  into  each  other's  arms  at  the 
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first  interview.  The  problem  with  the  aathor,  upon  the 
manner  of  solving  which  the  interest  of  the  plot  depends, 
is  to  contrive  the  means  of  keeping  them  asunder  through 
the  other  three  volumes.  This  is  efiected  by  a  series  of 
difficulties,  which  resolve  themselves  too  often  into  mere 
accidents,  and  belong  of  course  to  the  lowest  order  of 
poetical  machinery,  unhappily  the  one  most  frequently 
employed  even  by  the  best  hands  in  all  countries.  Some 
springs  of  a  finer  material  are,  however,  from  time  to 
time  put  iu  motion  ;  and  the  intrigue  is  on  the  whole  not 
badly  managed,  when  judged  by  comparison,  not  with 
ideal  rules,  but  with  good  specimens  of  the  European 
school  of  romance.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal 
occurrences  that  successively  obstruct  the  happiness  of 
the  lovers,  some  or,  indeed,  all  of  which  illustrate  very 
curiously  the  manners  of  the  country. 

The  first  is  an  unfortunate  qui  'pro  quo,  by  the  effect  of 
which  the  hero  mistakes  another  person  for  the  heroine, 
and  is  induced  to  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  her 
appearance.  Gu,  having  made  up  his  mind  in  favor  of 
the  connexion,  employs  the  services  of  a  lady  belonging 
to  the  respectable  profession  of  matchmakersy  to  carry  the 
proposition  to  the  fortunate  bachelor.  The  business  of 
conducting  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  a  matrimonial 
aUiance,  has,  it  seems,  become  in  China,  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  the  established  customs  in  regard 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  a  distinct  and  ac- 
knowledged occupation ;  which,  from  their  superior  tact 
in  the  management  of  these  matters,  naturally  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  ladies.  Madam  Cfiang,  an  experienced 
matchmaker  of  high  reputation,  is  therefore  despatched 
to  sound  young  Sa.  The  latter  is  agreeably  struck  with 
the  proposal,  but  with  more  delicacy  than  is  usual  among 
his  countrymen,  positively  insists  on  seeing  the  bride 
before  he  gives  a  decisive  answer.     A  formal  interview 
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is  of  course  out  of  the  question;  but  our  convenient  am- 
bassadress, whose  profession  it  is  to  remove  difficulties, 
points  out  to  the  curious  lover  a  place  where  he  may 
probably  get  a  sight  of  his  mistress,  as  she  sits  at  the 
window  of  a  pavilion  in  her  uncle^s  garden. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Gu  has  a  daughter,  and  that 
this  daughter  belongs  to  the  unfortunate  category  of  foils 
sad  rivals,  a  class  of  characters,  who  are  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  honest,  but,  we  may  boldly  say,  never  hand- 
some. Gu's  daughter  is  so  far  from  being  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  her  very  name,  Wofwyan,  or  No-Betrnty, 
indicates  but  too  well  the  defects  in  her  appearance.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  no  sooner  has  our  hero  taken  his 
post  of  observation,  than  No-Beauty  puts  her  head  out  of 
the  pavilion  window  to  look  at  a  flight  of  swallows.  A 
man  of  ordinary  judgment  would  have  taken  care  to  as- 
certain that  he  had  seen  the  right  person ;  but  Sa,  with 
the  precipitation  and  wrong-headedness  natural  to  a  hero 
of  romance,  however  in  all  other  respects  perfect,  does 
not  once  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  mistake,  and  de- 
cides irrevocably  against  the  marriage.  In  vain  does  the 
disappointed  matchmaker  enlarge  upon  the  merit  and 
beauty  of  the  heroine  and  the  advantages  of  the  alliance. 
All  her  eflbrts  prove  unavailing,  and  she  is  compelled  at 
last  to  give  up  the  point  in  despair.  Gu,  on  hearing  her 
report,  is  so  much  nettled  at  the  perversity  oihi^protegi, 
that  he  determines  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  makes  interest  with  the  examining  officer  of  the 
city*  &n  old  college  companion  of  his  own,  to  obtain  a 
n^YOcation  of  the  degree  that  has  just  been  conferred 
fpon  the  young  poet.  Being,  however,  natumlly  a  good- 
humour^  old  gentleman,. he  afterwards  repents  of  his 
severity  and  gets  the  title  restored  The  tractability  here 
attributed  to  the  examining  officer  may  serve  to  show,^  that 

thiB  Chinese  system  of  political  advancement,  however 

37* 
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beautiful  in  theory,  is  like  all  other  human  institutions, 
susceptible  of  abuse,  and  affords  opportunity  for  intrigues 
and  evasions  not  less  barefaced  than  those,  which  result 
from  the  borongh-mongering  of  the  mother  country,  or  the 
caucussing  of  ours. 

Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  first  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  the  lovers,  which,  though  it  shows  no  great  rich- 
ness of  invention,  is  treated  pleasantly  enough  in  the 
details,  and  carries  us  on  smoothly  some  distance  into  the 
second  volume.  The  next  difficulty  is  of  a  more  com- 
plicated kind,  and  the  exposition  of  it  occupies  a  ranch 
larger  space  in  the  work,  since  the  hero  is  not  fairly  clear 
of  it  till  the  middle  of  the  third  volume.  It  forms  indeed 
the  main  knot  of  the  story,  and  results  from  the  efforts  of 
a  stupid  rival  to  appropriate  to  himself  by  a  series  of 
devices  the  merit  of  Sa*s  poems,  and  thus  eclipse  him 
in  the  affections  of  the  heroine  (which  are  of  course 
graduated  exactly  by  the  scale  of  the  respective  poetical 
talents  of  her  suitors),  and  secure  her  hand.  We  can 
only  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  leading  points  of  this 
intrigue,  which  involves  a  great  variety  of  details,  and 
gives  occasion  to  a  number  of  Sa*s  finest  productions. 
The  outline  is  briefly  as  follows. 

After  rejecting  the  abovementloned  overture,  Sa  re- 
ceives an  invitation  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  our  old 
acquaintance  the  inspector  general  of  the  first  chapter, 
who  is  about  to  pass  through  Nankin  in  one  of  the  canal 
boats,  and  fixes  a  place  where  he  will  take  his  nephew  on 
board.  Sa  sets  off  accordingly  to  join  him,  but  meets 
with  an  accident  that  interrupts  his  journey,  and  obliges 
him  to  take  up  his  lodging  for  the  night  in  a  convent 
The  next  morning,  as  he  is  walking  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  falls  in  with  a  party  of  young  men  in  a  summer- 
house,  who  are  engaged  in  the  usual  occupation  of  writing 
poetry.    This  time,  however,  they  are  not  doing  it  for 
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mere  amusement,  bnt  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  respective  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  a  young  lady 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than 
our  fair  friend  Red-Jasper.  Pa  had,  it  seems,  in  the 
interim  relumed  from  Tartary ;  and  learning  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  on  Sa,  he  resorts,  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
rying his  daughter,  to  the  expedient  of  offering  her  hand 
as  a  prize  to  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  piece 
of  poetry  upon  a  subject  assigned,  which  is  The  WilloW' 
tree  m  Spring,  Sa,  being  informed  of  these  particulars, 
and  not  aware  that  the  lady  in  question  is  precisely  the 
one,  whose  hand  he  had  already  rejected  when  she  was 
proposed  to  him  as  the  daughter  q£  Gii,  tries  his  skill  on 
the  spot,  and  produces  of  course  a  poem  that  excites  the 
admiration  of  the  party.  They  all  send  their  respective 
productions,  carefully  signed  and  sealed,  to  Pa's  house ; 
but  one  of  the  others,  yclept  Chang- FanjUy  contrives,  by 
bribing  the  porter,  to  suppress  Sa's  letter,  and  pass  off 
the  piece  as  his  own.  The  poem  gives  so  much  satis- 
faction to  the  young  lady  and  her  father,  that  the  sup- 
posed author  is  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  on  probation  for  a  year,  during  which  time  he  is  to 
act  as  tutor  to  a  young  son. 

In  this  situation  Chang,  who  is  wholly  incapable  him- 
self of  writing  a  decent  stanza,  adroitly  keeps  Sa  about 
him,  and  repeatedly  makes  use  of  his  talent  to  maintain 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired,  always  passing 
off  the  productions  of  his  rival  as  his  own,  in  particular  a 
superb  ode  to  a  pear-tree,  which  was  considered  in  the 
family  as  quite  a  masterpiece.  We  may  remark  en  pas- 
sant that  the  Chinese  poets  seem  to  select  their  subjects, 
in  preference,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  that 
among  the  various  sorts  of  plants  the  pear-tree  is  a 
particular  favorite.  In  this  way,  however,  Chang,  though 
a  coarse  and  ill-favored,  as  well  as  an  exclusively  prosaic 
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character,  acquires  much  credit  in  the  house,  and  seems 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  off  the  prize.     At  length  Sa, 
by  good  luck,  and  the  help  of  a  pretty  but  knowing  cham- 
bermaid, in  a  green  gauze  robe,  with  red  crape  sleevea, 
called  YansoH,  succeeds  in  discovering  the  trick  that  has 
been  put  upon  him,  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  th9 
young  lady,  that  he  is  the  author  of  his  own  poems. 
After  putting  his  talent  to  one  more  test  by  imposing  upos 
him  a  difficult  acrostic,  as  a  finaJ  trial  of  his  skill  in  poetry, 
of  which  he  acquits  himself  as  usual,  Jasper,  overcome  by 
so  many  proofs  of  a  real  talent  for  all  sorts  of  versificaticui, 
finally  gives  her  consent  that  he  should  apply  to  her  fa- 
ther for  her  hand,     '('hese  communications  are  managed 
through  the  medium  of  the  stmbrette.     Sa  pleads  baid, 
not  for  a  personal  interview,  the  possibility  of  which 
does  not  occur  to  him  even  in  imagination,  but  for  aa 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  mistress  at  a  distance  in  profile. 
Such  however  is  the  strictness  of  the  Chinese  mannqis 
in  this  particular,  that  even  for  this,  according  to  oar 
usages,  somewhat  modest  request,  he  is  taken  severely 
to  task  by  the  very  chambermaid. 

'  "  It  is  growing  late,"  says  Sa,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  cob- 
versations  with  this  person,  ^^  and  I  must  take  my  leave.  Could 
not  I,  howerer,  under  favor  of  the  darkness^  and  while  theie  is 
no  one  here,  obtain  a  glimpse  of  your  young  mistress,  were  it 
only  in  profile  ?  " 

'  "  A  strange  proposal  this,"  replied  Yanson.  "  Let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  my  young  lady  is  a  person  whose  virtue  is  equal  to 
her  wit;  and  that  she  is  govemed  in  all  her  actions  by  the  strict- 
est rules  of  propriety.  The  affair  in  which  she  is  now  engaged 
is  the  most  important  of  her  life,  and  she  cannot  be  blamed  for 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  husband  worthy  of  her.  But  your  re- 
quest, sir,  seems  to  show  that  your  morals  do  not  correspond  with 
your  talent.  If  I  were  to  make  it  known  to  my  mistress,  she 
would  despise  you  for  it,  and  reject  jrour  suit  without  hasila- 
tion." ' 
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Thus  severely  reprimanded  by  our  stern  moralist  in 
red  crape  sleeves  and  a  green  gauze  petticoat,  and  being 
now  more  tractable,  it  seems,  in  taking  a  lady's  charms 
on  credit,  than  on  the  former  occasion,  Sa  is  fain  to  give 
the  matter  up,  and  begs  a  thousand  pardons  for  his  in- 
discretion. Even  these  indirect  communications  are 
considered  too  irregular  to  be  made  known  to  the  old 
gentleman  Pa ;  and  it  is  agreed  between  the  lovers  that 
Sa,  without  alluding  to  anything  that  has  passed,  shall 
apply  to  the  father  through  the  intervention  of  his  uncle 
Gu.  A  matrimonial  negotiation  must  always  be  con- 
ducted through  a  third  person.  For  this  purpose  Sa  sets 
off  immediately  for  Pekin,  whither  Gu  had  in  the  mean- 
time returned.  In  consequence  of  his  absence,  Chang, 
now  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  is  soon  unmasked 
by  the  father,  brought  to  a  decisive  trial,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  cannot  write  a  passable  couplet,  *  were  it 
his  neck-verse  at  Hairibee,*  and  being  thus  plucked  of 
the  borrowed  feathers,  in  which  he  hae  hitherto  plumed 
himself,  is  dismissed  ignominiously  from  the  house. 

Such  is  the  solution  of, the  second  principal  difficulty 
which  obstructs  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  and  which 
carries  us  forward,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  volume.  From  this  point  the  current 
of  the  action  proceeds  with  comparative  smoothness, 
though  not  wholly  free  from  shoals  and  rapids,  the  nature 
of  which  we  have  not  room  to  describe  in  detail.  The 
leading  object  of  the  last  volume  and  a  half  is  not  so 
much  to  create  and  remove  new  obstructions  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  principal  parties,  as  to  bring  forward  the 
"second  heroine,  T>ream-of-a'l?eartree,  whose  introduction 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

After  taking  leave  of  his  mistress  in  the  manner  above 
described,  our  hero  sets  off  for  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
where  he  expects  to  find  uncle  Gu.   He  gets  on  for  some 
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bat  at  leBgdi  fidlsinwitka 
band  of  jc&ben.  aad  is  sopped  o£  ereij  oonoe  of  silra 
tns  be  las  aboai  biis.  In  this  embuassiiig  sitoatioB 
[eoame  lo  bis  tuoit  for  poetzy  to  recmit  hit 
or  in  tifte  laore  popniar  pbnse  *to  ndao  tlw 
It  is  obserred  hj  Toltnire,  in  refoence  to  the 
grent  Fiedehc  tbsi  iheie  is  nlwajs  some  bope  of  a  king 
vbo  can  wxite  verse* ;  and  it  appeals  from  tbe  proseat 
exais^^  that  the  rale  may  be  extended  to  poTate  dti- 
xens,  at  least  in  China.  It  so  happens  that  a  magiatiate 
named  U,  residing  ax  tbe  village  wbere  tbe  lobbeiy 
takes  place,  is  preparing  a  large  screen  in  four  parts,  as  a 

present  for  his  superior  c^cer;    and    baving   already 

• 

adorned  eacb  part  with  a  painting,  wants  nothing  bat 
tbe  appropriate  poetical  inscriptions  to  eomplete  bb  plan. 
Tbe  province  of  Canton,  where  tbe  scene  is  now  laid,  ia^ 
it  seems,  not  to  dear  to  the  Mnses»  as  some  otb^o,  par- 
ticnlarly  that  of  Xankin;  and  li  no  sooner  bears  that 
there  is  a  Nankin  poet  in  town,  than  be  invites  him  to 
his  hoose  for  tbe  purpose  of  putting  his  talent  in  reqai* 
sition.  Sa  writes  the  four  inscripticms  at  a  sitting,  for  <m 
this  as  on  all  other  occasions  he  (and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  all  the  other  poets  that  are  mentioned)  pro- 
duces poetry  of  the  first  order  with  a  facility  only  paral- 
leled by  that  of  the  Scotts,  the  Southeys,  tbe  Byions  and 
the  Bowrings  of  our  time.  Whenever  his  heroes  take  the 
pencil  in  hand,  our  author  is  careful  to  mention  tbe  expe- 
dition with  which  they  work ;  and  seems  to  be  at  a  loH 
for  words  and  images  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  oom* 
plete  notion  of  it  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  hii 
enthusiasm  at  tbe  rapidity  with  which  Sa  wrote  tbe  in* 
scriptions,  transports  him  above  the  regions  of  plain  prose 
into  tbe  following  qiccLtrain ; 

*  The  movement  of  his  hand  was  not  slow  like  that  of  a  pedestrini, 

*  But  M  rapid  as  the  coarse  of  the  swiftest  steed. 
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'  He  «taitt  off  and  ohacki  his  flight  with  the  ligfatii«M  of  a  winged  spiiit ; 
*  Wm  thooghti  cover  the  paper  as  the  fleecy  clouds  spread  themselvee 
over  the  sky.' 

In  the  same  way,  when  he  sits  down  on  a  previous 
ooeanon,  by  order  of  his  mistress,  to  write  the  acrostic 
which  is  to  decide  his  fate,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation,  he  loses  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  thought 
aad  exfiression. 

'  Pearls  and  diamonds^'  says  the  author,  '  fell  i^pon  the  paper 
like  drops  of  rain  in  an  April  shower.' 

So  when  the  heroine  produces  the  little  chef-cT  auvre, 
which  we  quoted  from  the  first  chapter, 

<  Thoughts  drop  from  her  pencil,  like  rain  from  a  dark  sum- 
mer cloud ;  and  spring  up  under  her  rapid  hand  in  seven-fold 
dusters  of  flowers,  till  the  whole  paper  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
chain  of  pearls  and  diamonds.' 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Chinese  poets,  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  painter,  are  not  sparing  of  their 
jewelry.  A  slow  manner  of  composing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  dulness.  Thus 
Pa,  after  bringing  Chang  and  another  stupid  pretender 
to  the  txperime'nJtum  crucis,  goes  back  to  his  daughter, 
and  tells  her  that  they  had  been  wagging  their  heads 
over  their  inkstands  the  whole  afternoon,  without  being 
able  to  shake  out  a  word.  These  passages  seem  to  imply 
a  ftdse  notion  of  the  difliculty  of  writing  good  poetry, 
which,  we  imagine,  does  not  lie  in  the  metrical  armnge- 
ment,  or  mere  form,  as  is  here  supposed.  When  the  rules 
of  Tersification  are  once  settled,  and  good  models  given, 
it  is  rather  easier  to  express  ideas  in  these  regular  meas- 
ures, than  to  write  harmonious  prose.  The  difliculty  lies 
in  supplying  '  the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bum.'     These  are  articles  which,  as  Gironte  in  the  play 
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says  of  the  five  hundred  crowas,  ne  se  trtmvent  point  dans 
le  pas  d!  un  cJieval;  and  there  is  great  room  for  choice 
among  the  fruits  of  even  the  finest  intellect.  *  Good 
poetry/  says  Gray,  '  requires  the  best  talents,  and  the 
best  of  those  talents.'  It  must  fiow  with  ease,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibit  the  vigor  of  thought  or  imagination 
and  the  finished  style,  which  suppose  labor,  medita- 
tion, and  reflection.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Boileau, 
when  he  boasted  that  he  had  taught  Moliere  to  write 
easy  verses  with  difiiculty;  Je  bii  at  appris  Vaart  de 
/aire  difficUement  des  vers  facUes.  When  a  person  writes 
with  great  rapidity,  or,  in  other  words,  sets  down  his 
ideas  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  him,  without  study  or  selec- 
tion, it  is  certstin,  whatever  may  be  his  talent,  that  his 
work  cannot  be  of  the  first  order.  In  general  your  easy 
writing,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  School  for  Scandal,'  is  the  hardest  reading  a  man  can 
undertake. 

To  return  however  from  this  digression;  our  hero, 
while  engaged  in  writing  his  inscrption  in  the  garden, 
hears  a  person  say  aloud  in  a  paviUon  placed  in  the  gar- 
den adjoining  and  overlooking  his,  that  the  pomegranate- 
trees  without  the  wall  are  in  full  bloom.  This  was  of 
course  a  strong  temptation  to  the  flowery  fancy  of  a  Chi* 
nese ;  emd  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  work,  Sa  walks 
out  to  see  the  show,  in  which  he  is  at  first  rather  disap- 
pointed, but  soon  penetrates  the  real  meaning  of  the 
remark,  when  he  finds  himself  accosted  by  a  handsome 
youth,  who  issues  from  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  adjoin- 
ing garden,  and  who  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Dream- 
of-a-Peartree  in  disguise.  If  Red- Jasper  hold  the  post 
of  heroine,  this  visionary  beauty  has,  we  suspect,  the 
whole  heart  of  our  author,  though  he  allows  her  only  half 
of  that  of  his  hero.  He  describes  her  on  this  her  first 
appearance  in  the  following  terms. 
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*  Hie  gate  was  seen  to  open,  and  there  came  out  a  youth  of 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  violet  robe  with 
a  light  cap  on  his  head.  His  vermilion  lips,  brilliant  white 
teeth,  and  arched  eyebrows  gave  him  the  air  of  a  charming  girl. 
So  graceful  and  airy  are  his  movements,  that  one  might  well  ask, 
whether  he  be  mortal  or  a  heavenly  spirit.  He  looks  like  a 
sylph  formed  of  the  essence  of  flowers,  or  a  soul  descended  from 
the  moon.  Is  it  indeed  a  youth  who  has  come  out  to  divert  him- 
self, or  is  it  a  sweet  perfume  from  the  inner  apartment  V 

This  charming  person  enters  into  a  long  conversation 
with  our  hero,  which  gradually  assumes  a  confidential 
character.  Sa  acquaints  his  new  companion  with  his 
engagement  to  Mademoiselle  Pa  (as  Mr.  Remusat  gen- 
erally styles  the  young  lady),  who  proves  to  be  a  cousin 
of  the  supposed  youth  before  him.  The  latter,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  engagement,  remarks  that  the  empire  is  vast, 
and  enquires  of  Sa  what  he  would  do,  if  he  should  find 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  another  damsel  equally  re- 
markable for  grace,  beauty,  and  poetical  talent  with  his 
mistress.  To  this  point-blank  question  Sa  very  naturally 
replies,  that  he  has  but  one  heart;  which  in  English 
would  probably  be  understood  to  mean,  that  his  afiections 
were  preoccupied,  and  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
merit  of  any  other  object ;  but  being  interpreted  a  la  Chi- 
noise,  implies,  that  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  beauty 
wherever  he  meets  with  it,  and  that  if  he  should  become 
acquainted  with  another  young  lady  as  lovely  as  Miss 
F^  he  should  of  course  love  her  as  much.  '  If  such  be 
the  case,'  rejoins  the  youth,  *  I  may  venture  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  a  younger  sister  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  was  in  the  pavilion  yesterday  while  you  were 
writing,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  your  agreeable 
person  and  dexterity  in  handling  the  pencil,  that  she 
fJEurly  lost  her  heart  upon  the  spot.  I  easily  discovered 
her  inclinations,  and  as  we  are  orphans,  and  have  no 
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CrMods  to  provide  fior  oar  rrtaMwhinent  in  Uie  ivgaltr 
wmj,  I  took  it  upon  me  to  soood  yoa  oo  the  sobjeet  ;.biit 
siooe  joor  mfiectkxis  are  elsewhere  engaged,  it  vrem  bet- 
ter peiiiaps  to  think  no  more  aboat  the  matter/  In 
answer  to  this,  Sa  proposes  the  expedient  of  a  donble 
marriage,  which  appears  to  be  satis&ctory,  to  the  other 
party;  and  it  is  then  arranged,  that  he  shall  prppMd^jo 
the  cwital,  as  he  originally  intended,  and.  a{]^r,  vettijng 
the  preliminaries  of  his  alliance  with  Miss  Pa,  shall  call 
at  Canton  on  his  way  back,  and  conclude  the  anaoge- 
ment  with  Miss  Lo,  who,  as  the  intelligent  reader  doef 
not  require  to  be  informed,  has  been  treating  for  herself 
under  the  name  of  her  sister.  She  very  generously  in- 
sists upon  supplying  our  hero  with  funds  for  his  journey ; 
and  thns  provided,  he  departs  at  once  without  stoppiog 
to  take  leave  of  the  owner  of  the  screens. 

In  the  mean  time  his  new  mistress,  who  jseems.  to 
have  a  fund  of  enterprise  and  vivacity  in  hec  charsdier, 
without  waiting  for  her  lover's  return,  sets  off  with  b^r 
mother  for  Nankin  upon  a  visit  to  her  cousin.  Tbd 
ladies  are  very  cordially  received,  and  immediately  do* 
mesticated  in  Pa*s  family.  The  merit  of  the  fair  Feartree 
is  soon  brought  to  the  usual  test,  and  she  is  found  to 
possess  a  talent  for  poetry  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that 
of  her  relation.  The  two  cousins  gmdually.  contract  t 
great  liking  for  each  other,  and  in  order  to  avoid. being 
separated  at  any  future  period^  determine  that  they  will 
if  possible,  arrange  matters  so  as  to  marry  the  same  oiin. 
Their  dialogue  on  this  occasion  may  be  quoted  as  afil?n^ 
able  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work,  as  well,  9M^  t 
ourious  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Chin^im 
this  subject  Feartree  has  just  produced  a  copy  ef  venat 
in  praise  of  her  cousin,  who  is  so  much  delighted  with 
them,  that  she  exclaims, 


'"What  a  ohanmng  piece  of  poetry!  It  is  worthy  of  the 
most  celebrated  ancient  writers.  Ah,  sweet  coz,  how  happy  I 
shonld  be,  if  I  could  hope  to  keep  you  near  me  all  my  life.  I 
would  haye  you,  if  I  could,  as  close  to  me  as  my  head-dress.'* 

'  "  Why  do  you  say  if  you  could,  sister?"  said  Peartree  in  re* 
pty  ]  ''  do  you  think  of  sending  me  away  from  you  ?  This  is' 
bat  a  poor  proof  of  the  affection  you  profess." 

<  "  You  misunderstand  me,  my  sweet  Peartree,"  said  Jasper, 
lang^iing.  "I  have  the  greatest  affection  for  your  person,  and 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  talent.  I  would  gladly,  as  I  haVe 
jvtt  s&dd,  pass  my  whole  life  with  you ;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  not 
peeeible,  and  this  fear  is  the  only  reason  of  the  sentiment  I  ex^ 
preesed.    Why  then  should  you  doubt  my  affection  ?" 

' ''  Does  it  not  depend  exclusively  upon  us,"  said  Peartree, 
''  to  decide  whether  we  shall  pass  our  lives  together  or  not  ?  If 
we  both  wish  it,  who  is  to  prevent  it  ?  What  can  render  it  im- 
poesible  ?  " 

'  '*  My  fear  is,"  replied  Jasper,  "  that  you  may  not  really  de- 
•beit." 

*  "  Nay/theni"  said  Peartree,  resuming  her  good  humor,  "  I 
dllk  faikYe  no  doubt  of  your  affection,  and  I  am  sure  that  mine  for 
jMX'ii  unutterable.  But  you  know  the  condition  upon  which 
<flBily  we  can  hope  to  live  together  for  life ;  is  it  to  your  taste  V 

<  "  We  are  told,"  replied  Jasper,  '^  that  Ohoang  and  Niu3dng 
ddrbted  themselves  of  yore  to  the  single  Chun.  Were  it  agree- 
able to  you,  my  sweet  Peartree,  I  would  willingly  imitate  them." 

' "  If  such  had  not  been  my  desire,"  replied  the  other,  greatly 
di^ghted,  ^'  I  should  not  now  be  here." 

'  "  If  these  celebrated  ancient  heroines,  Ying  and  Hoang,  with 
whoih  we  can  of  course  make  no  pretensions  to  be  compared  for 
beaaiy  and  talent,  did  not  blush  at  such  a  union,"  continued 
Jasper,  '^  I  know  not  why  we  should  feel  any  delicacy  about  it. 
Bat  how  is  it  possible  to  find  a  person,  on  whom  we  can  both 
j^laba  our  affections  ?  " 

' "  My  dear  coz,"  said  Peartree,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
«  yon  permit  me  to  share  your  confidence ;  why  should  we  oon- 
ewil  anything  fibm  each  other  ?  " 

'  *'  Sorely,"  answered  Jaspet,  "  I  cain  have  no  seeretafbr  jrou." 
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' ''  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  my  sweet  Jasper,  whether  the  yoath 
vrho  has  akeady  won  your  heart  be  a  person  of  so  little  merit, 
that  we  need  to  look  farther  V^ 

' "  The  youth  who  has  already  won  my  heart  ?  "  replied  Jas- 
per, laughing,  "  what  can  you  possibly  mean,  my  dear  Pear- 
tree  1  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  that  I  care  for  one 
young  man  more  than  another  ?  And  were  there  even  any  foun- 
dation for  such  a  story,  which  I  am  far  from  admitting,  how 
could  it  possibly  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  " 

*  "  My  fair  coz,"  said  Peartree,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  if  you 
wish  your  secret  not  to  be  known,  believe  me,  the  only  way  is 
not  to  have  any.  The  most  trifling  actions  of  a  great  poet  or  a 
pretty  woman  are  matters  of  public  curiosity,  and  become  the 
subject  of  general  conversation.  Far  as  I  live  from  here,  I  hare 
long  been  informed  of  all  this  business." 

'  "  Since  you  are  so  well  informed,  then,"  replied  Jasper,  who 
rather  doubted  the  correctness  of  her  cousin's  assertion,  "let  us 
know  what  you  have  heard.  Perhaps  it  is  something  about  the 
adventure  of  Chang- Fanju  and  the  verses  on  the  WUlow-irteV^ 

'  "  Nay,"  said  Peartree,  still  laughing,  '•  that  everybody  knows. 
I  am  not  alluding  to  Chang,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  credit 
of  having  written  the  poem  on  the  Willow-treej  but  to  a  certain 
young  gentleman  named  Sa,  who  was  the  real  author  of  that 
poem,  and  also  of  the  Salutation  to  the  Swallow.''^ 

'  At  this  remark,  which  evidently  showed  a  knowledge  of  her 
most  private  sentiments,  poor  Jasper  was  at  first  so  much  con- 
fused, that  she  could  not  articulate  a  word  ;  but  looked  in  utter 
amazement  at  Yanson,  as  if  to  ask  whether  she  had  betrayed  the 
secret. 

i  «  Why  this  embarrassment,  my  sweet  cousin  ?  "  said  Pear- 
tree,  "  are  we  not  sisters  ?  why  should  we  conceal  anything 
from  each  other  ?" 

'  "  I  know  you  to  be  a  shrewd  girl,"  said  Jasper,  perceiving, 
after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  that  it  was  useless  to  dissemble; 
"  but  how  you  have  discovered  this  affair,  I  am  sure  I  caimot 
imagine.  I  have  not  lisped  a  syllable  of  it  to  any  one  but  Yan- 
son ;  nor  ventured  so  much  as  to  dream  about  it  for  fear  of  be- 
traying myself.  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  my  women  can  hav 
played  the  spy  and  tell-tale  ?  " 
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*  *'  Nay,  nay,"  said  PieaTtree,  "  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
score,  my  fair  cousin.  Your  adventure  is  a  secret,  for  aught  I 
know,  from  your  very  guardian  spirit.  But  there  is  one  person 
v^d  was  of  course  acquainted  with  it;  and  who  related  it  to  me 
\Hth  Ins  own  mouth ;  I  mean  young  Sa  himself.  I  dartf  swear 
no  one  else  is  privy  to  the  matter. 

'  '*  Nay,  coz,"  said  Jasper,  "  you  are  surely  jesting.  It  is  n^ar- 
1^  i  year  since  Sa  left  us.  My  father  has  sent  to  inquire  afti^ 
him  in  all  quarters,  and  can  hear  nothing  ahout  hixii.  Suppos- 
ing him  to  be  at  Canton,  how  could  he  possibly  communicate 
with  you,  k  young  and  pretty  girl  confined  to  the  fem^^  apart- 
ittentT" 

« <<  Your  question  is  natural  enough,"  replied  Peartr6e,  "  but 
fiWtain  it  is  that  I  saw  young  Sa,  and  that  we  talked  of  his  en- 
liii^^ment  with  you.  I  have  not  the  most  remote  intention  of 
(dbceiving  you." 

'  "  And  yet,"  said  Jasper,  "  what  you  say  is  neither  natural 
liofr  prbbable.    How  can  you  expect  me  to  believe  it  ?  " 

'  "  Bielieve  it  or  not,  as  you  please,"  replied  hfer  cousin ;  "  the 
l^flemlan  himself,  when  you  see  him  again,  will  at  all  events 
aiiiure  you  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

'  "  Alas !"  said  Jasper,  "  there  is  but  little  chanci  of  bur  m^§t- 
me  agkin.  After  idl  the  fruitless  researches,  which  my  father 
iiia  madb  to  obtain  news  of  him,  I  have  but  too  much  reason  to 
iHit  thai  he  has  forgotten  me." 

**  "Forgotten  you,  my  dekr  Jasper?  "  said  Peartre*,  in  rtply, 
^'  why  His  for  the  very  purpose  of  arranging  his  marriage  widi 
yHix,  that  he  iis  now  travelling  about  in  all  directions,  without  al- 
lowing himfeelf  a  moment's  repose  or  cbinfort.  How  can  you 
1^'ak  with  so  much  levity  of  this  most  excellent  knd  ekeinJpHeny 
Noting  man  t  He  distinguished  himself  rkry  much  last  autunm 
li  the  Northem  Examination." 

*  "  It  Was  he,  then,"  said  Jasper,  a  little  isurprised,  "who  tih" 
tlittikl  the  second  place  upon  th6  list.  How  happenil  it  that  he 
'Wiik  d^teribed  as  a  candidate  from  Hbnan  ?" 

' ''  The  reason  was,"  replied  Pekrtree,  "  that  his  ixhele,  ihe  m- 
«i;iScf Or  getibral,  is  a  niative  of  Honan.    He  has  recently  adopts 
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his  nephew,  and  the  latter  of  course  belongs  at  present  to  that 
province." 

'  "  Since,  then,  he  has  obtained  the  promotion  he  desired," 
said  Jasper,  "  why  does  he  not  return  to  fulHll  his  engagement 
with  me  ?  How  happens  it  that  we  have  not  the  least  intelli- 
gence from  him  ?» 

'  "  He  is  waiting,  I  imagine,"  replied  Peartree,  "  until  he  ob- 
tains the  highest  rank  of  all.  Have  a  little  patience,  my  sweet 
coz,  and  he  will  make  you  a  doctor's  lady." 

'  "  You  speak  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  my  dear  sister," 
said  Jasper,  ^'  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  you ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  you  could  not  have  obtained  from  any  other  person  the  in- 
formation you  possess.  But  how  a  young  girl  like  you,  shut  up 
in  the  female  apartment,  should  have  been  able  to  converse  with 
an  entire  stranger,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  imagine.  If  you  love 
me,  relate  the  whole  affair  to  me  in  detail,  before  I  die  of  curi- 
osity." 

'  "  After  all  that  has  passed,"  said  Peartree,  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  sweet  coz,  spare  your  raillery." 

*  "  Nay,"  said  Jasper,  "  my  communications  here  in  the  female 
apartment  were  something  still  more  singular  than  your  adven- 
ture, and  will  of  course  close  my  mouth  upon  the  subject" 

'  "  Well,  then,"  said  Peartree,  "  since  you  promise  to  be  mer- 
ciful, I  will  e'en  tell  you  all.  You  must  know,  then,  that  after 
parting  from  you  last  year,  young  Sa  was  proceeding  to  the  capi- 
tal in  order  to  arrange  with  your  uncle  Gu  the  preliminaries  of 
his  marriage  with  you.  As  he  was  passing  through  Canton,  he 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  plundered  of  everything  he  had 
with  him.  In  this  emergency,  he  luckily  made  acquaintance 
with  a  certain  Counsellor  Li,  living  in  the  house  next  to  oure, 
who  engaged  him  to  compose  the  inscriptions  for  some  screens, 
which  he  was  preparing,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  him  for  the 
time  a  lodging  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden.  I  happened  to  be 
looking  out  of  the  sunmier-house  in  ours,  as  he  was  writing; 
and  was  so  much  struck  by  his  noble  air,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  managed  his  pencil,  that  I  knew  he  must  be  a  poet  of 
great  merit.  Orphan,  as  I  was,  without  father  or  brothers  to  pio- 
vide  for  my  establishment,  was  I  obliged  to  observe  to  the  letter 
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all  the  ordinary  rules,  and  remain  unmarried  for  life  ?  Do  not 
think  too  hardly  of  me,  my  dear  cousin,  if  I  confess  to  you,  that 
I  ventured  to  deviate  from  them  in  this  extreme  case,  and  put- 
ting on  a  man's  dress,  had  a  personal  interview  with  Sa  without 
the  garden  gate.'' 

'  "  Well  done,  Peartree  ! "  said  Jasper,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  highly  gratified  with  this  account. 
"  So  young,  and  so  much  wit  and  resolution  !  You  are  really  a 
heroine !  But,  cousin,  how  came  he  to  speak  of  his  engagement 
to  me  ?    This  young  student  of  ours  must  be  a  great  babbler." 

'  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Peartree ;  "  he  is,  I  assure  you,  a  model 
of  discretion.  But  you  must  recollect,  that  I  made  proposals  to 
him  to  marry  my  sister,  that  is,  myself ;  and  when  he  repeatedly 
declined,  and  I  as  often  insisted  upon  knowing  his  objection,  ho 
had  no  resource  left,  but  to  inform  me  of  his  engagement  with 
you.  He  concluded,  of  course,  that  I  could  have  no  concern  in 
an  affair  that  happened  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  was  far  from 
dreaming  that  he  was  talking  to  me  about  my  own  cousin.  Provi- 
dence, my  dear  sister,  seems  to  have  interposed  specially,  in 
order  to  manage  this  matter  in  the  way  most  favorable  to  our 
happiness." 

'  "  And  what,"  inquired  Jasper,  "  did  you  finally  agree  upon  ?  " 

' "  When  I  found  that  he  was  under  a  prior  engagement," 
replied  Peartree,  "which  nothing  would  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish, and  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  firm  and  steady 
character,  I  proposed  to  him,  always  speaking  as  if  for  my  sister, 
the  expedient  of  a  double  marriage.  As  he  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  with  this,  I  next  resolved  to  remove  to  this  place  with 
my  mother,  in  order  to  ascertain  your  wishes,  and  complete  the 
arrangement  if  it  should  prove  agreeable  to  you.  The  warm 
and  tender  attachment  which  I  have  since  formed  for  you,  my 
sweet  sister,  makes  the  connexion  appear  ten  times  more  delight- 
ful to  me  than  I  had  expected.  Heaven  has  surely  interposed  in 
a  visible  manner  in  our  behalf." 

' "  You  are  a  charming  credture,  my  sweet  Peartree,  and  have 
quite  cleared  up  the  mystery  that  covered  the  proceedings  of 
Sa,  and  explained  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  If  we 
do  but  complete  the  arrangement,  I  will  acknowledge  you  for  a 
greater  heroine  than  any  on9  on  record."  ' 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  form  6t  the  mar- 
riage here  treated  of  is  difierent  from  thcit  in  lise  with 
us,  and  the  tone  of  the  conversation  sportive  and  lively, 
the  parties  observe  the  same  perfect  decorum  which  is 
usual  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  polished 
societies  of  the  western  world.  Indeed,  the  work  before 
us  is  so  far  from  approaching  in  any  part  to  undue  free- 
dom of  thought  or  expression,  that  it  supposes  and  exem- 
plifies throughout,  a  degree  of  reserve  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  appears,  when  judged  by 
our  notions,  excessive  and  ridiculous.  The  reader  will 
agree  with  us,  we  think,  in  considering  the  above  pas- 
sage as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  foir 
easy  and  spirited  dialogue,  which  is,  after  all,  the  princi- 
pal attraction  in  the  domestic  novel.  The  characters  of 
the  young  ladies  are  also  discriminated  with  some  degree 
of  delicacy,  and  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  those  of 
Caroline  and  Rosamond  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Patron- 
age ' ; — Jasper,  all  perfection ;  Peartree,  perfection  alloyed 
and  made  ihore  interesting  by  a  few  grains  of  etourderie. 
The  above  dialogue  resembles  in  tone  those  of  CeUa  and 
Rosalind  in  Shakspeare's  '  As  you  like  it,'  and  partly 
coincides  in  the  turn  of  thought,  with  that  which  passes 
between  Portia  and  Nerissa  and  their  husbands  in  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice,'  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  act  We 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  employing  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  names  of  the  ladies,  as  a  method  of  escapiing 
fVom  the  stiffness  of  the  Chinese  nomenclature,  and  ^v- 
ing  the  conversation  a  natural  air,  in  preference  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  M.  Eemusat,  of  affixing  to  the  original 
family  name  the  terms  of  address  in  use  with  us.  ISus 
Pa  and  Miss  Lo  would  appear  in  English  like  decided 
burlesque ;  while  the  names  as  translated,  being  of  a 
slightly  comic  cast,  are,  in  this  respect,  in  keeping  with 
the  tone  of  the  dialogue,  and  tend  to  heighten  rather  than 
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dimiaish  its  effect.  We  perceive,  however,  that  we  are 
approaching  the  extent  of  our  limits,  and  must  hurry  rap- 
idly over  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the 
above  dialogue,  that  the  hero  of  the  novel,  after  parting 
from   the   second  heroine,  meets   with    his   uncle,  the 
inspector  general,  is  adopted  by  him,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  capital  to  pursue  his  studies.     He  there  distin- 
guishes himself  as  usual,  obtains  at  the  general  examina- 
tion the  thirteenth  place  on  the  list  of  the  doctors,  and,  at 
the  final  one  before  the  emperor,  comes  out  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  two  classes  of  these  dignitaries.      Tliis 
rank  gives  him  the  right  of  entering  the  Jasper  JHzIl,  and 
mounting  the  Golden  Horse,  or,  in  plain  language  of  being 
admitted  into  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  also  regularly  carries  with  it  an  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  the  great  offices  at  court.     But  by  the 
intrigues  of  some  powerful  friends  of  the  disappointed 
candidates,  he  does  not  receive  the  promotion  properly 
due  to  his  success,  and  only  obtains  an  appointment  of 
judge  in  a  remote  province.     Without,  however,  making 
any  difficulty  on  the  subject,  he  sets  off  pretty  soon  to 
take  possession  of  his  place,  caUing  on  his  way  first  at 
Honan  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  burial-place  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  afterwards  successively  at  Canton  and  Nankin 
to  arrange  his  marriage  with  his  two  wives.     Unluckily 
he  is  disappointed  in  meeting  with  both.     Dream-of-a- 
Peartree,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  left  Canton,  and  no 
one  there  could  give  the  least  account  where  she  had 
gone.     She  had  herself  sent  a  messenger  to  Sa,  to  inform 
him,  whom  he  had  missed  by  crossing  him  on  the  road. 
Proceeding  thence  to  Nankin,  he  finds  that  Pa  has  gone 
upon  an  excursion  of  pleasure  to  the  Western  Lake. 
During  his  absence,  no  access  can  of  course  be  had  to  the 
family.     Having  no  leisure  time  upon  his  hands  to  make 
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farther  inquiries  at  the  moment,  he  reluctantly  contfnaes 
his  journey  to  his  place  of  destination,  where  he  finds 
himself  acting  immediately  under  our  old  acquaintaince, 
the  inspector  general  Yang,  who  now  reappears  in  his 
former  capacity  as  the  villain  of  the  plot 

As  soon  as  Yang  perceives  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
our  hero,  he  pitches  upon  him  for  his  son-in-law;  and 
when  the  latter  declines  the  proposal  on  the  score  of  his 
previous  engagement  to  Bed- Jasper,  Yang  circulates  a 
false  report  of  her  death.  Sa,  however,  is  too  much  dis- 
tressed at  this  event,  to  think  of  another  marriage ;  and 
Yang,  thus  failing  entirely  in  his  purpose,  biegins  to  per- 
secute the  young  judge  in  such  away,  thai  he  resigns 
his  place  in  disgust,  and  sets  oflfto  refresh  himself  upon 
an  excursion  to  the  Western  Lake.  Here  he  falls  in 
with  Pa,  and  makes  acquaintance  with  him ;  but  as  both 
had  assumed  feigned  names  and  characters  in  order  to 
travel  with  more  freedom,  they  meet  as  perfect  stran- 
gers. After  talking  literature  and  making  poetry  together 
for  a  few  days  over  their  cups,  they  gradually  get  tipoii  i" 
confidential  footing,  and  let  each  other  into  the  secret  off 
their  respective  family  affairs.  It  soon  appears  that 
Mademoiselle  Pa  is  not  dead,  that  Dream-of-a-Peartree 
is  residing  with  her  at  the  old  gentleman's,  that  the  latter 
is  as  anxious  for  the  marriage  as  any  of  the  parties,  and 
that  there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  intrigue  at  the  capital  by  which  Sa  lost  his  reg- 
ular promotion  is  discovered,  and  he  is  permitted  to  mount 
the  Golden  Horse  without  any  further  delay.  Everything^ 
being  thus  arranged  to  the  general  satisfaction,  the  mair- 
riage  takes  place,  and  as  usual,  closes  the  novel. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  fable  of  this  very  curious 
work.  We  have  omitted,  of  course,  all  the  secondary 
and  episodical  parts,  in  particular,  the  whole  machinery 
of  divination,  which  is  used  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom, 
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^fiod^  exjBrd^es .  considerable  influence  in  the  knitting  up 

and.  unravelling  of  the  plot.    From  this  abstract,  however 

,  iinpeifect,  of  the  contents  of  the  novel,  the  intelligent 

,  reader  will  see  at  once  how  much  light  it  must  necessa- 

.  dly  throw  upon  the  domestic  and  political  economy  of 

the  vast  empire  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  and  may  con- 

jjDfSture  what  stores  of  information  will  probably  result 

•^m  future  researches  into  the  same  mine  that  has  fiu- 

.  i^iahed  this  specimen.     We  are  prevented  by  want  pf 

.  room,  from  entering  at  much  leingth  into  a  commentary 

upon  the  state  of  civilization  in  China,  as  indicated  by 

the.work  before  us ;  and  must  reserve  most  of  the  remarks 

.  which  occur  to  us  upon  the  subject,  for  some  other  occa* 

aion. 

We  inay  observe,  in  geneml,  that  the  condition  of 
^aociety  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  to 
j^^emble  that^  which  (exist3  ampng  ourselves,  more  nearly 
,  than  bas^  hitherto  been  supposed  ;  and  that  the  points  of 
difference  (which  are  nevertheless  considemble)  are  not, 
in  all  respects,  (though  they  certainly  are  in  some  very  im- 
portant ones)  to  our  advantage.    As  regards  the  leading 
principles  of  domestic  economy    and    the    intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  the  Chinese  are  doubly  unfortunate 
.  in  tjfie  allowance  of  polygamy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unneces^sgry   restrictions    imposed    upon    ordinary    and 
.harmless  conversation  on  the  other.     The  system  that 
.prevails  on  this  subject  in  all  the  Christian  countries, 
though  strictly  conformable  to  nature,  and  apparently  the 
.  ppe  that  would  suggest  itself  most  readily  to  every  correct 
, mind,,  h&s  never  been  adopted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
,5jirprld,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
.haye  contributed  most  powerfully  to  the    progress  of 
.  civilisation  in  £urope ;  as  it  was  itsQlf^  on  the  other  hand, 
jthe  .effect  of  the  general  influence,  upon  all  classes  of  the 
.POmmunity,  of  our  pure  and  sublime  religion.    In  some 
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other  principal  features  in  the  aspect  of  domestic  life,  the 
deep  veneration  of  children  for  their  parents,  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  all  the  family  relations,  and  the  uni- 
versal polish  and  softness  of  manners,  ^e  might  perhaps 
with  advantage  take  some  lessons  from  the  natives  of  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

Their  political  institutions,  ^hich  have  been  hitherto 
but  little  examined,  are,  as  we  hinted  above,  well  worth 
the  attention  and  study  of  philosophers  ;  and  might  per- 
haps furnish  useful  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
governments  founded  in  the  main  on  other  principles. 
The  constitution  of  the  Chinese  empire,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  absolute  and  unmitigated 
despotism,  in  which  the  only  element  of  power  is  the 
cudgel,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
government  that  has  ever  existed ;  and  although  the  mode 
of  bringing  the  will  of  the  people  into  action  is  different 
from  the  one  in  use  with  us,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
conclude  without  examination,  that  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily bad.  The  difference  of  form  renders  each  system, 
on  the  contrary,  a  more  interesting  and  useful  object  of 
study,  to  those  who  are  familiar  ^ith  the  other. 

As  intellectual  accomplishments  are  apparently  much 
more  important  and  valuable  to  their  possessor,  and  as 
civilization  is  also  of  much  older  date  in  China  than  in 
Europe,  it  appears  singular  that  the  Chinese  should  not 
have  carried  the  sciences  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
and  should  be  in  this  respect  decidedly  inferior,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  they  are,  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  departments,  to  the  western  world 
"With  our  present  scanty  information  respecting  their 
institutions,  situation,  and  manners,  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  assign  any  precise  reason  for  this  inferiority. 
We  may  venture  perhaps  to  conjecture,  that  the  vast 
political  importance  attached  to  learning,  may  have  turned 
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the  current  of  zeal  and  industry  almost  wholly  into  the 
channel  of  moral  and  political  studies,  which  are  those 
immediately  required  as  preparatory  for  the  pubUc  service, 
and  have  led  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  all  other  branches 
of  learning.  Civil  polity,  we  know,  is  habitually  spoken 
of  by  the  Chinese,  as  the  great  science^  or,  in  their  own 
phrase,  the  highway ;  and  as  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
the  one  which  leads  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  beauty,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  majority 
should  regularly  follow  it.  But  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
points  connected  with  the  subject,  we  must  wait  for  the 
fruits  of  further  researches  before  we  can  speculate  with 
much  satisfaction,  or  draw  conclusions  with  any  great 
degree  of  probability. 
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'Of  all  the  subjects  that  can  be  presented  to  the  connd- 
eration  of  the  people  at  large,  Religion  is  the  one,  in 
which  they  take  the  deepest  interest  Of  all  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  can  be  engaged,  religious  exercises 
are  those,  which  habitually  produce  in  their  minds  the 
strongest  excitement.  If  it  were  the  object  of  a  law- 
giver, independently  of  any  other  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency or  duty,  merely  to  provide  the  people  with  the  means 
of  agreeable  occupation  and  amusement  for  a  day  of  rest, 
he  could  not  do  it  so  well,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  way,  as 
by  instructing  them  to  devote  it  to  religion. 

Religion  reveals  to  us  the  secret  of  our  higher  and 
better  nature ;  lifts  us  above  the  common  offices  of  daily 
life,  into  communion  with  the  sublime  Spirit,  whose  word 
created,  and  whose  incomprehensible  essence  informs 
and  sustains  the  universe.  It  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
not,  as  the  base  theories  of  a  detestable  sophistry  woald 
represent  us,  merely  a  different  order  of  the  same  race  of 
beings  with  the  brutes  that  surround  us,  destined  like 
them  to  pass  an  ephememl  existence,  and  then  sink  into 
nothing;  but  that  we  possess  within  us,  the  germ  of  a 
heavenly  nature,  for  which  death  is  only  the  opening  of  a 
new  form  of  existence,  and  which  will  develop  its  facul- 
ties hereafter,  through  countless  ages  of  happiness  or 
misery,  accordingly  as  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
afforded  here  have  been  used  or  neglected. 
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Religion  expands  the  intellect,  by  familiarizifig  us  with 
the  most  interesting  questions  in  the  philosophy  of  matter 
and  mind.  It  enlarges  the  heart,  by  repressing  the  selfish, 
and  encouraging  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings.  It 
checks  our  pride  in  prosperity,  and  our  depression  in 
adversity,  by  impressing  upon  us  the  trifling  importance 
of  our  present  interests,  when  compared  with  those  that 
belong  to  us  as  candidates  for  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
It  consoles  us  under  the  agony  of  parting  from  those  we 
love,  by  the  reflection,  that  we  shall  meet  them  again  in 
scenes  of  permanent  happiness.  In  a  word,  it  changes 
the  universe  from  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  misery,  to  a 
grand  and  beautiful  creation,  the  fit  residence  and  temple^ 
of  the  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity. 

It  i&  not  in  nature  for  those  who  beUeve  these,  sublime 
truths,  to.  hear,  about  them,  and  think  about  them,  without 
the  strongest  excitement  What  is  there  in  the  most  ab* 
sorbing  aflairs,  the  most  exquisite  entertainments,  that 
can. ever  claim  in  any  respect  to  come  into  competition 
with  them?  What  is  there,  for  example,  in  the  fable  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  and  beautifully  written  romance, 
which  can  be  compared  for  deep  and  absorbing  interest 
with  the  splendid  history  of  creation  and  redemption,  of 
which  the  record  is  the  Bible,  the  scene  the  universe,  the 
time  eternity,  God,  superior  beings,  and  ourselves  the. 
subjects?  Who  ever  complained  of  not  being  interested 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  case  at  law,  in  which  his  property 
oc  his  life  was  at  issue  ?  In  the  case  which  is  argued 
every  Sabbath  in  the  courts  of  God,  there  is  more  at  stake 
than  any  earthly  property,  or  mortal  life, — our  share  in  the. 
inheritance  of  a  better  world,  our  happiness  or  misery 
thxx>ughout  all  eternity. 

The  mightiest  minds  of  every  age  and  country,  have, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  language  in.  expressing  the. 
delight  with  wkLck  they  habitually  dwelt  on  thi^  subject 
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"  I  would  rather,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  believe  all  the 
fables  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  Frame  is  without  a  Mind."  Schiller,  in  his 
beautiful  Hymn  to  Pleasure,  represents  her  banner  as 
waving  upon  the  sunbright  rock  of  Eeligion.  With  the 
monarch  minstrel  of  Scripture,  the  being  of  Gk>d  is  made 
the  motive  for  general  exultation  and  jubilee.  "  The  Lord 
reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice."  He  does  not  consider 
it  a  tiresome  or  gloomy  occupation  of  time,  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship.  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us 
go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  my  soul  longeth,  yea 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God." 

Will  it  be  said  that  these  are  the  high  aspirations  of 
superior  minds,  improved  by  every  accidental  advantage, 
but  that  they  are  above  the  comprehension  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  can  only  be  excited  and  amused  by 
objects  and  pleasures  of  a  purely  sensual  character? 
Those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  do  great  injustice  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  formed  a  very  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the 
hnman  character,  even  in  its  lowest  estate.  To  all  who  have 
reflected  on  the  science  of  government,  and  arrived  at  just 
conclusions,  it  is  known,  that  religion  is  the  chief  element 
which  consolidates  and  holds  together  the  fabric  of  soci- 
ety. In  a  great  many  countries  it  is  the  force  ostensibly 
and  formally  employed  for  this  purpose;  in  others,  as 
with  us,  it  operates  indirectly ;  but  how  would  it  produce 
the  effect  in  either  way,  if  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
indifferent  to  it  ?  It  was  said  by  Gibbon,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  is  wholly  false  in 
fact ;  and  sounder  thinkers,  reasoning  on  a  directly  oppo- 
site view  of  the  subject,  have  agreed,  that  the  civilizing 
and  consolidating  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  rude 
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minds  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  that  empire,  was  the 
chief  cause  which  formed  the  new  political  creations  that 
grew  up  out  of  its  ruins.  "  The  kingdom  of  France/' 
says  Montesquieu,  "  was  the  work  of  the  bishops/'  and 
we  know,  that  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  they  governed 
Europe  for  several  centuries.  In  all  this  there  was  much 
abuse,  but  the  very  extent  of  the  abuse  proves  the 
strength  of  the  principle.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
mdifferent  to  religion,  how  happened  it,  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  thrown  into  convulsion  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  by  the  religious  divisions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,— convulsions  of  which  the  great  political  revolutions 
of  our  day  are  among  the  indirect  results  ? 

Or  to  look  more  nearly  at  our  own  people,  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  daily  life,  what  are  the  books  that 
circulate  most  widely,  through  all  the  classes  of  the  com- 
munity? We  know,  that  where  the  popular  works  on 
any  other  subject  are  sold  by  thousands,  those  that  treat 
of  religion,  are  sold  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Would  this  be  the  case,  if  the  people  did  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  this 
difference  is  in  part  the  effect  of  exertion.  There  are 
Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
which  are  all  busy  in  distributing  religious  books,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  they  circulate  so  widely.  But  why  are 
there  no  such  associations  for  the  distribution  of  books  on 
history,  politics,  and  the  other  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge? There  is  evidently  no  other  reason,  excepting 
that  the  people  take  a  much  deeper  interest  in  rehgion 
than  they  do  in  any  of  these  subjects,  interesting  and  im- 
portant as  they  aU  certainly  are. 

It  is  said  that  pubUc  devotional  exercises,  are  regarded 
by  the  people  as  gloomy  or  tiresome.  How  happens  it 
then,  that  in  eachof  tMir  large  cities,  forty  or  fifty  churches, 
^«  xcfukfly  crowded  #very  Sabbath  twipe,  and  pft^n 

3^ 
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three  or  four  times  in  the  same  day  ?  I  had  the  pleasure 
not  long  since,  of  attending  an  evening  lecture  in  one  of 
the  largest  Churches  in  Boston,  where  every  seat  up  to 
the  top  of  the  pulpit  stairs  was  occupied,  and  every  alley 
filled  with  persons  standing,  all  listening  with  breathless 
interest  to  a  sermon  a  full  hour  long.  There  were  prob- 
ably very  few  of  this  audience,  who  had  not  attended 
Church  twice  before,  on  the  same  day,  and  not  one  who 
was  under  any  obligation,  or  compulsion  to  attend  at  all. 
In  the  less  thickly  settled  parts  of  this  country,  where  the 
means  of  assisting  in  the  public  exercises  of  religion  are 
not  supplied  in  the  usual  way,  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory,  collect  together  from  time  to 
time,  and  hold  a  permanent  assembly  of  several  days  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  camp-meeting.  Is  it 
probable  that  crowds  of  people  would  congregate  from 
distances  of  thirty,  forty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  and 
engage  by  the  week  together  in  devotional  exercises,  if 
they  felt  no  interest  and  took  no  pleasure  in  them?  I 
mean  not  to  commend  in  every  respect  the  order  or  the 
results  of  these  meetings,  but  I  say,  that  they  strongly 
evince  the  deep  hold  which  the  subject  takes  of  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Facts  like  these,  sufficiently  prove,  that  it  is  not  consid- 
ered by  the  public,  as  a  gloomy  or  tiresome  employment 
of  the  Sabbath,  to  devote  it  to  religious  exercises.  Where 
the  attention  is  deeply,  without  being  painfully  engaged, 
the  frame  of  mind  is  for  the  time  agreeable ;  and  I  am  far 
'  from  being  certain,  that  any  thing  would  be  gained  on 
the  score  of  cheerfulness,  even  by  substituting  a  differ- 
ent method  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  from  that  which  is 
generally  in  use  in  this  country.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  this  sacred  festival,  in  some 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
regularly  devoted  to  public  sports,  and  where  the  theatres 
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ire  open  twice  as  long,  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
[  have  seen  the  French  peasants  dancing  under  the  trees 
^n  Sunday  aAernoons,  in  their  holiday  dresses ;  and  I  can 
jay  with  perfect  truth  that  I  know  no  place,  in  which  the 
return  of  the  Sabbath  is  welcomed  with  so  much  satis- 
faction, and  the  occupations  it  brings  with  it  pursued 
with  so  much  interest,  as  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Pil- 
^ms,  where  it  is  wholly  devoted  to  religion.  Let  any 
3ne  walk  the  streets  of  Boston  on  a  fine  Sabbath  morning, 
when  the  bells  are  all  ringing,  and  the  whole  population 
3f  both  sexes  in  their  best  attire,  repairing  to  their  respec- 
tive places  of  worship,  and  if  the  scene  do  not  produce 
upon  his  mind  a  more  pleasing  impression  than  the  tumult 
3f  a  buU-fight,  or  the  noisy  mirth  of  a  rustic  dance,  I  can 
3nly  say  that  his  mental  constitution  is  diferent  from 
mine. 
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HERMITAeE. 

▲M  XASTXBII  TALK. 

Tbx  following  Poem  may  be  considered,  so.&f  m  t|io  sub^faiyceit  con- 
cerned, as  a  sort  of  literary  curiosity.  The  ffible  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
•n  episode  in  a  Sanscrit  work,  entitled  the  Brahma  Purcma,  supposed  to 
be,  at  least,  as  ancient  as  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  tale  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  q>ecimeB  of  comic  poetry  known  to  be  extant.  The  trans- 
lation from,  the  original  Sanscrit  was  made  by  the  kite  M.  de  Ch^zy,  one 
of  the  greatest  oriental  scholars  of  our  time  in  France,  and  read  by  him  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  French  Academy.  The  manuscript  was  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Baron  Augustus  W.  von  Schlegel,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Literature  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  on  the  BJiine,  by.  whoni  it 
was  translated  into  German,  and  published  i^  a  periodical  work  palled  the 
huUan  Ubrwry.  The  French  translation  of  M.  de  Ch^zy  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  published ;  the  German  one  of  Schlegel  has  been  used  for  the 
present  purpose.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  tale  has  appeared  in  any 
Ibrm  in  England. 

The  plot  turns  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  the  Indian  mythology, 

xrliich  supposed,  that  by  a  sufficiently  long  and  severe  course  of  penance 

•nd  sacrifice,  a  man  might  acquire  superhuman  powers,  and  even  obtain 

in  time,  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Celestial  Synod,  in  which  case  some  one.  of 

the  previous  tenants  was  under  the  necessity  of  vacating  his  place  in  order 

to  make  room  for  the  new  comer.    The  gods  could  not  of  course,  look 

^th  much  satisfiuitiou  upon  the  efibrtjs  of  these  candidates  for  admission 

into  the  sacred  college,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  in  their  way  snch 

temptations  as  they  thought  most  likely  to  iatermptthe  course  :of  their 

devout  exerci«eSf:|Lnd  thus  fjnis^t^  their  ]^s.  Xh^^  i4^a8>  M,  ^jr^eder 

will  recollect,  are. emi^oy^  by  Sputhey  as  ^e  basis  of  the  machinery  of 

the  Curse  of  Kehama.    In  the  following  tale  they  are  ridiculed  by  the 

native  author  in  a  tone  of  plfMMantry^,  not  less  pointed,  but  more  gnceful^nd 

chastened  than  that  of  the  si^i^ieffi^rtSrOf  ^e  Lwuans,  Ariostos^  Yoltaires 

and  Wiekmds  of  later  periods..  It  is  not  perhaps,  to  be.  wondered  at,, that 

specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing,—  which  is  one  of  the  natural  products  of 

certain  periods  in  the  progress  of  epauon  in  all  coramunitiesf— should  be 
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foGind  among  the  copious  remains  of  Sanscrit  literature.  It  is  rather  mors 
singular  that  a  lively  and  pointed  satire  on  the  then  prevailing  superstitioos 
should  be  imbedded, —  so  to  speak, —  in  a  bulky  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work  from  which  the  tale  is  eztiactei 

PROLOGUE. 

I. 

The  Grecian  gods  possessed  their  heavenly  state, 

(If  rightly  ancient  bards  the  story  tell,) 
On  solid  tenures,  fore -ordained  by  fate, 

In  modem  language,  indefeasible. 
In  order  first  the  great  Triumvirate, 

That  ruled  the  realm  of  ocean,  earth  and  hell, 
And  under  these  the  immortal  House  of  Peers, 
But  all  secure  from  change  by  force,  or  lapse  of  yean. 

II. 

If  Jove,  provoked,  not  without  cause,  (at  times 
The  gods,  Gtod  knows,  were  worse  than  indiscreet,) 

Compelled  some  one,  in  penance  for  his  crimes, 
To  vacate  for  a  while  his  golden  seat ; 

Tossed  Vulcan  headlong  down  to  earthly  climes, 
Or  hung  out  Juno,  dangling  by  the  feet ; 

The  offender  still  returned, —  his  penance  o'er, — 

And  all  went  on  smoothly  as  before. 

III. 

And  when  some  lucky  wight  by  special  grace 
Or  high  desert  a  seat  among  them  won ; 

Like  that  young  Trojan  by  his  blooming  face. 
Or  by  his  valiant  deeds  Alcmena's  glorious  son, 

The  God  Elect  assumed  an  equal  place. 
But  trenched  not  on  the  rights  of  any  one ; 

Each  eye  grew  brighter, —  every  tongue  ran  glibber,— 

To  welcome  the  new  fellow-nectar-bibber. 
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IV. 

Bat  customs  change  with  climes.     The  Hindoo  gods 
Acquired  and  held  their  thrones  in  difierent  guise : 

Mere  mortals  there  might  reaph  the  blest  abodes 
By  constant  penance,  pain  and  sacrifice. 

To  starve,  —  to  freeze,  —  to  scourge  one*s  self  with  rods, — 
Were  deeds  of  such  esteem  in  Brahma's  eyes. 

That  they  would  change,  —  if  kept  up  long  enough, — 

Poor  human  nature  to  celestial  stufi! 

V. 

But  mark  the  rest.     The  Hindoo  destinies. 

Lest  over-population  should  encumber 
The  heavens,  had  order'd  that  their  deities 

Should  never  rise  above  a  certain  number ; 
And  that  whene'er  a  mortal  reached  the  skies 

By  dint  of  pain,  and  loss  of  food  and  slumber. 
Some  former  occupant,  —  a  serious  case,  — 
Should  forthwith  quit  the  field,  and  give  him  up  his  place 

VI. 

In  short,  the  Hindoo  heavenly  constitutions, 
Although  divine,  were  somewhat  democratic 

ResembUng  much  our  modem  institutions 
Of  Congresses  or  Diets  diplomatic. 

Whose  members,  still  in  constant  revolutions. 
Pursue  each  other's  steps  in  course  erratic ; 

As  sovereigns  order,  or  the  people  chooses : 

And  what  one  gains  another  always  loses. 

VII. 

So  stood  the  law.     To  me,  I  freely  own, 
The  Grecian  system  seems  by  far  the  better ; 

Fitted  to  introduce  a  friendly  tone. 
And  sentiments  of  kindness  and  good-nature 

40 
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'Twixt  gods  and  men :  for  there  each  god  looked  down 

Encouragingly  on  the  human  creature, 
Who  sought  by  noble  deeds  an  apotheosis. 
And,  if  he  won  it,  felt  as  great  a  glee  as  his. 

VIII. 

Whereas  the  Hindoo  deities  beheld 

With  jealous  eyes  these  lofty  aspirations, 

Knowing  that  they  could  never  be  fulfilled, 

Without  dislodging  them  from  their  high  stations ; 

And  when  they  were  reluctantly  compeU'd 
To  own  that  men  deserv'd  such  elevations, 

Instead  of  cheering  them  and  giving  them  assistance, 

They  left  no  stone  unturn'd  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

-• 

IX. 

In  such  a  case,  *t  was  still  their  treacherous  course 
To  tempt  the  candidate  to  mirth  and  pleasure ; 

And  could  they  bring  him  by  some  bright  amorce, 
To  give  himself  though  but  a  moment's  leisure ; 

Such  was  the  statute's  unrelenting  force. 
That  he  was  cheated  of  his  long-sought  treasure ; 

And  was  oblig'd,  though  after  years  of  pain, 

To  forfeit  all  their  fruits  and  start  afresh  again. 

5c. 

A  policy  like  this  may  seem  below 

A  god  of  honor :  but  *t  were  wrong  to  blame 

The  Hindoo  deities  :  the  case,  we  know, 
Was  no  child's  play,  but  life  and  death  to  them. 

What  means  they  us'd  to  entrap  a  dangerous  foe ; 
What  baits  and  snares  to  lure  him  to  his  shame ; 

And  how  sometimes  their  treacherous  arts  prevail. 

Is  set  forth  briefly  in  the  following  tale. 
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THE       HERMITAGE. 


I. 


n  Eastern  climes,  some  thousand  years  ago, 
About  the  time  when  Ilion's  glory  fell, 

iiVhere  smooth  Gomati's  limpid  waters  flow, 
A  certain  Candoo  fixed  his  domicil. 

His  food  the  plants  that  on  its  margin  grow. 
His  drink  the  simple  elemental  well, 

ffis  holy  heart  untouched  by  carnal  passion, 

[n  short  a  hermit  after  Parnell's  fashion. 

11. 

5'air  was  the  spot,  and  Candoo  might  have  pass'd 

A  happy  life  in  such  a  hermitage, 
Ind  felt,  in  sweet  composure,  to  the  last. 

The  quiet  of  a  philosophic  sage  ; 
^or  Nature  all  her  gifts  around  him  cast. 

To  suit  the  taste  of  each  succeeding  age, 
Lnd  make  them  all  serenely  glide  away, 
jike  the  calm  hours  of  an  unclouded  day. 

III. 

yhat  broke  the  charm  of  Candoo's  residence  ? 

Ambition.     Candoo  could  not  be  content 
To  taste  the  joys  that  courted  every  sense. 

And  be  the  happy  man  that  nature  meant : 
lis  soul  was  ardent, — his  desires  immense, — 

And  all  his  views  on  high  achievements  bent,  — 
ind  Candoo  thought  that  mere  felicity 
?or  one  like  him  was  mortal  ennui. 
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IV. 

Ah  Candoo  I  you'll  repent^  perhaps  too  late, 
These  idle  dreams,  — ^*tis  labor  spent  in  vain. 

The  man,  says  Horace,  who  can  regulate 

His  own  desires,  —  whate'er  his  outward  train, — 

Is,  after  all,  a  mightier  potentate 

And  one  that  governs  a  more  vast  domain. 

Than  if  the  subject  universe  obeyed  his 

Imperial  sway  from  Mexico  to  Cadiz. 

v. 

The  real  goods  of  life  are  in  your  reach, — 
Improve  them,  Candoo  I  ere  the  sense  be  gone; 

Pluck  the  fresh  blossom, —  tasle  the  blushing  peachy 
And  though  a  hermit,  do  not  dwell  alone  I 

Invite  some  beauteous  nymph  of  honied  speech 
To  make  your  little  Paradise  her  own, 

And  laugh  with  her  in  your  sequestered  bower 

At  all  the  mummery  of  wealth  and  power  ! 

VI. 

To  do  him  justice,  Candoo's  thoughts  did  soar 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ^ 

He  did  not  care  a  straw  for  wealth  or  power,. 
Titles,  high  rank,  and  all  that  fools  admire : 

He  aimed  at  other  objects,  and  far  more 
Sublime  :  —  his  wishes  modestly  aspire 

To  nothing  lower  than  the  blest  abode ; 

And  Candoo  could  not  rest  until  he  was  a  god. 

VII. 

*^T  is  said  that  one  may  reach  the  Hindoo  skies 
With  ease,  by  making  earth  a  purgatory  : 

The  fact,  perhaps,  is  true,  —  I  trust  it  is. 
Because  it  makes  the  basis  of  my  story : 
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But  for  myself,  —  to  speak  without  disguise, — 

I  doubt  that  it  must  be  a  very  sorry 
Sort  of  divinity,  that  one  might  gain 
By  suffering  in  the  flesh  a  little  transient  pain. 

VIII. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  his  priests  had  said 
To  Candoo,  that  the  achievement  could  be  done  : 

^d  from  that  time  he  could  not  rest  in  bed 
Until  the  preparation  was  begun. 

Ajid  such  a  life  as  the  poor  fellow  led, 
Such  scorching  in  the  hottest  noon-day  sun : 

Bach  fasting,  flagellating,  sacrificing : 

Freezing  and  thawing,  — 'twas  indeed  surprising. 

IX. 

^nd  really  't  is  a  melancholy  sight. 

To  see  a  hearty  and  a  healthy  man, 
Striving  to  make  himself,  as  if  in  spite 

Of  fate,  as  miserable  as  he  can  : 
To  eat  and  drink  at  meals,  to  sleep  at  night. 

Of  course  were  quite  forbidden  by  his  plan  : 
Such  abstinence  is  far  from  gratifying ; 
But  there  were  other  matters  much  more  trying. 

X. 

Sometimes,  just  in  the  hottest  of  the  weather, 
He  set  at  once  four  large  wood-fires  to  burning, 

And  stood  where  he  could  feel  them  all  together. 
And  roast  himself  completely  without  turning. 

M  other  times,  when  storms  began  to  gather, 
And  all  the  wdrld  for  warm,  dry  clothes  was  yearning  ; 

Candoo  would  put  him  on  a  cold,  wet  shirt, 

And  roll  for  hours  together  in  the  dirt. 

40* 
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XI. 

To  mention  how  he  sate  upon  a  spike. 

Trod  on  hot  irons  without  shoe  or  stocking, 

Tore  pieces  from  his  live  flesh,  and  the  like, 
Were  needless,  and  to  many  might  be  shocking. 

In  short,  although  his  enterprise  will  strike 
Most  readers  as  a  piece  of  senseless  mocking. 

The  zeal  with  which  he  undertook  it,  was. 

As  men  say,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


XII. 

The  gods  at  first  took  Uttle  note  of  this, 
And  only  sneer'd  at  such  gross  mummery : 

They  thought  it  comic  that  a  head  like  his 
Should  think  itself  mark*d  out  to  rule  the  sky. 

But  finding  his  achievements  still  increase. 
And  that  the  thing  was  looking  seriously, 

Indra,  *  a  god  more  knowing  than  his  fellows. 

Began  at  length  to  grow  a  little  jealous. 


*  Indra,  a  God  of  high  consideratioQ  in  ihe  Hindoo  mytholo^,  thougb 
not  of  the  first  order,  is  the  Ruler  of  the  Firmament;  including  die  winds 
and  stars.    He  is  represented  as  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  crown  on 
his  head,  four  arms,  and  a  body  covered  all  over  with  eyes, — in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  stars.    His  dweUiog, 
kingdom,  or  paradise,  called  l7idra  logUf  (Indra's  lodge,)  is  on  Mount 
Meroo,  (the  Olympus  of  the  Hindoos,)  but  below  the  Paradise  of  the  three 
great  gods.    Indra  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  his  rank  and  power  by  the 
same  means  which  Candoo  emplo^^s  in  the  Poem  to  displace  him ;  and  has 
been  already  ousted  more  than  once  in  a  similar  way ;  so  that  his  apprehM* 
sions  were  not  entirely  without  motive.  The  Devas,  (Divi  of  the  Romans,) 
and  Gandharvas,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  inferior  orders  of  divinitiet 
under  the  government  of  Indra,  and  residing  in  his  Paradise.    The  littfr 
appear  to  have  been  the  musicians  of  the  court :  two  of  th^m  have  tke 
appropriate  names  of  Uaka  and  Huhu. 
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XIII. 


"Pramnocha ! "  *  quoth  the  god  with  anxious  mien, 
Unto  the  prettiest  of  the  Hindoo  graces,  — 

•*  Pramnocha ! "  —  I  could  wish  her  name  had  been 
As  pretty  as  the  poets  say  her  face  is  ; 

But  still  the  two  last  syllables  are  seen, 
As  Schlegel  truly  says,  —  in  other  places, 

And  it  were  hypercritic  to  reproach  a 

Sound,  which  is  just  the  pure  Italian  occia. 


*  Pramnocha,  and  her  sisters  or  cousins,  mentioned  in  the  text,  belonged 
to  another  order  of  inferior  divinities,  also  residing  at  the  court  of  Indra 
called  Apsaras.  They  were  the  dancing  girls  of  the  place.  The  individuals 
recommended  by  Pramnocha  as  so  much  more  eligible  than  herself  for  the 
conmiission,  had  been  employed  before  on  similar  services  without  much 
success,  80  that  Indra*s  preference  was  not  entirely  arbitrary.  Rambha,  for 
example,  had  been  sent  to  seduce  Wiswamitra,  and  made  her  approaches 
to  his  residence  nearly  in  the  same  way  with  Pramnocha  in  the  tale :  but 
the  sage,  instead  of  giving  way  to  her  seductions,  maintained  his  self-pos- 
se'ssion,  and  compelled  her  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  her  presumption,  by 
uttering  a  curse  upon  her,  which  transformed  her  for  ten  thousand  yean 
into  a  stone.  Urvasee  was  not  much  more  fortunate  in  a  similar  attempt 
upon  Arjuna,  a  noted  hero  and  demi-god  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  This 
personage,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  court  of  Indra,  the  god  entertained  him 
with  a  festival,  to  which  all  the  principal  characters  of  the  place  were 
invited.  On  this  occasion  Aijuna  was  thought  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  Urvasee,  and  Indra  was  induced,  in  consequence,  to  intimate  to  her,  that 
she  would  do  well  to  make  the  *  nation's  guest'  a  visit  at  his  lodgings. 
Urvasee  consented,  and  set  forth  one  fine  evening  upon  the  expedition. 
The  poet  of  the  Mahabharata,  who  relates  the  anecdote,  gives  a  very 
glowing  description  of  her  personal  charms.  '  When  the  moon  arose,  and 
the  fresh  breeze  of  evening  began  to  be  felt,  she  left  her  apartment  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  palace  of  Arjuna.  Her  long  hair,  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
curled,  fell  in  graceful  ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  as  she  moved  in  the  light 
of  her  beauty.  So  bright  was  her  smile,  and  so  gentle  the  expression  of 
her  eyes,  that  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  challenge  the  moon  to  a  contest 
for  the  prize  of  loveUness  with  the  moon  of  her  countenance,'  &c.  AH 
this  display  was,  however,  lost  upon  the  hero,  who,  upon  her  arriving  at 
bis  palace,  and  making  known,  without  much  ceremony,  the  object  of  her 
visit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  look  upon  her  in  any  other  light,  than  as  his 
grandmother.    It  seems,  in  &ct,  that  Urvasee  was  one  of  the  Pooroo  line 
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XIV. 


"  Pramnocha  I "  —  good  or  bad,  since  that's  her  name, 
And  must  be  so  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  — 

''I  don't  quite  like  the  doings  of  this  same 
Half-crazy,  self-tormenting  creature  Candoo. 

He'll  cheat  one  of  us  of  his  diadem, 

There's  nothing  like  him  since  the  time  of  Pandoo;* 

And  I  must  beg  of  you,  my  little  beauty ! 

To  visit  him,  and  bring  him  to  his  duty." 


XV. 


Pramnocha  had  a  spice  of  coquetry, 
Like  other  beauties,  in  her  composition. 

And  probably  was  pleas'd  at  heart  to  be 
Despatch'd  upon  this  sort  of  expedition  : 

But  then  she  had  the  graceful  modesty, 
That  suits  a  lady  of  such  high  condition, 

And  thought  it  due  to  fashionable  uses, 

To  preface  her  acceptance  by  excuses. 

XVI. 

"Indeed  I  good  Indra !"  quoth  the  blushing  fair, 
"  I  would  obey  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 

But  really,  I  must  say,  I  hardly  dare 
To  venture  on  so  delicate  a  measure  : 


of  demi-gods  and  goddesses,  from  which  Arjuna  himself  vms  descended. 
Whether  the  lady  was  uninformed  of  his  relation  to  her,  or  whether  she 
supposed,  that  the  law,  which  prohibits  a  man  from  making  love  to  his 
grandmother,  was  not  in  force  upon  Mount  Meroo,  does  not  appear.  The 
anecdote  is  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  one  that  is  told  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 

*  Pbndoo  was  an  ancient  hero,  the  founder  of  the  &mily  of  Fuidoof 
whose  wars  with  the  rival  family  of  the  Kooroos  form  the  subject  of  the 
great  epic  poem  of  the  Ramayana. 
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The  world  is  critical,  and  does  not  spare 

The  greatest ;  —  reputation  is  a  treasure ; 
And  common  usage  does  not  grant  its  permit, 
For  a  young  maid  to  call  upon  a  hermit. 

XVII. 

Besides ; "  —  and  as  she  spoke,  she  cast  a  glance 
Bashfully  down  upon  her  well-cut  boddice, — 

**  Pm  such  a  fright  to-day,  that  complaisance 
Itself  would  hardly  take  me  for  a  goddess  ( — 

And  looking  as  I  do,  I  stand  no  chance, 
Upon  my  word  to  attract  the  sage*s  notice : 

Do,  Indra,  send  my  cousin  Urvasee  ; 

You  know  that  she's  much  prettier  than  me." 

XVIII. 

"  Nay !  nay !  no  idle  talking !  **  —  quoth  the  god,  — 
"'Tis  thou  must  undertake  the  task,  my  dove  ! 

But  take  for  company  upon  the  road. 
The  Spring,  the  Western  Wind,  and  little  Love. 

Their  prattle  will  amuse  you,  and  't  is  odd 
If  all  of  you  are  not  enough  to  move 

The  constancy  of  one  old  anchorite : 

So  haste,  my  dear,  and  mount  your  ray  of  light." 

XIX. 

0 

At  this  Pramnocha,  with  her  fairy  train. 

Took  passage  gaily  on  a  solar  beam. 
And  soon  they  'lighted  on  the  Hindoo  plain, 

Like  flitting  forms  in  some  bright  morning  dream. 
Nor  did  these  lovely  visitants  disdain 

The  beauteous  banks  of  smooth  Gomati's  stream; 
But  deem'd  them,  drest  in  Spring's  delightful  guise. 
Almost  a  match  for  Indra's  Paradise. 


i 
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XX. 

All-giving  Nature  pour'd  profusely  there 

In  tropic  wealth  her  gayest  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  golden  Lemon  scents  the  vernal  air 

With  sweetest  fragiance :  the  Pomegranate  bowers 

With  scarlet  blossoms  glow ;  erect  and  fair 
The  stately  tufted  Palm  above  them  towers ; 

While  fluttering  round  on  richly  painted  wing, 

The  feather'd  warblers  hail  the  genial  spring. 

XXI. 

And  little  streams  to  cool  that  garden  green, 
With  purest  waves  run  gently  purling  through  ; 

And  here  and  there  a  silver  lake  is  seen, 

Overspread  with  Lotus,  purple-flower*d  and  blue  : 

While  sailing  slow  the  fragrant  cups  between. 
The  milk-white  swans  their  steady  course  pursue, 

And  birds  of  every  name  disporting  lave 

Xheir  plumes,  and  dash  around  the  sparkling  wave. 

XXII. 

Charmed  with  the  scene,  Pramnocha  strayed  awhile 
In  this  fair  bower,  and,  where  the  waters  gleam, 

She  stopp'd  at  times,  and,  gazing  with  a  smile 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  the  glassy  stream, 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  *'  a  face  like  this  will  spoil 
Our  holy  anchorite's  ambitious  dream : 

This  travelling  really  makes  one  look  quite  blooming ; 

And  then,  —  but  stay,  I  think  I  hear  him  coming." 

XXIII. 

Meanwhile  the  Spring,  to  please  his  partner  kind, 
With  brighter  tints  had  touch'd  each  flowret  fair; 

And  breath'd  in  gentle  sighs  the  Western  wind 
A  melting  softness  through  the  vernal  air ; 
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While  little  Love,  to  mischief  well  inclined, 
His  delicate  enchantments  did  not  spare, 
But  threw  his  darts  about  by  quivers-full, 
Enough  to  make  a  stoic  play  the  fool. 

XXIV. 

Pursuing  now  to  Candoo*s  lodge  her  way, 
(The  worthy  penitent  had  just  suspended 

Himself  on  tenter-hooks,  to  pass  the  day. 
Nor  dream'd  how  soon  his  toils  would  all  be  ended,) 

The  graceful  nymph  began  a  charming  lay. 

Which  Indra's  self  had  many  times  commended ; 

And  Candoo,  struck  by  that  strange  melody, 

Leap'd  from  his  hooks  at  once,  and  ran  to  see 

XXV. 

Whence  came  the  sound :  —  "And  who  art  thou,"  he  cried, 
"  Angelic  beauty  !  from  what  region  stra/d  ?" 

"  Alas !  most  reverend  father !"  she  replied, 
**  No  beauty,  but  a  simple  rustic  maid. 

Who  came  to  wander  by  Gomati's  side. 
And  pluck  the  flowers  in  which  it  is  arrayed. 

If  my  poor  service  can  afl!brd  you  pleasure 

In  aught,  most  holy  Saint !  Tm  quite  at  leisure/' 

XXVI. 

Ah  Candoo  !  yield  not  to  the  smooth  disguise 

Of  modest  words  and  female  witchery ! 
*Tis  true  I  counsell'd  not  your  enterprise. 

And  caird  it  nonsense  and  mere  mummery ; 
But  since  you  undertook  to  mount  the  skies. 

And  mortal  glories  could  not  satisfy 
Your  mighty  soul,  display  at  least  a  human 
Courage,  and  be  not  conquered  by  a  woman. 
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XXVII. 

What !  shall  a  wight  who  aim'd  at  ladra's  tbroiie^ 

Be  worsted  by  a  spinster  in  address  ? 
A  learned  sage's  constancy  overthrown 

By  a  white  bosom  and  a  pretty  face  ? 
And  twenty  years  of  labor  lost  for  one 

Glance  of  a  little  smiling  traitoress  ? 
Nay,  man !  for  shame  avert  those  eager  looks, 
And  hang  yourself  again  upon  your  hooks. 

XXVIII. 

Vain  caution !     Candoo's  head  was  always  weak, 
And  long  exhaustion  doubtless  made  it  weaker; 

Nor  did  he  once  suspect  the  lurking  trick 
In  the  fair  semblance  of  that  gentle  speaker. 

Besides,  what  firmness  does  not  sometimes  shake  ? 
Who  knows  but  we  that  frown  had  yielded  quicker? 

In  short,  our  hermit  felt  the  beauty's  power, 

And  led  her  blushing  to  the  nuptial  bower. 

XXIX. 

Her  three  companions,  seeing  the  success 

That  had  attended  the  negotiation. 
Now  parted  from  the  fair  ambassadress, 

And  mounted  gaily  to  their  former  station ; 
The  gods  all  crowded  round  with  eagerness. 

And  heard  with  loud  applauses  the  relation ; 
This  done,  with  many  a  flowing  bowl  they  quaff'd  her 
Health,  and  old  Meroo  shook  beneath  their  laughter. 

XXX. 

This  sudden  match  was  not  so  ill-assorted. 
As  many  readers  may  at  first  suppose ; 

For  Candoo,  by  the  pains  he  had  supported, 
Had  gain'd  the  power  of  changing  as  he  chose 
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His  outward  shape :  at  least 't  is  so  reported 

In  Hindoo  authors  of  repute,  and  those, 
Who  doubt  the  tale,  may  find  another  just 
Such  change  describ'd  at  full  in  Goethe's  Faust. 

XXXL 

No  more  an  aged  wight  with  meagre  limbs, 

Care-furrow'd  face  and  haggard  eyes  and  hollow. 

To  please  his  youthful  bride  at  once  he  seems 
In  form  a  youthful  Bacchus  or  Apollo. 

Loose  flow  his  curling  locks  like  sunny  gleams 
From  his  broad  front  and  every  motion  follow ; 

While  new-bom  Love  with  purple  radiance  dies 

His  glowing  cheeks  and  lights  his  flashing  eyes. 

XXXII. 

And  now  no  more  of  penitence  or  pain, 
No  more  of  scourging,  fasting,  maceration  ; 

But  love  and  laughter  o'er  the  mansion  reign. 
Where  pining  misery  lately  held  her  station. 

Swift  fly  the  hours,  an  ever  joyful  train, 
On  fairy  wings  of  sweetest  occupation ; 

Nor  did  our  happy  lovers  heed  their  flight, 

Or  scarcely  mark  the  change  of  day  and  night. 

XXXIII. 

For  each  to  other  then  was  all  in  all ; 

A  little  world,  —  a  paradise  of  pleasure ;  — 
The  nymph  forgot  the  joys  of  Indra's  hall ; 

The  sage  his  hard-eam'd,  long-expected  treasure. 
Their  life  was  one  uktceasing  festival, 

That  left  them  neither  memory  nor  leisure ; 
And  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  had  pass'd  like  one 
Hour  in  the  joy  of  this  long  honey-moon. 
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XXXIV. 

At  length,  as  Candoo  by  his  lovely  bride 

One  evening  sate  and  marked  the  setting  sun, 

He  started  suddenly  and  left  her  side, 
As  recollecting  something  to  be  done ; 

And  "  pray,  my  ever-dearest  love ! "  he  cried, 
"  Excuse  me  for  a  moment  while  I  run 

To  offer  my  accustom'd  sacrifice : 

To  intermit  this  holy  exercise 

XXXV. 

A  single  day,  would  min  me  forever." 
"  And  pray,  most  reverend  anchorite  !"  replies 

With  an  arch  smile,  the  little  gay  deceiver, 
"  Inform  me  how  your  holiness  espies 

A  difference,  which  I  in  vain  endeavor 
To  find,  between  this  hour  of  sacrifice 

And  all  the  rest,  which  we  have  passed  together, 

Since  first  in  happy  hour  I  wander'd  hither." 

xxxvi. 

"  What  others  ?  "  cries  the  sage,  in  strange  dismay ; 

"  What  others  can  have  pass*d  ?    My  love  is  mocking 
Others  ?     Why  is  not  this  the  very  day, 

When  first  I  saw  you  by  the  river  walking  ? 
And  this  the  first  time,  that  the  solar  ray 

Has  left  us  since  ?     What  mean  you  by  the  shocking 
Thought  that  my  services  have  e*er  been  failing, 
And  by  the  smile  that  on  your  Ups  is  dwelling  ?" 

xxxvii. 

"  Excuse  me,  reverend  father  I  "  she  replies, 

"  I  know  such  girlish  levity  is  quite 
Uncivil ;  but  to  think  that  one  so  wise 

Should  not  perceive  the  change  of  day  and  night ; 
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'Tis  worth  a  million.     That  the  suu  should  rise 

And  set,  and  you  not  know  it,  —  is  not  it 
Most  exquisite  ?     The  Grods  will  die  with  laughing. 
A  single  day  ?    Why  we  have  here  been  quaffing, 

XXXVIII. 

Feasting  and  sporting  for  at  least  a  year." 
"  Good  Grod  !"  cries  Candoo,  —  "  is  it  possible  ? 

And  are  you  not  deceiving  me,  my  dear?" 
*'  Deceive  you  I"  cries  the  nymph,  —  "  oh,  capital ! 

To  think  a  silly  girl,  like  me,  should  dare 
Dream  of  deceiving  such  a  miracle 

Of  wisdom  !  —  that  could  never  be :  —  oh  no  ! 

You  can't :  —  I  burst  with  laughing :  —  wrong  me  so." 

XXXIX. 

'*  Alas  !  alas ! "  quoth  Candoo,  who  began 

By  this  to  come  a  little  to  his  senses. 
And  looked  as  fooUsh  as  a  learned  man 

Need  wish  to,  —  "  curse  upon  her  fair  pretences  ! 
The  artful  gypsy  has  destroyed  my  plan. 

And  cheated  me  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 
Tm  fairly  duped,  (Uke  Wellington  at  Cintra.) 
Madam,  adieu  !     I  leave  the  skies  to  Indra." 
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THE  GRECIAN  GOSSIPS. 

IMITATED  FROM  THEOCRITUS. 
[Democratic  Review,  Jnne,  I888.3 

[The  following  little  dramatic  sketch,  which  forms  the  fifteenth  Idyll  of 
Theocritus,  is,  in  the  original,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  minor  frag- 
ments that  remain  to  us  of  the  Greek  poetry.  "Hie  scene  is  laid  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterm- 
nean.  The  principal  personages  are  two  married  women  of  the  middling 
class,  who  attend  the  public  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  Adonis.  The 
commencement  of  the  dialogue  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  domes- 
tic life  of  a  private  Greek  family,  and  the  succeeding  part  a  lively  and 
graphic  miniature  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  city  under  the  excitement 
of  a  pubhc  celebration.  It  is  amusing  to  remark  the  complete  identity  of 
the  occurrences  described,  and  the  feelings  called  forth  with  those  which 
we  daily  observe  on  similar  occasions  among  ourselves.  The  details  are 
executed  with  the  good  taste,  spirit,  and  truth  to  nature,  whic^  chaFOCteme 
Theocritus  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Greek  poets. 

The  song,  which  is  rather  freely  paraphrased,  alludes  to  the  mythological 
fable  of  Adonis,  who  was  represented  as  living  alternately,  for  six  months 
at  a  time,  on  earth  and  in  the  lower  regions.  The  fiction  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  an  astronomical  allegory,  but  it  has  been  so  much  eo^ 
broidered  upon  that  it  has  nearly  lost  its  character.  The  Festival  of  Adonis 
began  with  a  funeral  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  his  death,  and  termi- 
nated with  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  his  return.  The  song,  included  in  this  little 
drama,  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  close  of  the  festival. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  proof  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage that  the  original  title.  The  Women  at  the  Festival  of  Adonity  is 
expressed  in  Greek  by  the  single  word,  * Adoiviatovaat, 

CHARACTERS  IN  THE  DIALOGUE. 


^ 


Praxinoe       i    '^^^  Greek  women  of  Alexandria. 
EuNOE,  a  female  servant  of  Praxinoe. 
Old  Woman:  —  Man:  —  Second  Man. 
Female  Sinoeb. 
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GORGO 

At  the  door  qfPraxinoe  speaking  to  Eunoe. 
Eunoe,  is  your  mistress  in  the  house  ? 

PRAXiNOE  [front  within,  ] 

Welcome,  dear  Gorgo  !     So  :  —  you've  come  at  last. 
I  scarce  believe  my  eyes.     A  chair,  Eunoe, 
And  put  a  cushion  on  it. 

GORGO. 

Thanks,  Eunoe. 

PRAXINOE. 

Come,  pray  be  seated. 

GORGO. 

Well,  —  of  mortal  women 
Sure  I  *m  the  strongest.     Such  a  toil  I  Ve  had 
To  get  to  thee,  Praxinoe,  —  such  a  press, 
Men  pushing,  —  coaches  driving,  —  broken  pavement. 
Such  elbowing,  such  treading  upon  toes :  — 
And  then  you  live  at  such  an  endless  distance. 

PRAXINOE. 

Thanks  to  my  worthy  spouse,  who  bought  us,  — here 
At  the  very  edge  of  the  world,  —  this  hole,  not  house ; 
I  know  his  plan  :  —  he  wanted  to  remove  me 
Out  of  your  neighborhood,  —  a  cruel,  cross. 
Ill-humored 

GORGO. 

Hush,  my  dear  Praxinoe,  hush  ! 
The  babe  hears  every  word  you  say :  —  do  see 
How  the  rogue  eyes  you. 
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praxinoe. 

What 's  the  matter  ?  baby ! 
Cheer  up,  my  little  one !  I  did  not  mean 
Your  father :  —  he's  not  cruel. 

OOROO. 

He 's  too  kind :  — 
A  knowing  brat,  Praxinoe. 

PRAXINOE. 

Do  but  hear, 
These  husbands  are  so  stupid !     Some  days  since 
I  sent  out  mine  to  buy  a  wash,  —  some  white 
And  red  for  ray  complexion,  — and  what,  think  you, 
He  brought  me  home  ?    A  jug  of  plain  fresh  water. 

GORGO. 

My  Dioclidas  is  but  little  better 

In  making  purchases :  —  but  yesterday 

He  undertook  to  buy  some  colored  wools 

For  my  embroidery,  and  I  do  assure  you 

He  purchased  at  a  most  enormous  rate 

The  poorest  article  I     But  come  !  to  business ! 

You  *11  see  the  show :  — 'tis  time  we  were  abroad : 

Where  are  your  cloak  and  bonnet  ?    'Tis  reported 

The  Queen  will  be  most  elegantly  dress*d. 

PRAXINOE. 

No  wonder :  —  well  she  may  :  but  tell  us,  prithee, 
What  will  she  wear  ? 

OOROO. 

Another  tin^e  for  that ; 
We  've  none  to  lose  at  present. 
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P&AXINOE. 

Quick,  Eimoe ! 
Some  water !  —  bring  it  hither  I  —  Come,  bestir  thee  I 
How  like  a  drone  she  moves  !     Now,  —  fill  the  basin !  ^ 
Nay,  —  not  too  much  I     Hold  I  hold !  —  you  spatter  me 
And  wet  my  linen.     Stay !    Well,  —  Heaven  be  praised ! 
I  'm  wasih*d  at  last  in  some  sort.    Where 's  the  key 
Of  the  great  press  ?     Quick,  bring  it. 

60R60. 

Dear  Praxinoe ! 
That 's  a  fair  robe,  and  well  becomes  thee.     Prithee 
What  might  it  cost  thee  from  the  loom  ? 

PRAXINOE. 

Good  Gorge, 
You  '11  call  me  wasteful  hussey.     That  robe  cost  me  — 
More  than  I  choose  to  tell  thee  of,  besides 
A  world  of  pains  to  get  it. 

OORGO. 

'Twas  worth  while, 
For  the  robe  really  fits  thee  well. 

PRAXINOE. 

My  bonnet 
And  parasol.     Good  bye,  boy !  —  I  '11  not  take  thee 
For  fear  some  horse  should  bite  thee.     Be  a  good  babe, 
Or  else  the  old  witch  will  come.     Nay,  cry,  if  thou  wilt, 
'Tis  better  so  than  hurt.     Come,  let 's  away. 

[To a  servant.] 
Phrygia,  divert  the  babe,  call  the  dog  in. 
And  lopk  tl^e  puter  door. 

[Wiihout.] 

Good  Lord !  what  crowds  ! 
How  can  we  ever  pass?    The  atr^  's  alive. 
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Like  a  mere  ant-hill.     What  a  world  of  good 
Our  noble  monarch  doth  !     Before  his  time, 
While  his  late  father  reign'd,  of  glorious  memory 
On  such  a  day  as  this  the  street  was  fill'd 
With  pick-pockets.     Oh  mercy !  mercy !  Gorgo ! 
Here  are  the  King's  war-horses.     Sure  as  life 
They  '11  trample  on  us.     Spare  us,  do,  dear  driver ! 
For  pity !  —  There  !  —  the  bay  horse  rears,  —  Oh  m 
How  wild  he  is  !     Eunoe,  you  rash  creature ! 
Come  to  niy  ^ide.     He  '11  surely  kill  his  rider. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  left  the  babe  at  home. 

GORGO. 

Praxinoe ! 
'Tis  over  now.     We  're  safe,  and  all  the  people 
Stow*d  snugly  in  their  places.     Never  fear ! 

PRAXINOE. 

Yes,  here  at  last  we  're  safe.     From  quite  a  child 
A  horse  and  a  hve  snake  are  the  two  things 
I  hold  in  most  aversion.     Let  us  hasten  I  — 
Here  *s  a  fine  crowd  ! 

GORGo  [to  a  woman.] 

Art  from  within,  good  mother  ? 

OLD    WOMAN. 

Aye,  children ! 

GORGO. 

Is  the  pass  clear  ?     Could  we  easily 
Find  entrance  to  the  palace  ? 

OLD  WOMAN. 

Easily  ? 
You  can  but  try.     The  Greeks,  by  frequent  trying, 
You  know,  took  Troy.     Trying,  my  honey  damsels, 
Brings  many  a  thing  to  pass. 
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GORGO. 

The  old  lady  speaks 
Like  any  oracle. 

9 

PRAXINOE. 

Let  alone  women 
For  knowing  every  thing.     She  *11  tell,  I  warrant  you, 
How  Jupiter  woo*d  Juno. 

GORGO. 

Look,  Praxinoe  I 
What  crowds  about  the  door ! 

PRAXINOE. 

Astonishing ! 
Gorgo,  your  hand !     Eunoe,  hold  by  Eutychis  I 
And  closely  or  they  part  us.     Now  we  enter 
Together.     Close,  Eunoe  !  —  Mercy  on  me ! 
Me  miserable !     They  Ve,  torn  in  two  my  mantle. 
Oh,  Gorgo  !  — Do,  for  Heaven's  dear  sake,  dear  man  ! 
Do,  as  you  prize  your  happiness,  save  the  pieces. 

MAN. 

I  did  nottear.it,  but  will  gladly  aid  you. 

PRAXINOE. 

A  frightful  crowd  !  —  They  jostle  one  another 
For  all  the  world  like  swine. 

MAN. 

Cheerly,  my  ladies  I 
Your  're  safe  at  last. 

PRAXINOE. 

Good  man  !  good  luck  attend  thee 
Now  and  forever  for  thy  kindness.  —  Gorgo  ! 
'Twas  a  nice,  well-bred  gentleman.     Where  *s  Eunoe  ? 
Oh,  there  she  struggles.     Here  we  are,  child !  come ! 
Well  jostled,  wench  I  —  Now  we  are  all  safe  within, 
As  the  husband  said  who  lock'd  his  wife  out  o'  doors. 
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GORGO. 

Look  here,  Praxinoe  !     Mark  that  fine  embroidery ! 
Howidelicate  and  rich!  'tis  sure  the  work 
Of  more  than  mortal  fingers. 

praxiwoe. 

Great  Minerva ! 
What  weaver  could  have  made  this  stuff?     What  limner 
Mark'd  out  so  gloriously  those  forms  ?    What  nature 
And  truth  they  stand  and  move  withal !     I  swear 
There  *s  life  there  and  no  needle  work.     Well  I  well  I 
Man  is  a  wondrous  creature.     Oh  how  beautiful 
The  youthful  Grod  lies  on  his  silver  bed ! 
Dearest  Adonis  !     Thee  the  very  shades 
Look  kindly  on. 

second  man. 

Nay,  hold  your  clacking,  gossips  ! 
A  pair  of  chattering  pies  !     I  can 't  abide 
Your  coarse,  broad  Syracusan. 

GORGO. 

Heyday,  man ! 
Who  made  thee  our  task-master  ?     Magpies  are  we  ? 
Catch  us,  then,  if  you  'd  cage  us  !     Syracusans  ! 
I  'd  have  you  know,  sir,  that  we  came  from  Corinth, 
And  speak  like  good  Corinthians.     'Tis  a  hard  case 
If  women  may  'nt  converse  in  their  own  language. 

PRAXINOE. 

Well  answer'd,  sweet-heart !  we  '11  not  be  brow-beaten. 
I  wish  the  rogue  may  not  prove  mischievous. 

GORGO. 

Hush  I  hush !  Praxinoe !  for  the  Grecian  girl 
Prepares  to  sing.  'Tis  she  that  led  so  lately 
The  dirge  of  Sperchis.     She  'U  do  wonders,  —  hark ! 
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SONG. 


Hail  Cytherea, 

Pride  of  our  coast ! 
Welcome  Adonis  I 

The  lov*d  one,  —  the  lost ! 
Death  could  not  hold  thee 

In  his  dark  reign  ; 
Fate  has  restored  thee 

Blooming  again. 

2. 

Princes  and  heroes 

Rest  in  their  urns. 
No !  not  another 

Save  thee  returns. 
Death  could  not  hold  thee 

In  his  dark  reign ; 
Fate  has  restored  thee 

Blooming  again. 

3. 

Wake  to  salute  them 

Music  and  song  : 
Pour  in  their  pathway 

Roses  along! 
Hail  Cytherea ! 

Pride  of  our  coast ! 
Welcome  Adonis ! 

The  loVd  one,  —  the  lost ! 

4. 

Victor  of  agony  I 

Victor  of  night ! 
Welcome  again 

To  the  regions  of  light ! 
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Hell  could  not  hold  thee 

In  his  dark  reign ; 
Fate  has  restored  thee 

Blooming  again. 

5. 

Beauty  beside  thee, 

Bright  in  her  charms. 
Waits  to  receive  thee 

Back  to  her  arms. 
Hail  Cytherea! 

Pride  of  our  coast ! 
Welcome  Adonis  J 

The  lov*d  one,  — the  lost  I 

6. 

Egypt  exulting 

Houses  her  throng ; 
Shares  in  the  triumph, 

Joins  in  the  song. 
Hail,  Cytherea ! 

Pride  of  our  coast ! 
Welcome  Adonis ! 

The  lov'd  one,— 'the'fbst ! 

GORQO. 

A  sweet,  ingenious  ditty !  —  Let  me  tell  thee, 

Praxinoe,  that  same  minstrel  is  endow*d 

With  a  rare  wit,  and  what  she  doth  invent 

She  clothes  in  delicate  language.     Come,  away ! 

My  husband  is  yet  dinnerless.     At  best 

He  hath  a  testy  humor,  and  when  fasting 

Is  a  mere  savage.    Fare  thee  well,  Adonis  I 
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THE  EXILE'S  LAMENT. 

IMITATED  PROM  THE  PIBST  ECLOOT7B  OF  VIIOIL. 
[Bofton  MiiceUaiix,  September,  1842.] 

Afteb  the  dose  of  the  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  Augustus  as  Emperor  of  Kome,  the  territory  of  several  of  the  Italian 
cities  was  confiscated,  and  distributed  in  lots  among  his  disbanded  soldiers. 
Among  these  cities  was  Cremona,  and  the  territory  not  having  held  out  at 
well  as  was  expected,  a  portion  of  that  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Mantua 
was  taken  aans  cirhnowie  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Hence,  the  well 
known  verse  in  another  Eclogue,  Mai.ntiujL^  vee  miserce  nimiiMn  vicma  Ore' 
moneef  Among  the  occupants  of  the  Mantuan  territory  thus  invaded 
was  the  poet  Virgil ;  but  on  his  personal  application  to  Augustus  for  redress, 
his  property  was  restored  to  him  and  secured  in  his  possession. 

These  incidents  form  the  subject  of  the  poet's  first  and  best  ecbgue,  in 
which  he  introduces  himself  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  under  the  name 
of  Tityrus ;  describes  his  journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his 
case  before  the  emperor ;  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  protection  afforded 
him,  and  condoles  with  his  neighbor  MeUboeus,  who  laments  very  bitterly 
the  necessity  of  quitting  his  paternal  property.  The  personage  of  Melibceus 
is  rather  more  prominent  than  the  other,  and  suggested  the  title,  which  has 
been  prefixed  to  the  imitation. 

CHABACTEES. 

FiBST  Shepherd,  called  in  the  original,  Melibobus. 
Second  Shephebd,  Titybus. 

The  former  having  quitted  his  cottage  on  his  way  into  exile,  accompanied 
by  his  flock,  passes  the  house  of  his  neighbor  representing  the  Poet,  whom 
he  finds  reclining  under  a  beech-tree,  and  holds  the  following  dialogue  with 
him. 

First  Shepherd, 

While  you,  my  friend !  beneath  your  beech-tree  laid. 
Whose  spreading  branches  yield  so  cool  a  shade, 
Attune  your  oaten  pipe  to  sylvan  lays  -- 
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And  make  the  woods  resound  with  your  Aminta's  praise; 

We,  hapless  exiles,  forc'd  afar  to  roam. 

Leave  our  lov'd  fields  and  all  the  joys  of  home. 

Second  Shepherd, 

Oh  MeliboBUS  !  sure  a  god  bestowed 
The  blessing  on  me ;  he  shall  be  a  god 
To  me  forever :  at  his  honor'd  shrine 
Shall  often  bleed  some  tender  lamb  of  mine. 
The  generous  Prince,  who  heard  and  did  befriend 
An  humble  shepherd,  gave  him  leave  to  tend 
His  flocks  at  pasture  on  their  wonted  plains 
And  freely  sing  his  own  dear  rustic  strains. 

First  Shepherd. 

Oh,  blest  with  all  a  shepherd  need  desire  ! 

I  may  not  envy,  but  I  must  admire 

Your  happy  fortune,  —  thus  to  hold  your  ground 

When  wild  confusion  shakes  the  country  round. 

But  I,  less  favor*d,  feel  the  general  shock ; 

Forsake  my  home,  and  sadly  drive  my  flock 

To  exile  with  me.     All  unus'd  to  pain. 

The  puny  wanderers  scarce  the  toil  sustain. 

This  ewe,  that  fainting  in  my  arms  I  hold. 

Just  bore  me  twins,  —  the  promise  of  the  fold, 

But  all  too  weak  to  join  the  travelling  flock, 

Poor  things  !  I  left  them  on  the  naked  rock. 

Alas  !  good  friend  !  too  well  I  now  recall 

The  various  omens  that  foretold  it  all. 

For  this  the  lightning  struck  so  many  an  oak ; 

For  this  the  crow  would  sit  for  hours  and  croak 

On  yon  old  holm- tree :  —  signs,  that  might  have  taught 

A  child,  had  I,  dull  fool,  but  mark'd  them  as  I  ought 

No  more  of  this,  nor  let  my  selfishness 

By  such  complaints  your  faithful  heart  distress 
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With  useless  grief,  — -  but  tell  me,  gentle  friend ! 
The  god,  the  generous  Prince  you  thus  commend, 
The  noble  patron  to  whose  kind  decrees 
You  owe  your  fortune,  —  tell  me  who  he  is. 

Second  SJicpherd. 

When  I  to  Kome good  shepherd  !  hast  thou  heard 

What  wonders  lurk  beneath  that  little  word  ? 
For  me,  I  own,  before  I  view'd  her  towers, 
I  fondly  thought  her  some  such  place  as  ours. 
Our  pretty  Mantua,  where  so  oft  we  drive 
Our  flocks  to  market.     Shepherd,  as  I  live. 
It  shames  me  now  the  idle  dream  to  tell. 
That  liken'd  things  in  no  way  parallel. 
Why,  gentle  shepherd !  Rome  as  far  outvies 
All  other  towns,  her  lordly  turrets  rise 
As  far  above  all  fear  of  rivalry 
Or  envious  peerage,  as  the  cypress  tree 
In  yonder  garden  towers  in  spiry  pride 
Above  the  lowly  bushes  by  its  side. 

First  Sfiepherd. 

But  what  of  Rome  ?  what  powerful  cause  or  care 
Could  lead  a  nistic  sw^in  to  wander  there  ? 
Explain,  good  shepherd  ! 

Second  Shepherd. 

Freedom  !  gentle  friend  ! 
To  sue  for  Freedom  was  my  glorious  end. 
Sweet  nymph !  she  mock'd  my  hopes  with  long  delay  ; 
She  made  me  linger  till  my  locks  were  grey ; 
But  smil'd  at  last.     Good  shepherd  !  I  had  been 
Too  long  the  victim  of  a  thriftless  quean. 
On  whom,  enthralled  by  love's  inglorious  chains. 
In  costly  gifts  I  wasted  all  my  gains, 
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Nor  hop'd  for  liberty,  nor  cafd  for  gold. 

In  vain  I  toiFd ;  in  vain  the  victim  sold 

For  many  a  shrine ;  —  in  vain  my  cheeses  bore 

The  highest  prices ;  empty  was  my  store  : 

My  Galatea  wanted  all  and  more  : 

At  length,  —  though  much  too  late,  —  Aminta's  eyes 

Reversed  the  charm,  and  taught  me  to  be  wise. 

First  Shepherd. 

Araiuta*s  charms  your  heart  may  justly  move, 

Since  thus  she  gave  you  life  as  well  as  love. 

I  well  remember  when  the  voyage  you  made 

To  Rome,  how  oft  the  graceful  mourner  pray'd 

At  every  altar,  call'd  in  loud  despair 

The  gods  to  aid  her ;  stiU  with  generous  care 

Kept  the  ripe  fruit  that  paid  her  husbandry 

In  mellow  pride  untouch'd  upon  the  tree. 

For  you,  my  friend,  the  fruit  was  kept, — for  you 

She  wept  and  pray'd  :  —  we  all,  —  the  country  through 

Deplor*d  your  loss, — the  very  groves  of  pine 

Lamented  it  in  tears  of  turpentine ; 

Grief's  gushing  tides  each  fountain's  margin  wet, 

And  alders  shone  with  dew-drops  of  regret 

Second  Shepherd. 

In  truth,  good  shepherd  I  much  it  griev'd  my  heart 
From  such  a  mistress,  —  such  a  friend  to  part. 
But  nowhere  else  could  I  pursue  my  end 
With  like  advantage,  —  nowhere  else  attend 
The  generous  patron,  in  whose  honor'd  name 
Twelve  times  each  year  my  loaded  altars  flame. 
At  Rome  I  found  him,  —  there  my  suit  preferr'd  ; 
All  trembling  I,  while  he  as  kindly  heard. 
And,  courage  !  shepherd  I  —  never  fear !  —  he  said ;  — 
Pursue  your  labors  I  till  your  wonted  glade 
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)eace  !  —  no  stranger  shall  invade  your  plains 
dare  to  interrupt  your  much-lov*d  rustic  strains. 

First  Shepherd. 

favor'd  ancient !  dwelling  as  before 

your  own  fields  !  —  nor  need  you  wish  for  more. 

all  though  they  be,  and  of  that  narrow  bound, 

If,  naked  rock,  and  half,  a  swampy  ground, 

rgrown  with  rushes,  —  they  to  you  become, 

.ng,  as  they  are,  the  dear  domain  of  home, 

re  rich  and  charming  than  Hesperian  bowers. 

id  their  well-known  haunts  and  wonted  flowers 

pasture  strange  shall  harm  your  pregnant  ewes, 

stranger  flock  contagion  shall  diffuse 

long  them :  —  here  beneath  your  beech-tree  laid, 

side  the  babbling  brook  you  court  the  shade. 

»m  yonder  willow  hedge  the  toiling  bee 

th  drowsy  hum  shall  sing  your  lullaby ; 

3  distant  woodman  trill  his  ditty  clear 

rock  and  hill ;  and  on  the  elm- tree  here 

ir  favorite  bird,  the  pretty  ringdove,  woo 

I  gentle  mate,  the  constant  turtle  coo. 

Second  Shepherd. 

ightful  thoughts  !  and  ere  your  friend  shall  cease 

bless  the  giver  of  a  boon  Hke  this, 

jat  Nature's  general  laws  no  more  shall  stand  ; 

3r  tread  the  deep,  and  fish  frequent  the  land ; 

3  Parthian  bathe  him  in  the  turbid  Rhine 

I  blue-eyed  Belgium  bask  beneath  the  Line. 

I^rst  Shepherd. 

IS  favored  we  to  various  regions  haste, 

tte,  —  frozen  Scythia,  —  Afric's  thirsty  waste, — 
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Or  northward,  where  the  circling  Sleeve  *  divides 

Britannia's  clifis  from  all  the  world  besides. 

Ah  luckless  shepherd  !  shall  I  e'er  again 

Some  ten  years  hence  behold  my  lov'd  domain  ? 

My  little  palace,  roof 'd  with  thatch,  espy. 

In  time,  at  least,  at  its  low  door  to  die  ? 

Oh  God  !  what  horrors  civil  discord  pours 

Upon  the  people,  —  all  my  rural  stores, — 

The  rich  reward  of  all  my  toils  and  cares,  — 

My  golden  grain,  —  my  curious  grafted  pears. 

My  luscious  grapes ;  —  all  sacrific'd  to  feed 

The  rufian  butchers,  by  whose  rage  we  bleed. 

Away,  my  goats !  —  poor  fools !  —  in  other  time 

How  blest !  —  away !  —  no  longer  shall  you  climb 

With  skilful  step  the  mountain's  beetling  brow 

While  stretch'd  in  some  green  bower,  I  view  you  from 

below ; 
No  more  I  sing ;  —  I  feed  my  kids  no  more : 
Song,  labor,  pastime,  hope  itself  is  o'er. 

Second  Shepherd. 

Hard  lot !  but,  gentle  friend  !  forget  your  care  ! 
And  deign  to-night  my  humble  roof  to  share  ; 
Sweet  apples,  chestnuts,  cheese  in  plenty  spread 
Shall  be  your  meal ;  —  fresh  leaves  your  fragrant  bed. 
Night  hastens  on :  —  o'er  yonder  roof  aspires 
The  smoke,  up-curling  from  the  evening  fires, 
And  from  the  hills  the  sun  descending  throws 
A  lengthening  shade ;  —  't  is  time  to  seek  repose. 

*■  The  French  name  for  the  British  Channel  is  La  Mcmehe,  The  Sleevt' 
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CBofton  Miaeelkny,  Oetober,  18ttJ 

The  plan  of  Faust  was  conceived  by  Groethe  very  early  in  his  literary 
life,  but  was  executed  slowly  and  at  long  intervals  of  time.  The  first  draft 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  between  1770  and  1775.  It  was  published, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1790,  in  a  complete  edition  of  the  author's  works,  where 
it  appeared  as  a  fragment,  without  the  introductory  scenes,  and  with  impor- 
tant variations,  in  other  respects,  fix>m  its  later  form.  It  was  first  published 
in  its  present  shape  in  the  edition  of  the  author's  works  that  appeared  ia 
1807.  In  the  introductory  stanzas,  which  were  then  prefixed,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  title  of  Zudgnuoig^  —  'Dedication,' — and  to  which  the 
translator  has  given  the  title  of  the  Spirit  Lcmd^  the  poet  expresses  his  feel- 
ings on  resuming  the  favorite  work  of  his  earlier  years  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  when  most  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  him.  The  stanzas  are  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  which  are  not  very  frequently  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  Groethe's  works,  and  which  render  this  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  minor  poems. 


THE    SPIRIT    LAND. 

Again  ye  throng  around  me,  shadowy  dreams, 
That  wont  before  my  youthful  eyes  to  play ! 

Shall  I  once  more  your  ever  changing  gleams 
Attempt  to  catch  before  they  pass  away  ? 

And  now  ye  nearer  press.     Then  since,  it  seems. 
Ye  must  and  will  appear,  I  bid  you  stay ; 

Although  your  presence  racks  my  tortured  brain 

With  a  deep  .sense  of  long-forgotten  pain. 
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For  with  you  come  fond  thoughts  of  many  a  day 
Of  bliss,  and  many  a  form  to  fancy  dear ; 

And  Uke  some  ancient,  half-remember'd  lay, 
Departed  loves  and  friendships  re-appear, 

Fresh  bleeds  each  grief,  that  time  could  ne'er  allay ; 
And  memory  reckons  o'er,  with  wo  severe. 

The  good,  whose  flower  of  happiness  was  crost 

In  its  fresh  bud,  —  the  early  lov'd  and  lost. 

They  cannot  hear  the  lays  that  now  I  sing. 
The  gentle  hearts,  for  whom  I  sang  before  ; 

Dissever'd  is  the  friendly  gathering. 

And  that  first  kind  response  returns  no  more. 

The  few  survivors  of  my  joyous  spring 
Are  scattered  far  o'er  every  sea  and  shore, 

While  I,  abandon'd,  tune  my  ancient  strain 

To  a  strange  crowd,  whose  very  praise  is  pain. 

And  o'er  me  steals  a  long  unfelt  desire 
To  reach  the  silent,  solemn  Spirit  Land; 

Low,  hsping  notes,  as  of  the  -^oHan  lyre, 

Breathe  from  the  strings  beneath  my  wavering  hand ; 

Tears  follow  fast  on  tears ;  the  soul  of  fire 

Grows  faint  and  weak,  by  softness  all  unmann'd ; 

And  the  fair  scenes,  in  which  my  lot  is  cast, 

Appear  like  dreams ;  —  I  live  but  in  the  past. 
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11. 
SCENE    IN    THE    LIBRARY. 

cbaractbrs. 
Faust. 
Wagneb,  a  Student f  residing  in  his  house. 


^The  oatline  of  the  plot  of  Faust  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  read- 
ers. Dr.  FaustuSi  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  middle  ages,  makes  a 
compact  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  by  which  he  surrenders  his  soul  to 
«temal  punishment  hereaAer,  on  condition  of  renewing  his  youth,  and 
being  gratified  in  all  his  wishes  in  this  world.  AAer  the  dedication,  and  the 
introductory  scenes,  the  piece  opens  with  the  appearance  of  Faust,  or  Dr. 
Faustus,  seated  in  his  library,  —  surrounded  with  books,  and  at  the  same 
time  beset  with  cares  and  doubts,  —  the  victim  of  weariness,  disgust  and 
despair.  While  he  is  indulging  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
learning  and  science,  analogous  to  these  sentiments,  he  is  overheard  by 
Wagner,  a  student  residing  in  his  house,  who  supposes  him  to  be  reciting  a 
Greek  play,  and  comes  in  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  declamation. 
The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  them, 

Faust. 

Oh  death  I  —  'tis  he  !  —  I  know  his  knock : 
Perdition  seize  the  senseless  block  ! 
While  communing  with  spirits,  face  to  face, 
'Tis  hard  to  be  call'd  off  by  this  dull  Pratapace. 

Wagner  {enters). 

Forgive  me,  sir!  I  heard  your  declamation, 

And  thought  you  must  be  reading  some  Greek  play. 

I  long  have  wish*d  to  mend  my  recitation  : 

*Tis  necessary  at  the  present  day, 

A  clergyman,  indeed,  — *tis  often  said, — 

Should  to  an  actor  go  to  learn  his  trade. 

Faust. 

Aye  !  —  if  he  mean  himself  to  be  a  player ; 
And  that  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 
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Warner. 

But  how  should  one,  who  hardly  feels  the  air^ 
Or  sees  the  light,  except  on  holidays, 
Chained  to  his  parchment  rolls,  without  vacation,. 
Know  any  thing  of  graces  or  persuasion  T 

Faust 

Persuasion,  friend !  comes  not  by  toil  or  art ; 

Hard  study  never  made  the  matter  clearer : 

*Tis  the  live  fountain  in  the  speaker's  heart, 

Sends  forth  the  streams  that  melt  the  ravish'd  hearer. 

Then  work  away  for  life ;  heap  book  on  book. 

Line  upon  line,  and  precept  on  example  : 

The  stupid  multitude  may  gape  and  look, 

And  fools  may  think  your  stock  of  wisdom  ample  : 

For  touching  hearts  the  only  secret  known. 

My  worthy  friend,  is  this  :  —  to  have  one  of  your  owa 

Wagner. 

But  still  the  manner 's  every  thing  in  preaching : 
I  know  it,  though  I  fail  in  that  partic'Iar. 

Faust 

Manner!  find  out  some  matter  worth  the  teaching. 
Nor  be  for  words  and  forms  a  barren  stickler. 
The  spirit's  all :  —  no  matter  for  the  letter. 
Good  sense  and  truth  are  good  enough  for  men. 
Hast  any  thing  to  say  ?     Out  with  it.  then  ! 
And  the  more  natural  the  style,  the  better. 
Your  pompous  words,  your  phrases  nicely  join'd,. 
Will  find  the  people  deaf  as  any  adder ; 
They 're  but  dry  leaves,  that  rustle  in  the  wind, 
No  comfort  for  the  soul ;  —  peas  in  a  bladder. 
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Wagner, 

But  art,  alas !  is  long  and  life  is  short ; 
How  much  to  learn  I  —  how  little  time  to  learn  it ! 
This  studying  hard  is,  after  all,  dull  sport, 
^d  head-aches  often  force  one  to  adjourn  it 
How  hard  to  master  all  the  kinds  of  aid 
That  help  us  on  to  learning's  fountain-head  1 
And  then,  before  the  journey  is  half  made, 
rhe  chance  is,  the  poor  traveller  is  dead. 

Fatcst. 

What  fountain-head  ?     Is  parchment  then  the  spring 
At  which  the  soul  must  quench  its  dying  thirst  ? 
My  friend  !  for  this  no  streams  refreshment  bring, 
Unless  the  source  in  thine  own  bosom  burst 

Wagner. 

But,  pardon  me !  it  gives  me  great  delight 
To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  various  ages, 
And  see  the  progress  we  have  made  in  light, 
Compar'd  with  what  was  known  by  ancient  sages. 

Faicst. 

Great  progress,  to  be  sure  !  —  of  ages  past. 
Mine  honest  friend  !  the  knowledge  we  inherit 
Is  small :  their  history  is  a  book  seal'd  fast :  — 
And  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  an  age 
Is  commonly  the  gentleman's  own  spirit, 
Quickening  the  letter  of  some  musty  page. 

Wagner. 

But  then  mankind,  the  world,  the  human  heart, 

You  *11  grant  that  these,  at  least,  are  points  of  knowledge. 
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Faust. 

Points,  if  yoo  please,  —  but  which,  with  all  your  art. 

You  '11  find  it  very  hard  to  learn  at  college. 

Besides,  —  what  serves  your  learning  ?      When  all 's  o'er^ 

You  dare  not  tell  the  world  what  you  have  learnt : 

The  few,  that,  having  gain'd  this  valued  lore. 

Had  not  sufficient  caution  to  disguise  it, 

And  to  the  crowd  displayed  their  precious  store, 

Have  for  their  pains  been  crucified  and  burnt, 

To  prove  how  well  the  crowd  knew  how  to  prize  it 

But  come,  my  friend,  —  'tis  late ;  —  we  '11  break  off  here. 

Wagner. 

Sir,  as  you  please ;  —  I  gladly  would  remain 

To  talk  with  you  so  learnedly  a  year. 

I  hope  to-morrow  you  '11  give  me  leave  again 

To  ask  a  few  more  questions  of  you  here. 

Though  I  know  much,  I  cannot  but  feel  uneasiness 

Until  I  reach  the  bottom  of  the  business. 

After  the  retirement  of  Wagner,  Faust  relapses  into  his  former  giooo 
Dark  and  bewildering  thoughts  crowd  upon  his  fancy  and  plunge  him  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  "  slough  of  Despond,"  in  which  he  is  engulphed,  until, 
at  length,  in  his  agony  of  feeling,  he  resolves  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  hit 
miserable  existence  by  suicide.  He  grasps  the  poisoned  vial,  which  he 
has  long  kept  ready  for  this  purpose,  and  is  in  the  act  of  lifUog  it  to  his  hpSi 
when  his  ears  are  saluted  from  without  by  the  sound  of  cheerful  voioei 
singing,  in  several  choirs,  the  Easter  Hymn  of  the  CathoUc  Liturgy,  which 
celebrates  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Redeemer.  The  sevoFal 
stanzas  sung  by  the  different  choirs,  with  the  reflections  successively  made 
upon  them  by  Faust,  close  the  scene. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 

Rejoice  !  ye  sons  of  men,  rejoice  ! 

Awake  the  choral  strain ! 
The  Savior  who  was  crucified. 

Has  broken  his  death-chain ; 
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And  mounting  high  sLbove  the  sky 

To  realms  of  brighter  day, 
He  points  you  to  a  better  world, 

And  proudly  leads  the  way. 

Fa/ust. 

at  glorious  sounds  are  these  that  break  at  once 

.oud  and  clear  upon  the  stilly  night  ? 

lis  the  midnight  bell  that  should  announce 

I  approach  of  Easter  Sunday's  holy  light  ? 

[  does  the  choir  repeat  the  charming  stain, 

.t  angels  sang  of  old  on  Judah's  blessed  plain 

claiming  peace  on  earth  -^  but  hark !  that  sound  again ! 

Chorus  of  Women, 

With  sweetest  spices  o'er  him  strew'd, 

In  finest  linen  bound, 
We  laid  him, — we  that  lov*dhim  much,  — 

In  his  cold  burial-ground ; 
And  now  we  fondly  come  again 

To  wash  with  many  a  tear 
The  grave  in  which  we  buried  him,  — 

But  ah !  he  is  not  here. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Bejoice !  ye  sons  of  men,  rejoice ! 

The  JiiOving  One  that  bore 
The  agony  of  death  for  you. 

Is  buried  here  no  more ; 
But  mounting  high  above  the  %\y 

To  realms  of  brighter  day. 
He  points  you  to  a  better  wprld, 

And  proudly  leads  the.v:a|f, 
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Celestial  sounds !  why  come  ye  here  to  greet 

A  grovelling  earth-worm  with  your  cheerful  breath  T 

Go !  tell  your  tale  where  hearts  congenial  beat, 

I  hear  the  message  well,  but  want  the  saving  faith. 

Faith  dearly  loves  the  miracles  she  hears, 

And  most  delights,  where  wonders  most  abound ; 

But  I  no  more  may  reach  the  lofty  spheres. 

From  which  the  voice  of  Eevelation  sounds. 

Yet  ah !  in  youth  how  sweetly  o*er  me  fell 

Heaven's  kiss  of  love  upon  the  Sabbath  day  ! 

How  fiill  of  meaning  was  the  deep-ton'd  bell ! 

And  what  an  extasy  it  was  to  pray ! 

Strange  longings  led  me  from  my  parent's  hearth 

0*er  hill  and  dale  to  wander  far  and  near ; 

And  there  with  many  a  hotly -gushing  tear 

I  felt  an  unknown  world  within  me  have  its  birth. 

And  now,  —  e'en  now,  —  with  that  accustom'd  song, 

So  often  heard  in  youth's  enchanting  hours. 

What  hosts  of  cheerful  recollections  throng 

Upon  my  mind  and  nerve  my  fainting  powers ! 

Oh,  sound  again !  sweet  voices !  as  before : 

I  weep !  —  I  feel  myself  a  man  once  more. 

Chorus  of  Disciples. 

His  mission  done,  the  Buried  One 

Has  gone  in  peerless  pride 
To  sit  forever  on  his  throne 

By  his  Great  Father's  side. 
Alas !  that  we,  the  faithful  few, 

To  whom  he  was  so  desir, 
Are  left  behind  in  misery 

To  mourn  his  absence  here. 
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Chorus  of  Angels. 

Rejoice !  ye  sons  of  men,  rejoice! 
Awake  the  choral  strain ! 

V 

The  Saviour,  who  was  crucified, 

Has  broken  his  death-chain; 
And  ye  that  followed  him  with  love,  — 

If  ye  devoutly  prize 
The  counsels  that  he  gave  on  earth. 

Shall  meet  him  in  the  skies. 

Ill 
SCENE  IN  Martha's  house. 

CHARACTERS. 
MEPHISTOPHSLES. 
MARTHA. 
MARGARET. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Faust  by  the  incidents  repre- 
sented in  the  above  scene,  as  expressed  in  his  reflections,  are  merely 
momentary.  He  is  intended  as  a  t3rpe  of  frail  humanity, — and  as  soohas 
the  impulse  to  good  ceases,  he  relapses  at  once  into  his  habitual  tendency 
to  evil.  In  the  next  scene  he  concludes  his  compact  with  the  evil  Spirit, 
(here  personified  under  the  name  of  Mephistopheles)  agreeably  to  the  popu- 
lar tradition ;  and  having  taken  the  form  of  a  gay,  young  cavalier,  sets  forth, 
accompanied  by  the  demon  to  whom  he  has  sold  himself,  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. The  scene  in  Martha's  house  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  play  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  Faust's  love  for  Margaret,  yrhich  forms  the 
principal  subject.  Margaret  is  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Martha,  a  married 
woman,  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  husband  is  absent.  Mephistopheles 
introduces  himself  by  pretending  to  have  known  her  husband  abroad,  and 
giving  her  an  account  of  his  supposed  death.  Faust,  before  obtaining  a  per- 
sonal introduction,  had  already  sent  to  Margaret  through  the  agency  of  Me- 
phistopheles, but  without  informing  her  from  what  quarter  they  came,  a 
present  of  some  valuable  jewels  to  which  allusion  is  mieide  in  the  dialogue. 

Mspkistcpheles  enters. 

Ladies,  excuse  me  for  the  liberty 

I  take  in  entering  thus  upon  your  leisure, 

(bows  respectfutty  to  Margaaret,) 
-—  Does  mistress  Martha  Swerdtlein  live  hereby  ? 
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Mart?ia, 
She  does,  sir,  at  your  service :  —  what 's  your  pleasure  ? 

Mepfdstcpheles  aside  to  Martha. 

Madam,  I  had  a  message  to  relate ; 
But  as  you  're  now  engaged  with  company 
Of  rank,  I  '11  call  again  this  evening  late. 
If  you  permit  me  and  the  hour  agree. 

Martha,  aJmcd  to  Margaret. 

There,  child !  what  think  you  now  ?     This  gentleman 
Just  took  you  for  a  lady  of  condition. 

Margaret. 

Oh  me  I  the  gentleman  is  much  too  good ; 
I  'm  but  a  poor,  young,  simple,  artless  blood  : 
These  ornaments  I  wear  but  by  permission. 
The  gentleman  must  really  look  again. 

M^histopkeies. 

Oh  madam !  'tis  the  tone,  the  look,  the  air, 

That  prove  your  rank,  and  not  the  pearls  you  wear. 

I  *m  truly  happy  that  you  bid  me  tarry. 

Martha. 
But  let  me  ask,  good  sir,  this  message,  pray  ? 

Mephistopheles. 

Madam,  I  cannot  say  the  tale  is  merry, 

But  life  is  short :  we  all  must  have  our  day. 

Your  husband  's  dead ;  —  he  bade  me  bring  the  news. 

Martha. 

My  husband  dead !  —  the  faithful,  honest  soul ! 
Oh,  I  shaU  faint. 
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Margaret, 
Dear  madam,  pray  take  heart 

Mephistopheles, 
Allow  me,  madam,  to  relate  the  whole. 

Margaret, 

At  such  a  loss  as  that  I  could  not  choose 
But  weep  myself  to  death. 

Mephist^hths, 

'Tis  hard  to  part, 
We  know ;  but  time  brings  all  extremes  together. 
Grief  turns  to  joy : — rain  follows  pleasant  weather. 

Martha, 
Where  died  he  then  ? 

Mephistopheles. 

In  Padua  he  lies. 
By  Saint  Antonio's  church,  in  seemly  guise, 
A  cool,  still  spot  for  everlasting  rest. 

Martha. 
Pray  with  this  message  sent  he  nought  beside  ? 

Mephistopheles, 

Oh  yes  !  he  bade  me  add  his  last  request. 
That,  as  his  soul  through  purgatory  passes, 
You'd  order  for  his  good  three  hundred  masses, 
But  left  his  purse  quite  empty  when  he  died. 

Martha, 

How  ?  —  nothing  to  help  out  his  soul's  release  ? 
Not  e'en  a  keep- sake  or  a  pocket-piece  ? 
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What  every  labouring,  handy^working  man 

Lays  by  to  leave  it  to  his  wife  or  send  it, 

And  toils,  begs,  starves  to  death.  —  rather  than  spend  it? 

MephistopheUs. 

Madam  !  it  grieves  my  heart  to  give  you  pain ; 
Your  husband  did  not  even  pay  his  bills : 
Yet,  —  to  be  just» — he  sufifefd  many  ills, 
And  of  his  various  faults  repented  sore : 
Aye,  and  of  his  unlucky  stars  much  more. 

Ma/rgaret. 

How  sad  it  is  men  should  be  so  distrest  f 
ril  surely  say  my  prayers  for  his  souFs  rest. 

Mephistepheles. 

It  is  high  time,  my  sweet  and  pretty  maid. 
You  had  a  husband  of  your  own  to  pray  for. 

Margaret. 
Marriage,  alas !  sir,  this  is  not  the  day  for. 

Mephistopheles, 

What  then  ?  —  a  gallant  should  not  be  delay'd :  — 
A  sweetheai^  that  should  tell  you  pretty  stories. 
Cheer  you  by  day  and  keep  you  warm  by  night. 

Margofret, 
The  people  here,  sir,  think  it  is  not  right. 

Mephistopheles, 
Bight  or  not  right,  they  do  it  when  they  can. 

Martha. 
B|it  let  me  knpw  t^e  rest. 
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Mephistopheles. 

My  dearest  madam, 
I  watch'd  beside  your  dear,  departed  man 
In  his  last  moments,  doing  all  to  glad  'em 
That  lay  within  my  power.     He  snfier'd  much, 
But  own'd  his  fate  was  richly  merited. 
I  am,  he  said,  a  wretch,  for  leaving  such 
A  wife  at  home,  alone,  dispirited. 
I  could  have  died  with  some  faint  hopes  of  heaven, 
Could  I  be  sure  she  had  forgiven  me  here. 

Martha  weeping. 
Poor,  dear^  good  man  !  he  was  long  since  forgiven. 

Mephistopheles. 
But  she,  he  added,  was  more  to  blame  than  I. 

Martha. 

He  lies !  he  lies !  —  What  ?  On  his  death-bed  lie 
So  shamelessly  ?    * 

Mephistopheles. 

He  stretched  the  truth,  I  fear, 
At  least,  if  I  may  judge  :  —  indeed,  'twas  clear. 
I  did  not  want,  said  he,  for  occupation : 
House-work  of  all  sorts  was  an  endless  task : 
Do  what  I  could  my  wife  was  never  easy. 
And  then  to  feed  her  was  an  operation. 
Almost  as  hard ;  her  stomach  was  not  queasy : 
I  could  not  give  so  fast  as  she  could  ask. 
But  this  was  nothing ;  had  I  been  allowed 
To  eat  my  share  in  peace,  and  quietly 
I  could  have  borne  the  rest ;  but  daily,  —  nightly,  — 
'Twas  one  continual  scolding,  long  and  loud ; 
Until  one  day  I  thought  it  best  to  quit  her. 
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Matilia, 

The  wretch !  —  the  villain !  —  could  he  so  forget  her,  —* 
Abuse  her  so  ?  —  the  wife  he  lov'd  before  ? 

Mefphistopheles. 

At  other  times  he  felt  your  absence  more ; 
He  told  me  this.  — When  we  from  Malta  sail'd, 
I  for  my  wife  and  children  pray'd  sincerely ; 
And  Providence  my  constancy  rewarded ; 
For,  on  our  voyage  as  we  proceeded  cheerly. 
Forthwith  a  Turkish  packet-ship  we  haiFd, 
Which,  instantly,  sans  ceremonie,  we  boarded 
And  took :  'twas  laden  with  a  most  rich  treasure 
For  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and,  I  say  it  with  pleasure, 
I  had  my  share  or  more :  —  perhaps  'twas  merited. 

Manha, 
Where  is 't  ?  —  what  came  on 't  ?    Has  he  buried  it  ? 

Mephistopheles, 

Light  come,  light  go.  —  God  knows  with  whom  he  spent  it; 

But  this  he  said.  —  When  I  to  Naples  came 

There  took  a  fancy  to  me  a  fair,  young  dame, 

I  being  alone,  of  wife  and  friends  bereft, 

And  much  she  cherish'd,  much  befriended  me. 

In  a  most  loving  guise,  —  howe'er  she  meant  it ;  — 

But  of  my  cash  so  largely  she  expended  me. 

That  in  the  end  I  had  not  a  farthing  left. 

Martha. 

Oh  the  vile  thief!  — What?  waste  upon  a  woman, 
Off  in  the  moon,  his  hard-earn'd  family  stores  ? 
Rob  his  own  wife  to  pamper  up  a  common 
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Mephistopheles. 

Well !  well !  the  poor  man's  dead :  that  pays  all  scores. 
You  '11  put  on  weeds  to  wear  a  week  or  two ; 
But  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  were  1  you, 
I  'd  lose  no  time  in  tying  the  knot  again. 

Martha. 
Alas !  my  dear  sir !  I  should  seek  in  vain 
A  treasure  like  the  first :  so  good  a  creature !  — 
He  had  his  faults ;  —  was  much  too  great  a  rover ;  — 
Drank  hard ;  —  to  naughty  women  sadly  given ;  — 
Of  cards  and  dice  a  most  intemperate  lover: 

Mephistopheles. 

Well !  well !  and  he,  —  to  keep  the  balance  even,  — 
No  doubt  o'erlook'd  some  petty  peccadilloes, 
And  so  you  worried  along  for  worse  or  better. 
But,  madam,  when  you  're  tir'd  of  wearing  willows, 
I  'd  gladly  change  myself  a  ring  with  you. 

Martha. 
The  gentleman  is  pleas'd  to  be  facetious. 

Mephistopheles  {aside.) 

I  must  be  off,  and  that  in  season  too ; 

She  'd  force  the  devil  himself  to  keep  his  word. 

{To  Margaret.) 
How  stands  your  heart,  my  love  ? 

Margaret. 

What  are  your  wishes  ? 

Mephistopheles  —  {aside. ) 

Innocent  thing !  she  never  yet  has  heard 
She  has  a  heart  —  {To  the  ladies)  — 

Fair  ladies  both,  good  night ! 
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Martha, 

But,  sir,  before  you  go,  I  fain  would  ask 
What  proof  you  have  of  this  sad  visitation  ? 
To  make  it  public  is  a  mournful  task ;  — 
But  yet  to  read  his  death  in  black  and  white 
Would  be,  methinks,  some  little  consolation. 

Mephistopheles, 

Madam,  two  witnesses  will  be  enough : 
I  have  a  friend  to  join  me  in  the  proof, 
And,  if  you  please,  will  bring  him  here. 

Martha. 

Pray  do. 

Mephistopheles. 

The  young  lady,  I  hope,  will  stop  and  see  him  too. 
A  fine,  young  gallant !  — ^he  has  travelFd  much, 
Is  passionately  devoted  to  the  ladies. 

Margaret. 
Oh  sir !  I  'm  not  fit  company  for  such". 

Mephistopheles. 
For  any  body  on  earth,  whatever  his  trade  is. 

Martha. 

Then,  sir,  this  evening  we  shall  look  for  you 
At  the  summer-house  in  the  garden  here  helow. 

(Exit  Mephistopheles.) 
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THE  WORTH  OP  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  OEBMAIf  OF  8CBILLES. 
CI>emoenitlo  B«tI«w,  October,  188f .] 

Honored  be  woman !  she  beams  on  the  sight; 
Graceful  and  fair,  like  a  being  of  light ; 
Scatters  around  her,  wherever  she  strays, 
Hoses  of  bliss  o'er  our  thom-cover'd  ways  ; 
Boses  of  Paradise,  sent  from  above. 
To  be  gathered  and  twin'd  in  a  garland  of  love. 

Man  on  Passion's  stormy  ocean, 

Toss'd  by  surges  mountains  high. 
Courts  the  hurricane  commotion, 

Spurns  at  reason's  feeble  cry. 
Loud  the  tempest  roars  around  him, 

Wilder  still  it  wars  within ; 
'   Flashing  lights  of  hope  confound  him. 

Stuns  him  life's  incessant  din. 
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Woman  invites  him  with  bliss  in  her  smile, 
To  cease  from  his  toil  and  be  happy  awhile ; 
Whispering  wooingly,  come  to  my  bower ! 
Go  not  in  search  of  the  phantom  of  power ! 
Honor  and  wealth  are  illusory ;  come ! 
Happiness  dwells  in  the  temple  of  home. 
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Man,  with  fury  stem  and  savage, 

Persecutes  his  brother  man ; 
Reckless  if  he  bless  or  ravage. 

Action,  action,  still  his  plan. 
Now  creating,  now  destroying, 

Ceaseless  wishes  tear  his  breast. 
Ever  seeking,  ne'er  enjoying, 
'    Still  to  be,  but  never  blest 

Woman  contented  in  silent  repose, 

Enjoys  in  its  beauty  life's  flower  as  it  blows. 

And  waters  and  tends  it  with  innocent  heart ; 

Far  richer  than  man  with  his  treasures  of  art, 

And  wiser  by  &r,  in  her  circle  confln'd, 

Than  he  with  his  science,  and  flights  of  the  mind. 

Coldly  to  himself  sufficing, 

Man  disdains  the  gentler  arts, 
Knoweth  not  the  bliss  arising 

From  the  interchange  of  hearts ; 
Slowly  through  his  bosom  stealing 

Flows  the  genial  current  on, 
Till,  by  age's  frost  congealing. 

It  is  harden'd  into  stone. 

She,  like  the  harp  that  instinctively  rings. 
As  the  night-breathing  zephyr  soft  sighs  on  the  strings, 
Responds  to  each  impulse  with  ready  reply, 
Whether  sorrow  or  pleasure  her  sympathy  try ; 
And  tear-drops  and  smiles  on  her  countenance  playi 
Like  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  a  morning  in  May. 

Through  the  range  of  man's  dominion, 

Terror  is  the  ruling  word ; 
And  the  standard  of  opinion 

Is  the  temper  of  the  sword 
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Strife  exults,  and  Pity  blushing, 

From  the  scene  despairing  flies. 
Where  to  battle  madly  rushing, 

Brother  upon  brother  dies. 

Woman  commands  with  a  milder  control. 
She  rules  fay  enchantment  the  realm  of  the  soul; 
As  she  glances  around  in  the  light  of  her  smile. 
The  "WBx  of  the  passions  is  hush'd  for  a  white, 
And  discord,  content  from  his  fury  to  cease. 
Reposes  entranced  on  the  pillow  of  peace. 
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THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 


IMITATXD    FBOM    THX    OXBXAN     OP    BUXSGXm. 
CDamoentie  Berlew,  Joim,  IMSL] 

Buerger's  Lenora  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  German 
poetry,  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  ballads.  No  composition  of  the  kind  ia 
German,  or  perhaps  any  other  language,  can  be  compared  with  it  for  effect 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  works  of  a  poet  who  was  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  it,  should  be  so  scanty,  and  generally  of  so  little  value.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  ( Wilde  Jaeger)^  another  ballad  of  great 
power,  though  not  equal  to  the  Lenora,  the  contents  of  his  little  volume  are 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  interest. 

There  is  a  fine  translation  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
The  Lenora  has  been  several  times  attempted,  but  without  much  success. 
The  poem,  which  is  published  in  Sir  Walter's  works  under  the  title  of  WU* 
Uam  and  Helen,  though  founded  upon  that  of  Buerger,  can  hardly  be  said 
with  propriety  to  be  a  translation,  or  even  an  imitation  of  it.  It  was  written 
by  Scott  after  having  heard  a  friend  relate  the  substance  of  the  ballad,  as 
he  had  heard  it  read  by  a  lady  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  house 
of  Dugald  Stewart.  That,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  original,  Scott 
should  have  approached  it  so  nearly  as  he  did  in  William  and  Helen,  isa  &ct 
which  does  credit  to  his  memory  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  relator.  There  are, 
however,  great  deviations,  not  only  in  the  language,  but  in  the  narrative ;  and 
the  poem,  in  general,  has  very  little  merit. 

Among  other  alterations,  Sir  Walter  has  changed  the  time  to  that  of  iha 
Crusades,  and  the  scene  from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  those  of  knight- 
hood and  romance.  This  change,  as  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  has  justly  remarked 
in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Follen,  injures  the  efiect  It  was  a  part  of  (he 
author's  plan  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  his  wild  machinery,  by  placing  it 
among  ordinary  characters  and  incidents.  For  the  same  reason  he  makes 
the  language,  which  is  exceedingly  bold,  striking  and  poetical,  at  the  sane 
time  colloquial  and  familiar.  I  have  attempted  to  combine  the  tame  ch•^ 
acteristicsi  and  also  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  is  done  ia  sobm  oftha 
other  tnoalatkHit,  the  tneering^  Mephistopholei  tone  of  the  tpactie. 
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I. 

At  the  first  sight  of  dawning  light 

Lenora  lefl  her  bed : 
"  Oh  William  I  William  !  art  thou  false 

To  me,  or  art  thou  dead  ? " 
The  youth  had  gone  with  Frederic's  bands 
To  fight  in  far  Bohemian  lands, 
And  ne'er  had  written  home,  to  tell 
His  love  if  he  were  sick  or  well. 

II. 

At  length,  the  king  and  empress  queen, 

Quite  siufeited  with  strife, 
Resolv'd  to  make  their  quarrel  up, 

And  lead  a  quiet  life ; 
And  both  the  armies,  gaily  drest 
In  garlands  green  and  all  their  best, 
With  bugles  braying,  beat  of  drum. 
And  fiying  colors,  hurried  home. 

III. 

And  wheresoe'er  they  took  their  way, 

To  meet  the  joyous  rout. 
Forth  came  the  people  one  and  all, 

From  every  village  out. 
"  Thank  God  I "  each  grateful  mother  cried ; 
"  Thrice  welcome,  dearest  I "  many  a  bride ; 
A  happy  meeting  seem'd  in  store 
For  all,  except  the  poor  Lenore. 

IV. 

As  on  they  journey'd,  troop  by  troop. 

She  sought  through  all  the  train 
And  questidn'd  each,  "  Is  William  here  ?" 

And  questioned  all  in  vain. 
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When  now  the  long  parade  was  o'er, 
She  storm'd,  and  wept,  and  wildly  tore 
Her  raven  tresses,  till  the  carls 
Were  scattered  like  a  crazy  girl's. 

V. 

Her  mother  clasp'd  her  in  her  arms, 
And  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er  — 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thee,  child ! 
What  ails  my  poor  Lenore  ?  " 

"  Oh  mother !  mother !  woe  is  me ! 

Oh  day  of  blackest  misery ! 

My  love  is  lost ;  my  life  is  o'er ; 

God  has  no  mercy  for  Lenore  ! " 

VI. 

**  Nay,  dearest  daughter !  say  not  so, 

But  rather  pray  for  grace : 
The  ways  of  God  are  always  just, 

And  full  of  tenderness." 
"  No,  mother !  no:  they  are  not  so : 
His  ways  to  me  are  wrath  and  wo  : 
The  many  prayers  I  pray'd  before. 
Were  all  in  vain, —  Til  pray  no  more ! " 

VII. 

"  Oh,  dearest  child !  thy  talk  is  wild. 

And  thou  art  mad  with  grief; 
Partake  the  blessed  sacrament, 

And  that  will  bring  relief" 
"  No,  mother !  no :  it  will  not  so : 
No  sacrament  will  cure  my  wo. 
Unless  the  sacramental  bread 
Could  raise  my  William  fW>m  the  daad.' 
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VIII. 

"  Nay,  listen,  child !  perhaps  beguil'd 

£7  some  bright  Magyar  dame, 
Thy  faithless  spouse  has  broke  his  vows 

And  found  another  flame. 
Then  let  him  go,  the  treacherous  friend ! 
He'll  rue  his  falsehood  in  the  end  : 
Tormented  for  his  base  desires 
Hereafter  in  eternal  fires  ! " 

IX. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear !  he  is  not  here ! 

Oh  most  unhappy  mom ! 
Would  God  that  I  were  in  the  grave ! 

That  I  had  ne'er  been  born  ! 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  could  be 
At  once  put  out  of  misery. 
And  never  see  the  day-light  more : 
God  has  no  mercy  for  Lenore ! " 

X. 

"  Oh,  gracious  Father !  do  not  heed 

The  poor  unhappy  thing! 
Her  senses  have  deserted  her : 

She's  mad  with  sufiering ! 
Dear  child !  forget  these  earthly  ties, 
And  think  of  God  and  paradise : 
That  thus  the  blessed  Lord  may  be 
Thy  spouse  through  all  eternity." 

XI. 

"  Oh,  what  care  I  for  future  bliss  ? 

'Tis  all  an  idle  dream ! 

'Tis  paradise  where  William  is. 

And  .hell  away  from  him ! 
44# 
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Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  could  be 
At  once  put  out  of  misery, 
And  never  see  the  day-light  more  ! 
God  has  no  mercy  for  Lenore  ! " 

XII. 

Thus  in  her  transports  of  despair, 

She  ventured  to  deny 
The  Almighty  goodness,  and  condemn 

The  ways  of  the  Most  High  ; 
Continuing  still  to  rage  and  moan 
All  day,  until  the  sun  went  down. 
And  night,  with  starry  gems  besprent, 
Rode  darkling  up  the  firmament. 

XIII. 

When  hark !  a  horseman,  tramp  !  tramp !  tramp! 

Comes  prancing  to  the  door, 
And  straight  alights,  with  jingling  stamp, 

Upon  the  step  before. 
The  door-bell  next,  with  gentle  ring. 
Is  softly  sounded,  kling-ling-ling, 
And,  through  the  passage  clearly  heard, 
Thus  spoke  the  horseman,  word  for  word : 

XIV. 

*•  What  ho !  what  ho !  unlock  the  door ! 

Ho  !  lady  bright !  awake  ! 
Art  fast  asleep,  or  dost  thou  watch 

And  weep  for  William's  sake  ?  *' 
"  Ah,  William  I  thou  ?  so  late  at  night : 
Tve  watch'd  and  wept  since  morning  light? 
But  tell  me,  dearest !  whence  yon  cxnne, 
Alone,  at  midnight,  travelling  home." 
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XV. 

"  We  mount  for  flight,  at  dead  of  night ; 

Our  coursers  fleet  and  black ; 
I  come  from  far  Bohemian  lands, 

And  take  you  with  me  back/' 
*'  Nay,  WiUiam,  rest,  at  least  till  mom  I 
The  wind  blows  wildly  through  the  thorn  ; 
Come  !  rest  thee  from  its  loud  alarms 
Till  morning  in  thy  true  love's  arms." 

XVI. 

"  Blow  high  or  low !  blow  sleet  or  snow ! 

Blow  tempest,  rack  or  rain ! 
My  steed  is  dight ;  my  time  is  night : 

I  must  not  here  remain. 
Come !  hurry !  hurry !  don  your  sack, 
And  jump  upon  my  charger's  back ! 
We  have  to  ride,  my  lady  bright. 
At  least  a  hundred  leagues  to-night." 

XVII. 

"  What,  William !  —  ride  a  hundred  leagues 

Before  the  crow  of  cock  ? 
Already  by  our  village  chimes 

'Tis  past  eleven  o'clock?" 
"  Past  fiddle-stick !  —  why  let  it  strike ! 
We  ride,  I  tell  you,  spectre-like ! 
ril  bring  thee,  sweetheart,  —  never  dread !  — 
By  morning  to  our  marriage  bed." 

XVIII. 

"  Sweet  William,  say ! —  this  marriage  bed !  — 

What  is  it  you  intend  ?  " 
'*  Six  boards  in  length,  and  one  short  piece 

Across  at  either  end." 
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"  So  little  room  ?  "  —  "  Enough  for  both  I  — 
Come,  jump  upon  my  saddle-cloth ! 
The  wedding  party  is  prepared, 
And  our  bod-chamber  nicely  aired." 

XIX. 

Up  sprang  that  lovely  maiden  then 

Upon  the  steed  behind. 
And  closely  in  her  snowy  arms 

The  darling  rider  twin'd. 
Then  off  they  go :  hurra  I  hurra ! 
'Tis  gallop  !  gallop  !  all  the  way  ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath ; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XX. 

On  either  side,  as  on  they  ride, 

Awaylhe  houses  fly ; 
The  bridges  thunder  under  foot, 

The  moon  is  bright  on  high. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ?  —  Down  dale  I  up  dike  I 
Hurra !  we  go  it,  spectre-like  I 
Dost  fear  the  spectres,  sweetheart?"  "  No! 
But,  dearest  William,  talk  not  so  I  " 

XXI. 

What  sound  is  there  upon  the  air  : 

The  crows  are  on  the  wing ; 
The  passing  bell  tolls  out  a  knell. 

And,  lo  I  the  mourners  bring 
A  coffin  placed  upon  a  hearse. 
And  chant  a  sort  of  funeral  verse, 
Much  like  the  wolf's  terrific  howl, 
Or  shrieking  of  the  midnight  owL 
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XXII. 

**  Enough  !  enough  of  this  vile  stufi'! 

I  've  other  sport  in  quest ! 
I  wed  to-night  my  lady  bright, 

And  bid  ye  to  the  feast. 
Come,  Chorister!  with  all  your  throng, 
And  warble  us  the  wedding  song ! 
Come  on,  Sir  Parson !  we  shall  need 
A  bleising  for  our  marriage  bed." 

XXill. 

The  chant  is  done ;  —  the  bier  is  gone. 

And,  at  the  horseman's  call, 
Procession,  Parson,  Chorister, 

They  follow,  one  and  all. 
Again  away !  hurra !  hurra ! 
'Tis  gallop !  gallop !  all  the  way  ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath ; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XXIV. 

On  either  side,  as  on  they  ride. 

The  hills,  and  everything, 
Trees,  houses,  cities,  villages, 

Are  all  upon  the  wing. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ?  —  Down  dale !  up  dike  ! 
Hurra !  we  go  it,  spectre-like  ! 
Dost  fear  the  spectres,  sweetheart? "    "  No ! 
But,  dearest  William !  talk  not  so ! " 

XXV. 

"  Stay !  stay !  I  see  the  gallows  tree ; 

And  footing  it  about. 
Half  out  of  sight,  by  the  moonlight. 

An  aky  rabble  foat. 
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What  ho  !  you  rabble !  here !  come  here ! 
Yoa  rabble !  to  the  wedding  cheer ! 
And  show  us,  as  we  change  oar  rings. 
Your  pirouettes  and  pigeon-wings." 

XXVI. 

The  dance  is  up ;  the  rabble  troop 

Come  aAer  with  a  rush : 
Like  whistling  breeze  through  thick  pine-trees, 

Or  through  the  hazel-bush. 
Once  more  away !  hurra !  hurra ! 
'Tis  gallop  !  gallop !  all  the  way ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XXVII. 

As  on  they  ride,  on  either  side, 

The  world  is  hurrying  past; 
Moon,  stars,  and  planets  in  the  sky. 

Are  hurrying  on  as  fast. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ?  —  Down  dale !  up  dike ! 
Hurra  I  we  go  it,  spectre-like ! 
Dost  fear  the  spectres  sweetheart  ?  "     "  No ! 
But,  dearest  William  !  talk  not  so !" 

XXVIII. 

"  What  ho  I  what  bo !  the  roosters  crow !  — 

We  've  had  a  pretty  chase  I 
Your  work  is  sped,  my  gallant  steed ! 

For  we  are  at  the  place. 
'Tis  time ;  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
The  wedding  company  is  there ; 
And  all  is  ready  for  the  show ; 
Come  on,  my  charger !  in  we  go." 
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A  lofty  gate  of  iron  grate 

Athwart  the  passage  rose : 
At  his  whip-stroke  back  springs  the  lock, 

Away  the  cross-bar  goes ; 
The  church-yard  portals  open  wide, 
And,  helter-skelter !  in  they  ride ; 
The  horse's  hoofs,  in  tramping  on. 
Struck  fire  from  many  a  burial-stone. 

Look !  look !  what  now  ?  A  pretty  show  ! 

What  miracle  is  this  ? 
See  !  see  !  the  horseman's  drapery 

Is  falling  piece  by  piece  ! 
Off  go  at  once  his  flesh  and  hair ! 
His  skull  and  all  his  bones  are  bare  ! 
A  naked  skeleton  he  stands, 
With  scythe  and  hour-glass  in  his  hands. 

XXXI. 

Uproars  the  horse  with  wildest  force, 

And  snorts  a  fiery  stream ; 
Then  wheeling  round  sinks  in  the  ground 

Directly  under  them. 
There's  howling  in  the  upper  spheres ! 
There's  wailing  from  the  sepulchres  ! 
Till  poor  Lenora  well  may  doubt. 
If  she  be  in  the  flesh  or  out. 

XXXII. 

Around  her  then  the  spectre  train 

A  ghostly  dance  prolong. 
And  capering  in  airy  ring. 

They  howl  a  parting  song : 
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"  Be  patient,  though  your  heart  should  break! 

And  never,  never  undertake 

God'a  holy  purpose  to  control : 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !" 


SSi9  ,  ''■> 


THE  WATER  KING, 

A    LSQXIVD    FBOU    THE    RQBSJB.. 

[DemoenOo  Bevlew,  May,  1848.] 

WO  little  boys  were  playing  by  the  side  of  a  river  and  they  saw  the 
Karl>  or  Water  Spirit,  sitting  on  the  shore  and  playing  on  his  harp, 
he  children  called  oat  to  him,  and  said,  '  StrOm  Karl,  why  do  you  sit 
aying?  there  is  no  salvation  for  you.'  Whereupon  the  StrOm  Eari 
weeping  bitterly,  threw  hi^  harp  away,  and  sunk  in  the^eep  waters, 
the  boys  returned  home,  they  related  to  their  father,  who  was  a 
nan,  what  had  befallen  them.    The  father  said,    '  You  have  sinned 

the  StrOoi  Karl.  Go  back  and  comfort  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  too 
3  saved.'  When  they  went  back  to  the  river,  the  StrOm  Karl  sate  on 
>re,  weeping  and  lamenting.    And  the  children  said,  '  Weep  not  so, 

Karl !  our  Father  says  that  thy  Redeemer  also  liveth.'     Then  the 
Kail  joyfully  took  his  harp  and  played  sweetly  until  sunset.'' 
her  slightly  difierent  version  of  this  pretty  legend  is  given  in  Mist 
r's  admirable  novel,  The  Neighbors.  The  Spirit  is  there  called  Neek.] 

Two  boys  beside  a  river  play'd 

At  eve's  retiring  light, 
And  there,  beneath  the  alder  shade* 

They  saw  the  Water- Sprite. 

He  sate  beneath  the  alder  shade, 

The  wayward  Water-King, 
And  deftly  on  his  harp  he  play'd. 

And  sweetly  did  he  sing. 

£40ng  time  the  boys  attentive  heard 
The  harp's  melodions  strain, 
•   While  not  a  breeze  the  riy^  f  tirr'd 
Or  ^reath'4  across  t^e  p)pi|ii. 
'    46 
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At  length  the  elder  thus  addressed 
The  Spirit  of  the  stream  : 

"  We  know  you  never  can  be  bless'd. 
For  as  joyful  as  yoa  teem." 


Oh !  then  the  Spirit  ceased  to  play, 

For  alter'd  was  his  mood, 
And  he  threw  his  harp  at  once  away. 

And  leap'd  into  the  flood. 

And  the  two  boys  retum'd  at  night, 

And  to  their  father  said, 
How  they  had  seen  the  Water-Sprite, 

As  on  his  harp  he  play'd ; 

And  how  they  told  him  that  in  spite 

Of  his  sweet  melodies. 
They  knew  that  such  a  wayward  sprite 

Might  never  hope  for  bliss. 

And  how  the  Spirit  ceas'd  to  play 
When  thus  they  spoke  to  him, 

And  threw  his  lyre  at  once  away, 
And  leap'd  into  the  stream. 

This  answer  then  the  father  gave, 
"  Dear  boys  I  ye  said  not  right : 

God's  grace  is  rich  enough  to  save 
A  wayward  Water- Sprite." 


Again  the  boys  at  evening  play'd 
Beside  the  flowing  spring, 

And  saw  again  beneath  the  shade 
The  wayward  Water- King. 
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He  sate  beneath  the  alder  shade 

In  melancholy  guise. 
No  more  upon  his  harp  he  play'd 

And  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

Again  the  elder  brother  spake. 

To  break  the  mournful  spell, 
*'  Nay  weep  not  thus,  unhappy  Neck ! 

For  all  may  yet  be  well 

"  Our  father  says  that  what  before 

We  told  you,  was  not  right : 
For  Grod  has  grace  enough  in  store 

To  save  a  Water- Sprite." 

Up  sprang  the  joyful  Spirit  then. 

As  waking  from  a  diieam. 
And  took  his  golden  lyre  again 

That  lay  beside  the  stream. 

And  long  the  boys  delighted  heard 

The  glad,  unearthly  sound. 
While  not  a  breeze  the  river  stin^d 

And  silence  slept  around. 


r$*  -      .^2 
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L'tHVdi. 

Fair  Saint !  tirke,  ia'thy  brightest  day 

Of  life's  meridian  joys, 
Hast  ttihi'd  thy  serioos  tilioaghts  away 

From  fashion's  fleisting  toys, 
And  fteten'd  them  with  lofty  vie^ 
Upon  the  Only  Good  and  Trae, 
Come,  listen  to  me  while  I  tell 
^  tale  <^  holy  mimcle ! 

Obme !  €y  with  me  dn  fhncy'l}  Wi!ng 

To  that  far,  sea-girt  strand, 
The  clime  of  sunshine,  love,  and  spring. 

Thy  favorite  Spanish  land  ! 
And  lo !  hefore  our  curious  eyes 
An  ancient  city's  turrets  rise, 
And  circled  by  its  moss-grown  wall. 
There  stands  a  vast,  baronial  hall. 

And  opposite,  a  convent  pile 

Its  massy  structure  rears. 
And  in  the  chapel's  vaulted  aisle 

A  holy  shrine  appears : 
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Aad  at  the  shrine  devoutly  bent, 
There  kneels  a  lovely  penitent, 
In  sable  vesture,  sadly  fair. 
Come !  listen  with  me  to  her  prayer ! 


BALLAD. 

"  Blest  shrines !  from  which  in  evil  hour 

My  erring  footsteps  stray'd. 
Oh !  grant  your  kind  protecting  power 

To  a  repentant  maid  ! 
Sweet  Virgin  !  if  in  other  days 
J  sang  thee  hymns  of  love  and  praise, 
And  plaited  garlands  for  thy  brow. 
Oh !  listen  to  thy  votary  now ! 

"  The  robe,  in  which  thy  form  is  drest, 

These  patient  fingers  wrought ; 
The  flowers  that  bloom  upon  thy  breast 

With  loving  zeal  I  brought ; 
That  holy  cross,  of  diamond  clear, 
I  often  washed  with  many  a  tear. 
And  dried  again  in  pious  bliss, 
Sweet  Virgin  !  with  a  burning  kiss. 

"And  when  by  cruel  arts  betray'd, 

My  wayward  course  began. 
And  I  forsook  thy  holy  shade. 

With  that  false-hearted  mau, 
I  breath'd  to  thee  my  parting  prayer. 
And  gave  me  to  thy  gentle  care. 
Sweet  Virgin !  hear  thy  votary's  voW, 
And  grant  her  thy  protection  now ! " 
46* 
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Unhappy  Margaret !  she  had  been 

The  fairest  and  the  best, 
In  pious  zeal  and  modest  mein 

Outshining  all  the  rest ; 
And  was  so  diligent  withal, 
That  she  had  won  the  trust  of  all. 
And  by  superior  order  sate 
As  Portress  at  the  convent  gate. 

And  well  she  watoh'd  that  entrance  o'er ; 

Ah !  had  she  known  the  iMt 
To  guard  as  faithfully  the  door 

Of  her  own  virgin  heart. 
But  when  the  glozing  tempter  cama 
With  honied  words  <^  sin  and  sham«, 
She  broke  her  order's  sacred  bands 
And  followed  him  to  distant  lands. 

And  there,  in  that  delicious  clime 
Of  song,  romance  and  flowers. 
While  guilty  love  was  in  its  prime, 

They  dream'd  away  the  hours: 
But  soon  possession's  touch  of  snow 
Subdued  his  passion's  flery  glow. 
Converting  love  to  scorn  and  hate. 
And  he  has  left  her  desolate. 

And  she  from  Madrid's  courtly  bowers 

A  weary  way  has  gone. 
To  seek  in  old  Palencia's  towers 

False-hearted  Alarcon. 
His  hall  is  vacant :  not  a  beam 
Is  from  the  windows  seen  to  gleam, 
Nor  sound  of  Ufe  is  heard  to  pour 
From  bialcony  or  open  door. 
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Bat  lo !  where  in  the  cool  moonlight, 

Her  home  of  former  years. 
The  well-known  convent  opposite 

Its  massy  structure  rears : 
And  open  stands  the  chapel  door, 
Saying  with  mute  language  to  the  poor, 
The  heavy-laden  and  distrest, 
'*  Come  in !  and  I  will  give  you  rest ! '' 

And  she  has  entered,  and  has  knelt    - 

Before  the  blessed  shrine, 
And  stealing  o'er  her  senses  felt 

An  influence  divine. 
And  the  false  world's  corrupt  control 
No  more  can  subjug  ate  her  soul. 
Where  thoughts  of  innocence  again 
With  undivided  empire  reiga. 

Again  she  sees  her  quiet  cell, 

And  the  trim  garden  there ; 
Again  she  hears  the  matin  bell, 

That  summons  her  to  prayer : 
Again  she  joins  in  chorus  high 
.The  strain  of  midnight  minstrelsy,  - 
That  lifts  her  with  each  thrilling  tone, 
In  transport  to  the  eternal  throne. 

"  Ah !  who  will  give  me  back  ?  "  i^e  said, 

With  hotly-gushing  tears, 
"  The  blameless  heart,  the  guiltless  head 

Of  my  departed  years  ? 
What  heavenly  power  can  turn  aside 
The  course  of  time's  unchanging  tide, 
And  make  the  Penitent  again 
The  Pure  Ooe,  that  she  na^ht  have  Ijeen?" 
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'    While  masing  thus,  around  the  dome 

She  casts  a  vacant  glance ; 
She  sees,  emerging  from  the  gloom, 

A  graceful  form  advance. 
Proceeding  forth  with  noiseless  feet, 
Fiom  a  fiur  chapel's  dim  retreat, 
The  figure,  clad  in  nun's  array. 
Along  the  pavement  took  her  way. 

A  lantern  in  her  hand  she  here. 

The  shade  upon  her  face ; 
And  Margaret  vainly  scann'd  it  o'er. 

Familiar  lines  to  trace ; 
Then  mnrmur'd,  fearing  to  intrude, 
"  She  is  not  of  the  sisterhood  : 
Perhaps  a  novice,  who  has  come. 
Since  Margaret  left  her  convent  home." 

From  shrine  to  shrine  with  measured  pace, 

The  figure  went  in  turn, 
And  plac'd  the  flowers,  and  trimm'd  the  dress, 

And  made  the  tapers  bum : 
Nor  ever  rested  to  look  back : 
And  Margaret  foUow'd  in  her  track. 
Though  far  behind :  a  charm  unknown 
With  secret  impulse  led  her  on. 

Fair  sight  it  was,  I  ween,  but  dread 

And  strange  as  well  as  fair. 
To  see  how  as  she  visited 

Each  separate  altar  there, 
A  wondrous  flame  around  it  pla^d. 
So  9oft  it  scarcely  broke  the  shade. 
But  glow'd.with  lustre  cold  and  white» 
I4ke  fleecy  clouds  of  Boreal  Light 
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Save  oftly  where  aioand  the  Nan 

A  warmer  blaze  it  threw ; 
For  there  the  bright  safiasion  shone 

With  tints  of  varions  hue ; 
Ftale  azure^  dear  as  seraph's  eyes, 
Miz'd  with  the  rose's  blushing  dyes, 
And  gathering  to  a  halo,  spread 
In  rainbow  circles  round  her  head. 

And  every  flower  her  tonch  beneath 

Renewed  its  former  bloom, 
And  firom  its  bell  of  odorous  breath. 

Sent  forth  a  sweet  perfume ; 
And  though  no  voice  tixe  silence  stirr'd, 
A  low,  sweet  melody  was  heard. 
That  fell  in  tones  subdued  but  clear. 
Like  heavenly  music  on  the  ear. 

Entranced  in  eostacies  of  awe 

And  joy  that  none  can  teU, 
The  Penitent  at  distance  saw 

The  beauteous  miracle ; 
And  scarce  can  trust  the  evidence 
That  pours  in  floods  through  every  adnse ; 
And  thinks,  so  strange  the  vision  seems, 
That  she  is  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

At  length,  each  altar  duly  dight 

And  all  her  labo]»  o'er. 
The  wondrous  Nun  resum'd  th6  light, 

And  cross'd  the  minster  floor; 
Returning  to  tbe  chapel  shade. 
From  which  her*  entrance  she-had  ittade. 
Along  the  aislei  Irhe^  MargarHtetaod, 
And  passng,  tarash'd  the  maiden's  huod. 
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Then  she  the  stnmger's  niADtle  can^t. 
And  something  she  would  say. 

Bat  on  her  lips  the  unnttex^d  thought 
In  silence  died  away, 

"  What  woald*st  thou  with  me,  gentle  one  ?  ** 

In  sweetest  tones  inquired  the  Nun. 

Poor  Margaret  still  no  language  found. 

But  gaz'd  intently  on  the  ground. 

"  Say,  then,  who  art  thou  ?  "  At  her  side 

Pursued  the  form  divine, 
"  My  name  is  Margaret"     She  replied, 

"  It  is  the  same  with  mine." 
"  Thy  officQ,  maiden  ? "    "  Lady  dear ! 
For  years  I  was  a  sister  here ; 
And  by  superior  order  sate 
As  Portress  at  the  convent  gate." 

^'  I  too,"  the  Nun  replied,  "  as  one 

Among  the  sisters  wait. 
And  am  to  all  the  convent  known, 

As  Portress  at  the  gate." 
Then  first,  entmnc'd  in  wild  amaze. 
Her  downcast  eyes  did  Margaret  raise. 
And  fix  them  earnestly  upon 
The  stranger's  face ;  —  it  tvas  her  own  ! 

Reflected  in  that  glorious  Nun, 

She  sees  herself  appear : 
The  air,  the  lineaments,  her  own, 

In  form  and  character : 
The  dress  the  same  that  she  has  worn ; 
The  keys  the  same  that  she  has  home ; 
Herself  in  person,  habit,  name, 
At  onoe  another  and  the  same. 
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Struck  down  with  speechless  ecstasy, 

Astonish'd  Margaret  fell : 
"  Rise ! "  spake  the  vision,  "  I  am  she, 

Whom  thou  hast  serv*d  so  well ; 
And  when  thou  forfeitedst  thy  vows, 
To  he  a  perjured  traitor's  spouse, 
And  mad'st  to  me  thy  parting  prayer 
For  my  protecting  love  and  care : 

"  I  heard  and  gmnted  thy  request, 

And  to  conceal  thy  shame, 
I  left  the  mansion  of  the  hlest 

And  took  thy  humble  name, 
Thy  features,  person,  office,  dress ; 
And  did  the  duty  of  thy  place, 
And  daily  made  report  of  all 
In  order  to  the  Principal. 

"  Behold !  where  still  at  every  shrine 

The  votive  taper  stands ; 
The  dress  that  once  thou  wor'st  is  thine. 

The  keys  are  in  thy  hands : 
Thy  fame  is  clear,  thy  trial  o'er  : 
Then,  gentle  maiden  !  sin  no  more ! 
And  think  on  her,  who  faithfully 
In  hours  of  danger  thought  on  thee ! " 

A  lightning  flash !  —  a  thunder  peal !  — - 

And  parting  o'er  their  heads, 
The  church's  vaulted  pinnacle 

An  ample  passage  spreads  ; 
And  lo !  descending  angels  come 
To  guard  their  queen  in  triumph  home, 
The  while  the  echoing  minster  rings 
With  sweetest  notes  from  heavenly  strings. 
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Then  up,  on  cherab  pinions  borne. 

The  Virgin-Mother  pass'd  ; 
And  as  she  rose,  on  the  Forlorn, 

A  radiant  smile  she  cast ; 
And  Ikburgaret  saw,  with  stireaming  ey< 
Of  grateful  joy,  the  vision  rise, 
And  watcb'd  it  till,  from  earthly  view. 
It  vanished  in  the  depths  of  blue. 
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THE  MAID  OF  OBERLAND. 


A  BALLAD. 


e  baths  which  the  BuwiaiiB  frequent  the  mott  willingly  in  Swltaer- 
xe  those  of  Kerchenboch,  near  the  lake  of  Brienz.  The  Lake  of 
,  that  peari  of  Oferland,  has  not  yet  a  steamboat,  but  it  has  lost  its 
graceful  ornament.  There  was  for  some  years,  they  cite,  in  all 
srland,  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  country,  the  beautiful  boatwo- 
*  Brienz,  and  who  knows  how  many  romantic  stories  they  relate  of 
leen  of  the  lake  ;  what  passions  she  enkindled ;  how  many  travel- 
shed  to  have  as  relic  and  souvenir  a  ringlet  of  her  hair  or  the  riband 
gpirdle?  But  the  boatwoman  was  virtue  itself,  and  alone  in  the  midst 
lake,  with  the  most  devoted  passenger,  this  daughter  of  Helvetia,  an 
sach  hand,  set  at  defiance  the  perils  of  a  Ute-^tite. 
ere  was,  they  say,  a  young  lord  who  proposed  to  marry  her,  absolute- 
r  she  had  been  a  noble  heiress,  or  a  dancer  of  Drury  Lane ;  but  the 
I  not  to  become  a  lady.  Then  the  young  kxnd  proposed  to  become  a 
in,  if  she  would,  on  that  condition,  take  him  for  a  husband ;  and  hav- 
>erienced  a  second  refusal,  he  blew  his  brains  out  in  the  boat  con- 
by  the  lovely  boatwoman." 


A  SKIFF  is  on  the  mountain  lake 

Of  lovely  Oberland, 
And  in  it  sits  a  beauteous  maid, 

An  oar  in  either  hand : 
And  by  her  side  in  stately  pride 

A  noble  British  peer, 
And  she  mutt  row  the  little  skiff 

And  be  must  sit  and  stett. 
46 
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As  when  the  day  its  dawning  ray 

O'er  clouds  of  silver  throws, 
So  through  that  maiden's  blushing  cheek, 

The  soft  carnation  glows. 
Serene  but  fearless  is  her  eye, 

The  gentle  girl  of  Brence, 
And  o'er  her  face  is  spread  the  grace 

Of  purest  innocence. 

And  evermore  she  plies  the  oar, 

And  ofl  in  sportive  glee 
Her  notes  awake  the  quiet  lake 

With  simple  melody. 
"  I  would  not  be  a  city  belle 

Or  dame  of  high  degree, 
My  little  bark  is  my  domain, 

An  ample  one  for  me. 

"  The  lark  shall  rouse  me  at  the  dawn, 

Upsoaring  through  the  sky. 
The  ripple  of  my  own  dear  lake 

Shall  be  my  lullaby. 
I  covet  not  a  prouder  lot 

For  I  am  fancy-free. 
And  reign  within  my  own  domain : 

A  little  bark  for  me." 

So  fair  that  beauteous  vision  rose 

Upon  the  Briton's  eye. 
So  sweetly  fell  upon  his  ear 

That  simple  minstrelsy, 
That  his  fond  heart  for  death  or  life 

A  spell  of  love  came  o'er, 
And  she  must  be  his  wedded  wife 

Or  he  must  be  no  more. 
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**  Oh  come !  sweet  maid  of  Oberland ! " 

Thus  spake  that  noble  peer, 
•*  The  oar  is  not  for  thy  soft  hand, 

Nor  suits  it  mine  to  steer. 
Then  leave  thy  oar  upon  the  shore, 

Thy  bark  beside  the  strand, 
And  come  with  me  to  part  no  more 

To  my  far  British  land. 

"  Fair  lawns  are  mine  beside  the  Tyne, 

With  forest,  town,  and  tower. 
My  city  home  a  stately  dome 

Upon  the  Thames's  shore. 
Come  with  me  there  and  thou  shalt  bear 

My  high  ancestml  names. 
Thy  spouse  an  Earl,  and  thou  the  pearl 

Of  England's  noble  dames." 

•*  Nay  gallant  youth  I  thy  phrase  is  sooth 

But  suiteth  not  my  ear. 
For  thou  must  wed  another  maid 

And  I  must  tarry  here. 
The  Switzer  girl  and  British  earl 

Miiy  never  fitly  pair, 
And  I  should  shame  the  noble  name 

That  thou  would'st  have  me  bear." 

**  Nay,  maiden  dear,"  return'd  the  Peer, 

"  If  such  be  thy  design, 
And  if  thou  dare  not  meet  me  there, 

I  '11  make  my  home  of  thine ; 
And  I  will  quit  my  lordly  seat, 

My  forest,  town  and  tower ; 
And  I  will  quit  my  stately  home 

Upon  the  Thames's  shore ; 
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"  And  I  wDL  take  for  thy  dear  sake 

An  oar  in  either  hand. 
And  be  a  boatman  on  the  lake 

Of  lovely  Oberland ; 
And  at  the  bow  TU  sit  and  row, 

A  joyfal  gondolier, 
And  thou  beside  me  at  the  stem, 

Shalt  gaily  sing  and  steer." 

"  Thy  speech  is  vain/'  replied  again 

That  maiden  sweet  and  fair, 
''  The  Switzer  girl  and  British  earl 

May  never  fitly  pair. 
The  Eagle  nestles  on  the  cliff, 

The  Dove  up(Hi  the  lea ; 
And  thou  must  leave  my  little  skiff 

And  think  no  more  of  me.'* 

A  blight  came  o'er  that  Briton's  brain 

Of  dark  death-doing  thrall :  — 
"And  if  I  must  not  live  for  thee, 

I  may  not  live  at  all. 
I  '11  go  to  rest  this  troubled  breast 

Where  Thought  may  never  wake ;  - 
And  overboard  upon  the  word 

He  leap'd  into  the  lake. 

One  cry  through  that  lone  valley  rang 

Of  horror  wild  and  shrill ; 
It  echoed  from  the  mountain  side. 

And  all  again  was  still. 
One  ripple  stirr'd  the  shining  glass 

Of  that  clear  watery  plain ; 
It  sunk  into  the  liquid  mass 

And  all  was  smooth  again. 
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The  sky  is  blue  above  the  lake, 

Green  are  its  grassy  sides, 
And  gracefully  the  little  skiff 

Upon  its  bosom  rides. 
And  there  in  calmest  innocence. 

An  oar  in  either  hand, 
Is  seen  the  gentle  maid  of  Brence, 

The  pearl  of  Oberland. 

And  evermore  she  plies  the  oar. 

And  oft  in  sportive  glee, 
Her  notes  awake  the  mountain  lake 

With  simple  melody. 
*'  I  would  not  be  a  city  belle, 

Or  dame  of  high  degree. 
My  little  bark  is  my  domain 

An  ample  one  for  me. 

"  The  lark  shall  rouse  me  at  the  dawn 

Upsoaring  through  the  sky ; 
Tte  ripple  of  my  own  dear  lake 

Shall  be  my  lullaby. 
I  covet  not  a  prouder  lot, 

A  maiden  fancy-free, 
I  reign  within  my  own  domain, 

A  little  bark  for  me." 
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THE  FIFTH  OF  MAY. 

IMITATED  FBOM  THK   ITALIAN   OF  MAMZONI. 
[Bo«toB  Mf«fll«n7»  Nerember,  IMft] 

I. 

He  too  reposes  from  his  toil : 

The  giant  mind  has  fled ; 
And  motionless  the  mortal  coil 

Upon  the  earth  is  laid. 
Methinks,  that,  at  a  blow  so  rude, 
Earth's  self  a  moment  must  have  stood, 

As  motionless  and  mute ; 
Reflecting  on  the  fatal  hour 
Of  him  who  sway'd  so  vast  a  power, 

And  doubting  if  the  foot  ^ 
Of  one  so  great  would  ever  place 
Its  track  again  upon  her  face. 

II. 

I  saw  him,  thron'd  in  glory,  reign 

In  his  refulgent  hall : 
J  saw  him  sink,  —  ascend  again,  — 

And  then  forever  fall. 
I  flatter'd  not  his  hour  of  state. 
Nor  meanly  raock'd  his  adverse  fate : 

But  o'er  his  funeral  urn 
I  come  to  chant  a  mournful  song, 
On  which,  perhaps,  the  curious  throng 

A  passing  glance  may  turn. 
When  future  centuries  shall  cast 
•fheir  eyea  on  ^e  xe^9i^^^'?^^'c 
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III. 

From  Egypt's  flood  to  St.  Bernard. 

From  Madrid  to  the  Don, 
His  crashing  thunderbolts  were  heard, 

His  lightning  terrors  shone. 
From  North  to  South,  from  sea  to  sea, 
His  very  name  was  victory. 

Was  this  the  true  renown  ? 
Let  other  times  the  question  scan ! 
We  humbly  bow  before  the  plan 

Of  that  Most  Holy  One, 
Who  deign'd  so  copiously  to  shower 
Upon  his  head  the  gift  of  power. 

IV. 

The  joy  of  wild  Ambition's  dreum, 

Its  inly-gnawing  care 
Were  his ;  and  his  the  last  extreme 

Of  good  and  ill  to  share : 
Success,  by  danger  made  more  sweet. 
Dominion,  glory,  base  defeat. 

The  palace  and  the  jail : 
Twice  master  of  the  subject  world, 
And  twice  in  fury  headlong  hurl'd 

From  that  proud  pinnacle 
By  fortune's  whelming  thundergust. 
To  grovel  in  tlie  common  dust. 

V. 

Two  worlds,  —  the  men  of  Yesterday* 

And  of  To-morrow,  —  stood, 
Engag'd  for  years  in  furious  fray, 

Drench'd  in  each  other*!  blood. 
He  waVd  his  hand,  and  all  was  peace ; 
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He  bade  the  stem  contention  cease, 

And  then  he  pass*d  away : 
But  still  in  ruin  always  great, 
The  mark  of  boundless  love  and  hate 

And  reverence  and  dismay 
And  pity ;  —  on  his  distant  rock 
]\lankind's  perpetual  gazing-stock. 

vr. 

How  oft ;  —  as  some  poor  shipwrecked  man, 

Mid  ocean's  raging  swell, 
With  straining  eyeballs  tries  to  scan 

The  life-preserving  sail ;  — 
He  trac'd  in  vain  that  rock-bound  coast, 
And  when  he  knew  that  all  was  lost, 

What  shades  of  black  despair 
In  horror  o'er  his  spirit  fell ! 
How  oft  in  Memory's  bitter  well 

He  strove  to  drown  his  care. 
And  still  at  every  fresh  design 
Left  incomplete  the  attempted  line ! 

VII. 

How  often,  —  as  with  downcast  eyes 

And  folded  arms  he  stood. 
When  sunset  stain'd  with  golden  dyes 

The  vast  Atlantic  flood :  — 
Before  his  thought  would  Fancy  raise 
A  dream  of  other  glorious  days. 

Of  tents  extending  fair, 
The  flashing  steel,  the  countless  host, 
The  glittering  banners,  wildly  tost 

Upon  the  troubled  air, 
The  voUied  charge,  —  the  maddening  ery 
Of  onset  and  of  victory ! 
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VIII. 

Ah !  then  he  felt  his  fatal  lapse 

From  that  resplendent  show 
To  his  rock-prison,  and,  perhaps, 

Had  snnk  beneath  the  blow :  — 
But  from  above  into  his  soul 
A  gracious  voice  of  comfort  stole. 

And  told  him  of  the  bliss 
Of  other  worlds,  by  Heaven  designed 
To  welcome  the  Immortal  Mind, 

That  takes  its  leave  of  this ;  — 
Bright  worlds,  beside  whose  beaming  face 
Our  glories  are  but  nothingness. 

IX. 

Faith,  —  saving  Faith, — the  ever-blest, 

Upon  the  record -roll 
Of  her  achievements  then  impressed 

The  noblest  of  the  whole : 
For  never  yet  did  prouder  knee, 
Before  the  Man  of  Cavalry 

In  homage  touch  the  sod. 
Then  breathe  not  o'er  his  lowly  tomb 
A  lisp  of  hate  or  wrath  to  come. 

But  leave  him  to  his  God, 
Who  deign'd  a  holy  calm  to  shed 
Upon  the  soldier's  dying  bed. 
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ENIGMA. 

CDcmoeratit  Berltw,  Oetober,  ISST.] 

The  lightest  and  the  softest  thing 
That  floats  upon  the  zephyr's  wing, 
I  move,  with  unresisting  ease, 
Before  the  breath  of  every  breeze. 

With  power  resistless  and  sublime, 
I  sweep  along  from  clime  to  clime, 
And  I  defy  all  earthly  force 
To  intercept  me  in  my  course. 

A  favorite  guest  with  all  the  fair, 
I  play  with  Beauty's  twisted  hair ; 
And  harmless  as  the  gentle  dove, 
I  share  the  couch  of  happy  love. 

'Tis  mine  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  fate, 
That  overwhelm  the  guilty  great ; 
I  wield  the  giant  arm  that  brings 
Dismay  and  death  on  tymnt  kings. 

No  throb  of  passion  ever  press'd 
The  vacant  chambers  of  my  breast ; 
And  no  desire  nor  dream  of  care 
Could  ever  gain  admittance  there. 
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With  passion's  various  fires  I  bum  ; 
And  all,  as  each  prevails  in  turn, 
With  equal  rage  incessant  roll 
Their  boiling  currents  through  my  soul 

In  Folly's  lap  I  had  my  birth, . 
The  simplest  creature  on  the  earth ; 
At  Folly's  bosom  I  was  nurs'd, 
And  am  as  simple  as  at  first 

The  wisest  own  that  I  am  wiser, 
And  sages  make  me  their  adviser ; 
The  great  demand  my  prudent  cares, 
To  aid  them  in  their  state  afiairs. 

I  boast  but  little  outward  grace. 
For  frequent  stains  deform  my  face ; 
And  when  I  bathe,  though  strange  it  seemst 
I  seek  from  choice  the  foulest  streams. 

I  soar  to  fields  of  liquid  light, 

Where  rainbows  glow  and  stars  are  bright ; 

I  sun  me  at  their  spotless  fires, 

And  sport  amid  the  heavenly  choirs 

The  nameless  being  of  a  day, 
I  barely  am,  and  pass  away ; 
Nor  leave  a  trace  behind,  to  be 
The  record  of  my  history. 

No  chance  or  change  has  power  enough 
To  harm  my  life's  perennial  stuff*; 
For  I  have  built  my  throne  sublime 
Upon  the  wreck  of  conquered  Time. ' 
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THE  DIME  OF  LARRA. 

CBorton  lOmUnjr,  Jamuuy.lMlJ 
IICITATKD  TSOM  THS  SFAIIIBH  OV  ZOmULlJk. 

It  was  a  dark  evening  in  the  month  of  February.  A  fontnd  oar  passed 
■lowly  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  followed  by  a  long  prooessioo, 
oomposed  chiefly  of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  edttcated  young  men  of 
the  capital  of  Spain.  On  the  car  was  a  coffin  oontainmg  (he  remains  of 
Larra.  His  firiends  had  placed  upon  the  cover  a  gadand  oomposed  of  buuel 
interwoven  with  cypress.  It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions,  which  have 
occurred  in  Spain  within  our  time,  when  a  public  homage  has  been  ofibred 
to  merely  literary  and  poetical  talent,  unaided  by  th6  eatward  advantages  of 
rank  and  fortune. 

Don  Jos^  Mariano  de  Larra  had  been,  for  several  years  preceding,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  living  poets  of  Spain.  BBs  oareer  was  arrested 
by  an  unfortunate  attachment  The  lady  of  his  love,  afler  lending  for 
some  time  a  fiivorable  ear  to  his  vows,  with  a  fickleness  not  onnatund  to 
the  sex,  changed  her  purpose,  and  insisted  on  breaking  off  the  connexion. 
After  using  every  effort  to  dissuade  her  fimm  this  determination.  Lam,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject,  swore,  in  the  passionate 
excitement  of  the  moment,  that  he  would  not  survive  the  separation,  and 
that  the  hour  in  which  she  should  finally  announce  it  to  him,  should  be  the 
last  of  his  existence.  ^  You  have  then  but  a  short  time  left  ^r  repentance,' 
replied  the  lady,  perhaps  considering  the  desperate  words  of  Larra  as  mere 
bravado,  *  for  I  assure  you,  whatever  the  results  may  be,  that,  with  my 
consent,  we  shall  never  meet  again.'  Larra  retired  from  her  presence,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  she  heard  the  report  Of  the  pistol-shot  that  terminated 
his  life. 

The  procession  took  its  melancholy  way  through  the  streets  of  Madrid 
to  the  cemetery  near  the  Fuencarral  Gate,  where  a  niche  had  been 
prepared  by  a  friendly  hand  for  the  remains  of  the  dead.  A  numerous 
concourse  filled  the  place,  and  the  £ul  retiring  twilight  thiVW  a  gray  and 
gkx>my  color  upon  the  bones  that  paved  the  floor,  the  iaacriptions  that 
covered  the  wdls,  ind  th6  &ce6  of  the  assistants.  Aifter  the  fonanl 
ceremonies  were  e^r,  n  friend  of  the  deceased,  Sefete  Rote  d«  Togoies, 
proiie«ineeda«olQif]f,X>Nduobh«  sbetdied  with  the  otoqncnce  of  kiadwd 
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I,  Um  brilliaiit,  thmigh  stormy  tad  disutroot  carter  of  UMimibitiiMto 

16  imprMtion  produced  by  it,''  says  an  eye-witness,  "  was  of  tho 
It  kind.  The  attachment  we  had  lelt  lor  the  deoeased  poet,^  oar 
7  at  his  melancholy  death, — the  images  of  decay  and  mortility  with 

we  were  surrounded, — the  sepulchre  opening  at  our  feet, tho 

sky  above  our  heads,  —  the  touching  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
ness  which  had  fidlen  fiom  the  1^  of  the  eloquent  speaker, — all 
ned  to  excite  our  sensibility  to  the  h%faest  degree.  Tears  flowed 
rvery  eye ;  and  we  k>oked  round  upon  each  other  in  silence,  as  if  we 
onging  to  hear  some  new  voice  give  utterance,  under  a  still  higher 
ition,  to  our  common  feelings. 

this  moment  there  stepped  forth  fiom  among  ns,  and,  as  it  were, 
?ithin  the  sepulchre  before  our  feet,  a  yooag  man  unknown  to  us  all, 
r  almost  boyish  appearance.  AAer  glancing  at  the  gmve  and  then  at 
f,  he  turned  his  pale  fiioe  to  the  company  and  began  to  read  with  a 
ing  voice,  which  none  of  us  had  ever  heard  before,  an  elegy  in  honor 

dead.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  ooBmeaced^  when  he  was  over- 
Tf  the  excess  of  his  emotion  and  compelled  to  stop.  The  reading  of 
igy  was  finished  by  the  orator,  who  had  just  concluded  his  address. 
,  perhaps,  was  the  full  ef^t  of  fine  poetry  more  distinctly  seen  or 
>romptly  acknowledged.  Our  surprise  was  equal  to  our  enthusiasm, 
merhadwe  learned  the  name  of  the  gified  mortal  who  had  firamed 
sharming  verses,  than  we  saluted  him  with  a  sort  of  religious  rever- 
ind  gave  thanks  to  the  Providence  which  had  thus  so  manifestiy 
red  to  bring  forth,  as  it  were  flom  the  very  gmve  of  our  lost  bard,  a 
sessor  to  his  genius  and  glory.  The  same  procession  whioh  had 
Ml  the  lemaias  of  the  illustrious  Laoa  to  the  resting-place  of  tha 
low  sallied  forth  in  triumph  to  announce  to  the  living  the  advent  of  a 
Mt,  and  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  the  name  of  Zorrilla." 

high  expectations  excited  by  this  interesting  scene  seem  to  have 
illy  realised.  Zorrilla  has  been  ever  since  legarded  as  the  most  dis- 
hed of  the  Spanish  living  poets.  His  Elegy  on  Larra  stands  at  the 
g  of  the  collection  of  his  poems,  now  composing  six  volumes. 
Qowing  firee  imitation  wiH  give  some  imperfect  notion  of  the  original, 
ect  of  whkdi,  on  the  first  lecitatioo,  was  probably  somewhat  height- 
y  the  strange  and  ajTeoting  circumstaocea  undef  irhich  it  was  de- 
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Of  the  tolemii,  fonentl  bdi 
ManhaUiBg  snothar  gneit 
To  the  emwflw  vmhnlkiKx  wft 
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He  has  done  his  earthly  toil, 
And  cast  off  his  mortal  coil. 
As  a  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Seeks  the  cloister's  living  tomb. 

When  he  saw  the  Future  rise 
To  his  disenchanted  eyes, 
Void  of  Love's  celestial  Jight, 
It  was  worthless  in  his  sight ; 
And  he  hurried,  without  warning, 
To  the  night  that  knows  no  morning. 

He  has  perish'd  in  his  pride, 
like  a  fountain,  summer-dried; 
Like  a  flower  of  odorous  breath, 
Which  the  tempest  scattereth ; 
But  the  rich  aroma  left  us. 
Shows  the  sweets  that  have  been  reft  us, 
And  the  meadow,  fresh  and  green, 
What  the  fountain  would  have  been. 

Ah !  the  Poet* s  mystic  measure 
Is  a  rich  but  fatal  treasure ; 
Bliss  to  others,  to  the  master 
Full  of  bitterest  disaster. 

Poet !  sleep  within  the  tomb, 
Where  no  other  voice  shall  come 
O'er  the  silence  to  prevail. 
Save  a  brother-poet's  wail ; 
That,  —  if  parted  spirits  know 
Aught  that  passes  here  below,— 
Falling  on  thy  pensive  ear» 
Softly  as  an  infant's  tear, 
Shall  relate  a  sweeter  story 
Thau  ti[ie  ^e«i!im\^\xv>xfic^  ^^  ^lory* 
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If  beyond  our  mortal  sight, 
In  some  glorious  realm  of  light, 
Poets  pass  their  happy  hours, 
Far  from  this  cold  world  of  ours. 
Oh,  how  sweet  to  cast  away 
This  frail  tenement  of  clay. 
And  in  spirit  soar  above 
To  the  home  of  endless  Love. 

And  if  in  that  world  of  bliss. 
Thou  rememberest  aught  of  this. 
If  riot-Being's  higher  scene 
Have  a  glimpse  of  what  ?ias  been, 
Poet !  from  the  seats  divine. 
Let  thy  spirit  answer  mine. 
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THE  T0UN6  AMERICAN. 

CDtmoenMe  Btrtew,  M^jr,  184S.3 

SoioN  of  a  mighty  stock ! 
Hands  of  iron,-— hearts  of  oak,—* 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led  ! 

Crafl  and  subtle  treachery, 
Gallant  youth !  are  not  for  thee : 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
Where  the  God  within  thee  leads  ! 

Honesty  with  steady  eye, 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts,  — 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  the  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Where  above  it  gleaming  far 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star : 
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Thither  turn  the  steady  eye, 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high  ! 
Thither  with  devotion  meet, 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet ! 

Let  thy  noble  motto  be      ^ 
God,  —  the  Country,  —  Liberty  ! 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock. 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near ! 
Spurn  at  baseness,  —  spurn  at  fear ! 
Still  with  persevering  might. 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right ! 

So  shall  Peace,  a  charming  guest, 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest. 
So  shall  Honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor : 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  fall. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  GOETHE. 

FROM  THB  OBBMAR  OF  BAXSO  HASBINO. 
CDimoentf e  Berisw,  Ntfcmber,  IMS.] 

The  Poem  of  which  a  translation  is  here  presented,  exhibits  one  of  the 
various  lights  under  which  the  character  of  Goethe  has  been  viewed  by  hii 
countrymen  and  the  literary  world.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  the  censure  here  expressed,  with  the  tone  of  admiration, —I 
may  almost  say,  adoraUoHj — with  which  he  has  been  held  up  by  Carlyle,  not 
merely  as  the  first  poet  of  his  day,  but  as  the  great  moral  and  religioot 
regenerator  of  modem  times.  There  is  a  downright,  straightforward,  buii- 
ness-like  air  in  these  stanxas,  which  gives  a  fiiTorable  impression  in  regaid 
to  the  author's  sincerity,  though  the  excessive  acrimony  of  the  satire  may 
throw  some  doubts  upon  his  discretion.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  friends  of  improvement  and  liberty  in  Germany  have  no  small 
ground  for  complaint  in  the  total  indifference  shown  by  their  fiivorite  poet 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  cpuntry  at  the  most  trying  moment  of  her  history. 

I. 

Sl£ep  well  beneath  thy  lordly  funeral  stole. 

While  envying  lords  are  crowding  round  thy  hearte, 
Bard  of  the  lofly  rhyme  and  Uttle  soul ! 

Thou  8tar-bedizen*d,  courtly  King  of  verse ! 
Sublime  and  sweet,  I  own,  was  every  line 

That  ever  flowed  from  thy  prohfic  pen ; 
But  never  did  one  German  thought  of  thine, 

In  the  long  course  of  thy  most  varied  strain, 

E'er  reach  the  German  hearts  of  thy  true  countrymen. 

II. 

In  all  thy  works,  —  the  more  than  fifty  tomes, — 
I  seek  in  vain  to  find  a  single  place, 
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Wherein  a  word  of  kindly  counsel  comes 

In  earnest  love  to  thy  own  German  race. 
The  people  hung  upon  thy  lips :  —  they  took 

With  eager,  open  mouth  whatever  came ; 
But  thou,  poor,  selfish  soul !  could'st  never  look 

Beyond  thyself.    It  was  a  sin  and  shame 

That  thy  own  Fatherland  for  thee  was  but  a  name. 

III. 

God  gave  the  gifted  bard  his  breathing  thought 
And  burning  word,  —  for  what  ?  —  that  he  might  mise 

The  people  to  his  level,  —  upward  brought, 
Electrified,  by  his  inspiring  lays. 

His  lofty  aim  should  soar  beyond,  above 
The  present  time,  to  higher,  holier  things; 

His  verse  a  sword  of  truth,  a  charm  of  love, 
To  cut  the  root  of  Falsehood's  fatal  stings, 
To  thrill  with  ravishing  tones  the  multitude's 
heart-strings. 

IV. 

But  thou !  — what  hast  thou  done  with  all  the  powers 
Which  lavish  Nature  wasted  on  thy  soul  ? 

What  object  hadst  thou  in  thy  happiest  hours 
Of  inspiration,  but  the  paltry  goal. 

Thyself?  —  What  hast  thou  brought  to  pass  for  tmth. 
For  man's  improvement,  country,  liberty? 

Did  thy  cold  bosom,  from  thy  earliest  youth, 
Throughout  thy  long  career  of  eighty-three 
Long  years,  bestow  one  throb  on  suffering  Germany? 

V. 

Thou  boastedst  thou  couldst  understand  the  ways 
Of  God  himself ;  —  say,  didst  thou  understand 

What  God  had  wrought  beneath  thy  proper  gaas^ 
Miraculously  ii^  t^^t  peighboring  land  ? 
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When  Falsehood  thron'd  was  put  to  open  shame, 
Didst  thou  approve  or  hold  thy  peace  ?     Ah  no ! 

Thou  spak'dst  of  that  most  holy  cause  with  blame ; 
Thou  cairdst  it,  "  insurrection  of  the  low," 
And  "  lawful  government's  unlawful  overthrow." 

VI. 

What  was  it?    Was  it  not  the  grand  affair, 
At  which  three  centuries  our  Germany 

Had  wrought  with  heart  and  hand  ?     The  holy  war 
Of  Truth  with  Lies,—  of  Man  with  Mockery  ? 

Didst  thou  as  such  regard  it,  —  thou,  whose  eye 
For  everything  beside  was  passing  bright  ? 

Ah  me  I  amidst  his  courtly  mummery 
What  cares  a  rhyming,  courtly  Parasite, 
Though  millions  all  around  are  bleeding  for  the  right? 

VII. 

A  word  from  thee,  and  Germany  had  caught 
Some  glimpses  of  what  Germany  should  be. 

A  word  from  thee  had  fir'd  the  people's  thought 
To  ecstacy,  —  to  madness.  —  Germany, 

Storm-shatter'd,  blasted  by  oppression's  blow. 
Poor  Germany  perhaps  had  now  been  free. 

That  saving  word  thou  didst  not  speak :  —  but  know 
To  whom  much  has  been  trusted,  much  shall  be 
From  him  requir'd  again :  —  'tis  God's  declared  decree. 

VIII. 

And  much  to  thee  was  trusted  :  Nature's  care 
Most  bounteously  her  rarest  gifls  allow'd, 

Dispensing  to  thee  for  thy  single  share 

What  ten  well-gifted  minds  had  well  endow'd. 

But  thou  these  matchless  powers  didst  basely  hide, 
And  thy  young  heart's  uncounted  treasqre  sell 
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For  worthless  toys,  —  intent  on  worldly  pride 
And  sensual  pleasure  only,  — to  the  weal 
Of  country,  human  kind,  through  life  insensible. 

IX. 

^y  busy  thought  explored  all  sciences 
And  arts ;  —  thy  busy  pen  explained  the  whole. 

Save  one :  —  one  only  that  most  searching  gaze 
Passed  unobserved,  —  the  science  of  the  souL 

Thou,  to  whom  nothing  else  remain'd  unknown, 
Wert  still  a  stranger  to  the  better  part 

Of  thy  own  nature ;  —  never  breath'dst  a  tone. 
With  all  thy  mastery  in  thy  minstrel  art, 
That  told  of  Love  to  Man,  deep-rooted  in  thy  heart 

X. 

•German  in  this  alone,  if  nought  beside. 

It  was  thy  ruling  passion  to  possess 
The  gifl,  —  at  once  our  nation's  curse  and  pride,  — 

The  boasted,  fatal  Manysidedness, 
The  German  roams  wilh  satchel  in  his  hand. 

And  brings  in  pomp  laborious  nothings  home 
From  every  field  of  learning,  while  the  land 

He  calls  his  own  is  crushed  beneath  the  doom 

Of  thirty  tyrannies,  —  the  scorn  of  Christendom. 

XI. 

Germans  like  thee  know  all  things  th<»oughly. 
Excepting  this,  that  they  are  German-bom : 

Heroes  with  pen  in  hand,  they  calmly  see 
Their  native  Germany  to  fragments  torn. 

And  never  stir  a  finger :  —  poorly  vain 

Of  useless  lore,  they  want  the  generous  glow 

Of  the  true  spirit,  and  with  fond  disdain 
View  firom  their  fancied  heights,  as  quite  below 
Their  notice,  the  gr«at  scene  o{  lAXLm«a^tnX«aL\^^t^i%. 
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XII. 

So  great  and  yet  so  little  !  —  Bom  a  king, 
In  Mind's  unbounded  empire,  thou  must  be 

A  minister  at  Weimar !  —  bom  to  fling 
The  fetters  of  thy  mighty  minstrelsy 

0*er  charmed  Europe,  thou  must  condescend 
To  play  the  menial ;  —  never  satisfied 

That  thou  wert  noble,  till  thy  august  friend, 
His  Most  Transparent  Highness,*  certified 
The  fact  and  round  thy  neck  two  yards  of  ribbon  tied. 

XIII. 

Then  rest  in  peace  beneath  thy  princely  pall ! 

And  Germany  shall  weep  beside  the  bier ;  — 
Weep  for  what  thou  hast  been,  and  weep  for  all 

Thou  might'st  have  been,  with  many  a  scalding  tear. 
Thou  wert  the  Croesus  of  the  realm  of  mind. 

Who  wouldst  not  to  thy  suffering  land  allow 
A  mite : —  for  this  the  Germans  leave  behind 

Their  kindly  homes,  and  as  they  wandering  go 

To  climes  afar,  on  thee  the  bitter  curse  bestow. 

XIV. 

For  this  I  hold  thee  up  to  public  scorn 

Before  the  world  in  all  thy  littleness,  — 
Greater  than  thee,  however  lowly  born, 

In  that  I  feel,  in  joy  and  in  distress. 
My  brotherhood  with  man.     With  cheerful  heart 

I  own  thy  genius,  —  own  the  potent  charm 
So  oft  thrown  o'er  me  by  thy  minstrel  art ; 

But  neither  Bank  nor  Glory  shall  disarm 

The  steadfast  voice  of  Truth,  whome'er  it  may  alarm. 

*  The  barbarous  term,  Durehlaiulity  which  is  used  in  Gennany  as  the 
official  style  of  the  reigning  princes  of  the  Ducal  order,  and  which  is  com* 
moDly  translated    Most  Sertne  HlgKness^  txieaxA  \\v.«ttt%   TVansparmef. 
J  have  acconlingly  rendered  \X  Most  TrcwMpareut  'HxgKu«M. 
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XV. 

Therefore  it  is,  all-gifted  as  thou  wert 
With  God's  best  gifts  of  genius  aud  of  grace, 

That  I  pronounce  thee  recreant  at  heart. 
False  to  thyself,  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

Alike  to  me  the  lordly  and  the  low, 
I  view  them  by  the  same  impartial  light 

But  one  unflinching  rule  for  all  I  know,  — 
Content  that  others  should  to  me  requite 
What  I  mete  out  to  them, — the  honest  Bule  of  Right 
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